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CLAEA HOWAED. 



CHAPTER I, 



" Woman all ezoeeda 

In ardent sanctitude and pious deeds ; 

And chief in woman charities prevail, 

That soothe when sorrows or disease assail.** 

Barrbt. 



^ " Well, Sir Edward, of course you can do as you please," 
said the sharp voice of Miss Lydia Hamilton to her 
brother-in-law ; " but really, when I think of my poor 
sister Agnes, and of what would have been her feelings if 
she could know of your taking Clara abroad, I cannot help 
being quite grieved. So preposterous ! a girl of fourteen, 
whose education is but half finished, and with no one to 
take care of her but yourself. It is too bad." 

''And who so proper, Miss Hamilton, as a father to 
have the charge of his only child 1 " replied Sir Edward, 
quietly. " Had my dear Agnes been alive, there would 
have been no occasion for Clara, or indeed for me either, 
to leave England ; but, as you well know, my health will 
not bear another winter here, and I cannot now consent 
to leave behind me my only earthly tie. My dear child's 
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education^ about which you seem so anxious^ will be 
attended to, I can assure you, in Paris, where I shall 
remain some time; and in many other places she will 
have every advantage. But, indeed, I need not enter 
into particulars with you of my future plans. I would 
only beg you not to make yourself uneasy on this sub- 
ject," continued Sir Edward, coldly; "no further remon- 
strance is therefore necessary." 

" Just as you choose ; it is not of the slightest conse- 
quence to me. What I have said was only for my poor 
sister's sake — I had thought you had more regard for her 
memory." 

" Miss Hamilton, I will thank you to change the sub- 
ject," said Sir Edward, much annoyed, who rose and 
walked to the window. Miss Hamilton, seeing there was 
no further chance of remonstrating, left the room angrily, 
to muse over the plan which, if carried out, would take 
her niece from under her care and governance. 

But we must introduce Clara Howard more particularly 
to our readers, ere we can explain to them the subject of 
the foregoing conversation. Clara could hardly be said 
to have known a parent's love in infancy ; for, deprived of 
her mother by death, at the age of three years, the shock 
of that event had so affected Sir Edward, that, over- 
whelmed with grie^ shattered in health, and utterly 
broken-hearted, and, for the time, forgetful that there 
was yet one being who had now a double claim on a 
father's solicitude, he left England for change of air and 
scene, intrusting Clara to the care of Miss Hamilton, his 
wife's sister, of whose character he, however, knew but 
little, she having seldom visited at Beech-hall. Miss 
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Hamilton was by no means suited to so important a 
charge, being a cold, harsh woman, not likely to win the 
affections of her little niece. This seen evinced itself, 
after the departure of Sir Edward, by the rigorous system 
of discipline which' she enforced on the gentle Clara, 
considering it her duty to subdue all childish glee, 
allowing her little recreation, and persevering in a course 
of study truly severe for a child of her tender age. Per- 
haps it was this system of early training that gave Clara 
an unusually thoughtful turn of mind, which shewed itself 
both in her countenance and manner, and induced a re- 
serve of character which was by no means natural to her. 
Had i^e been an ordinary child, possessing ordinary 
talents, such an education as Aunt Lydia insisted upon, 
would most probably have done much harm; but it 
fortunately happened otherwise. Clara's great delight 
was study. She cared not how soon she was summoned 
from her amusements to her lessons : study was better 
than playing in the garden, with Aunt Lydia's sharp eyes 
upon her all the time — it being one of Miss Hamilton's 
{dans, never to put any confidence in children, or to trust 
them out of sight a moment. Time, however, passed on, 
and years flew by ; and often the lonely little girl at Beech- 
hall wondered "when papa would return, as she sadly 
wanted some one to love." 

" And why not love your aunt. Miss ?" the nurse once 
asked her. 

'' Because," i^eplied the child, raising her blue eyes 
sorrowfully to the nurse's face, " because she will not let 
me. Oh, how I wish papa would come ! I am siire I 
should love him." 
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And did Sir Edward, all these years, never feel a desire 
to see his child? Yes. Often he longed for a look at 
her; and yet — strange infatuation ! — the idea of returning 
to her was almost agony to him. The remembrance of 
his lovely young wife dying in the morning of her life 
had never passed away, and had left such an aching void, 
that anything which reminded him of her opened the 
wound afresh ; and he could not rouse himself to make the 
effort again to visit the scenes of her early death, and to 
see the child whose budding beauty bore so marked a 
resemblance to that which had for ever faded from his 
view. But at length his heart so yearned to see her, that 
he suddenly made up his mind to return, and arrived im- 
expectedly in England, when Clara had completed her 
twelfth year. Then there was, indeed, joy for all, save 
Aunt Lydia, whose plans were all upset by her brother- 
in-law's return. He did not approve of her system of 
education, and he immediately made Clara commence an 
entirely new plan, much to her aunt's indignation. Now 
Clara's life grew as bright as possible, and she soon learned 
to cling to and love her father far beyond her utmost ex- 
pectations. Sir Edward had, from ill-health, become 
indolent and careless about most things ; yet in all that 
interested his child, was still warm and energetic. He 
soon saw his folly in having trusted such a treasure to 
one who was utterly unable to perform the part of a 
mother to her — so different was the harsh, cold Miss 
Hamilton, to the gentle and amiable Lady Howard. Sir 
Edward at once determined he would never again have to 
blame himself for having failed in his duty to his child ; 
and he would not leave Beech-hall without her who was 
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now as dear as his life to him. Alas ! how soon was he 
compelled to put this resolution into practice ! His health, 
which had been better, again gave way the second year 
after his return, and once more his physicians recommended 
his leaving England. Grieved as he now was to be obliged 
to quit his home, he was quite determined Clara should 
go with him. True, she had only just entered upon her 
fourteenth year, and her education was but half completed; 
yet why should she not go with him ? — there would be 
every advantage for her on the continent, and he would 
himself superintend her studies. Miss Hamilton was, 
of course, most indignant at the idea of Clara being taken 
from her care; for she knew Beech-hall would be closed, 
and she herself obliged to return to her former home ; 
besides which, there were many privileges she would have 
to give up that she had long enjoyed there. 

In vain she remonstrated. Sir Edward was firm ; and 
in high indignation she quitted Beech-hall, not even stay- 
ing to direct the preparations for her niece's departure. 

And Clara! oh, how gladly, how willingly, did she 
leave her home, dear and beautiful as it was; but her 
father was to be with her, and that was all in all to her. 
She knew not then how long it would be ere she returned 
to that loved place ; now she only lived in the present, 
and rejoiced in the realisation of her childish dreams — of 
loving and being loved by her father. But we need not 
follow them in their joumeyings ; we may pass on to 
some years later. Suffice it to say. Sir Edward kept -his 
word, and Clara's education was carefully finished; and 
she became not only an accomplished, but a sensible and 
clever woman. 
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For five long years they travelled abroad, Sir Edward's 
restless disposition seldom allowing them to remain long 
in one place. Thus Clara had acquired an imusual 
amount of information for one so young. Yet, while 
storing her mind with mere worldly knowledge, heavenly 
things, alas t were never thought of. She knew of no 
better knowledge than that which nature and the writings 
of clever men afforded her. She never heard that com- 
mand — "Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness;" and there was no one who told her of 
that gracious Saviour who spoke those words, and who has 
promised a special blessing to those who seek him early. 

" ' The spring-time of the year is coming,' Clara dear, 
and I have a plan to propose which I hope may meet 
with your approval," said Sir Edward, gaily, one morning 
to his daughter, as they sat together in an apartment of 
Hotel, at Lucerne, where they had spent the winter. 

<< Indeed, dear papa, what can it be ) " 

" Nothing more nor less than to return to happy Eng- 
land ; I long to see it once more." 

How Clara's eyes beamed with delight as she replied — 
" To England ! Can you really mean it, papa ? Are 
you sure your health will not suffer from the change ? " 

'' I think not, dear ; and Monsieur Lombard thinks not 
also. You know he has been here lately. I have not 
mentioned this plan before, as I had not quite fully 
determined, and did not like to raise expectations in you 
which I might have to disappoint. Now, Clara, for your 
decision 1 " 

" Oh, papa, you know what I shall say ! Indeed, indeed, 
nothing can be so delightful to me. How soon shall we go I " 
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'' As soon as you can be ready. We shall be some 
time on the road, as travelling is not so rapid now as in 
summer. But I am anxious to reach London before the 
height of the season, as I think it full time my Clara 
should be introduced to the world ; indeed, my child, I 
have kept you too long &om such a pleasure." 

" Oh, don't say so, papa ! How could I have pleasure 
in anything in which you were not able to participate 1 — 
and indeed," she added, as a thoughtful expression passed 
over her fece — " indeed, I don't think the world could 
make me any happier, or so happy, I may say, as I 
now am. I hope, papa, that my introduction to society 
is not your reason for returning ) I should be so sorry if 
I thought it was." 

" No, certainly — ^not entirely, Clara ; but I feel I have 
been a wanderer too long, and I now desire to have some 
rest and quiet in my own home. We shall pass the 
winter, or rather spring, in London; and then, when 
summer comes, if all is well, I hope we shall see Beech- 
hall again." 

" Oh, how charming to see dear, dear home again ! 
How I wonder what changes have taken place in Wil- 
mington since I left ! I was quite a child then, you know, 
papa. How differently I shall look upon things now ! 
There are some things I remember, and like so well, too, 
about Beech-hall, I hope you will not have them altered, 
papa — (you used to say you would once) — the Httle gate 
that leads into the wood, the pretty walk through it to 
the parsonage, with that little rippling brook which I 
wanted so much to walk through, and Aunt Lydia would 
not allow me ; and she kept the gate locked afterwards, 
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and I could only peep through the bars^ and childlike 
long to do as I pleased, and walk in the wood. Then I 
remember wondering why it always made the same noise ; 
and when I asked aunt^ she told me I was a silly child, 
and had no taste to be always watching the brook, when 
the fountain in the garden was so much prettier ; but I 
never could see it — the water spouting out of the 
dolphin's mouth seemed frightful, and I thought the little 
brook seemed to flow so much more naturally and prettily 
along." 

" So your love of nature began very early, Clara ; well, 
you have had many opportunities of studying it since, in 
all these five long years we have been away. Many times, 
I daresay, you have grown weary of it, you have been so 
much Idft alone with only these lakes and snow mountains 
for companions." 

" Oh, no ! never lonely, papa, always glad to be with 
you, but never tired of studying nature ; only sometimes 
" She paused. 

" Only sometimes what, Clara?" 

" I hardly know how to express myself, papa ; but it 
seems as if there was a something wanting in me to make 
me fully understand all these wonders ; like the rippling 
of the brook, I seem to lose myself in contemplation 
sometimes, and I feel as if there was something else I ought 
to learn from nature that I cannot &thom." 

" No more can any one, my dear ; there is no one can 
understand everything." 

" No, it was not that, papa; you have not quite caught 
my meaning. Indeed, I can hardly say myself what it is 
that I want to discover ; it is not now as when a child — 
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the causes of certain eflfects. But — but — I think I do 
not know sufficient of the Creator of all these beauties.'* 

" Ah ! well^ my dear^ I daresay I am as ignorant as 
you of these things — perhaps I ought to know more ; 
but do not make yourself uneasy, for you are too young 
yet to become religious." 

" But not too young to die, papa," said Clara, 
solemnly. 

" My dearest child, do not be moody. Why make 
yourself miserable j what harm have you done that you 
should fear death ? " 

" But, dear father, what good have I ever done 1 " she 
said, kneeling down by Sir Edward's side, and raising her 
mild blue eyes to his face. 

" Much, very much, my love : you have solaced many 
a dreary hour of sickness and pain, and been the joy and 
pride of my heart; you have made me, who never thought 
to see happiness again, the happiest of men." 

A tear trembled in Clara's eye as she fondly kissed her 
father, but yet she felt checked in what she might have 
confided to him — her deep sense of her own short- 
comings, an undefined longing for something more stable 
to rest upon than what earth could afford ; and yet she 
knew of no way to discover what she so much wished to 
obtain. The Bible, alas ! had never been read ; she had 
never been directed to " search the Scriptures ; " all re- 
ligious subjects were carefully avoided by her father, as 
tending only to unsettle her mind, and make her un- 
happy. Few opportunities were afforded her of attending 
public worship — as even in those towns abroad where 
Protestant service is conducted, many of the churches 
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are closed during the winter months ; and evmi when 
opened, Sir Edward had ever discouraged his daughter 
from attending them. No wonder, then, that a beam of 
joy should shine into Clara's heart at the prospect of 
again returning to her own country. There she trusted 
her longings might be satisfied, and that some friend 
might be found who would lead her right. Light and 
buoyant was her step, as she took her morning's walk by 
the shores of that most beautifril of all lakes — Lucerne. 

^^ Tes,** she exclaimed to herself, as she surveyed the 
snow-clad mountains around her, with the majestic Mount 
Pilatus towering above all — " yes, this land may have 
grandeur — more sublime beauty — ^but it can never be so 
dear to me as my ownidear English home.*' 

Very trying had these five years been to Clara, though 
a murmur, even to herself, had never escaped her lips : — 
her father's ill-health ; her own lonely situation among 
strangers, with none but her maid (who had nursed her 
in infancy) to whom to apply in any difficulty, where a 
female friend would have been so pleasant ; and often the 
fear of losing her only parent^ preyed heavily upon her 
mind. Those only who have experienced the feeling of 
having no settled home, no friends to whom to confide 
the inmost feelings of the heart, will know how to 
sympathise with Clara. The incessant watchings and 
anxieties attending upon her father's constant relapses ; 
the hours of reading English newspapers ; the long con- 
versations Sir Edward would hold with her, in the sub- 
jects of which, with all her endeavours, she often found it 
impossible to feel an interest, — ^were all borne with untiring 
patience and self-denial To mould her own will to that 
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of the parent she so dearly loved, was her great aim; 
and well she succeeded, for surely never did greater afifeo 
tion subsist between father and daughter than between 
Sir Edward and Clara. 

^' Lewis, are you not glad we are going home again?'* 
exclaimed Clara that evening to her maid, who, as we 
before said, had been with her young mistress from 
infancy; and having attended Lady Howard on her death- 
bed, was very highly esteemed by Sir Edward, and 
almost regarded as a friend by Clara, ' 

^ Indeed, Miss Howard, I am very glad-^more for 
your sake than my own, because I know it will make 
you so happy.'* 

" Yes ! I am, indeed, very much delighted ; but you 
cannot think how pleased papa is about it, too— he seems 
in such good spirits." 

" Do you think, then, •'that my master is better, 
ma'am 1 " 

*^ Oh ! very decidedly so ; and he wishes us to lose no 
time in making preparation for leaving here; and you 
know papa, when he has once made up his mind about a 
thing, likes no time to be lost — so you nmst make all the 
haste you can, Lewis." 

" Certainly, ma'am ; I am sure I will lose no time." 

The few days that intervened before their departure 
were spent in a delightful state of bustle and preparation 
by Clara, whose whole heart overflowed with pleasing 
anticipations and conjectures, though perhaps a little 
damped when she thought of the formidable ordeal she 
must pass through in being introduced to the world, — a 
subject in which she saw her &ther took np small interest. 
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They were to spend the first few weeks with Mr Hamil- 
ton, Sir Edward's brother-in-law, who resided in London 
generally, and then to look out for some residence for 
themselves. Their journey was necessarily rather a long 
one, the usual route for travellers not being very easily 
passed in winter. But at length they arrived safely at 
Calais, from whence Clara could discern the white cliffs 
of England, which to her seemed quite as tempting as we 
are told they did to Julius Csesar ere he embarked on 
his first enterprise against Britain. It was a lovely day, 
mild as spring, and the sea clear and calm, as Clara and 
her father stood upon the deck of the English steamer, 
watching it intently as it glided swiftly through the 
waters. 

" So dear Clara is glad to return again," said Sir 
Edward, fondly placing his hand on his daughter's 
shoulder. 

^^ Indeed, indeed I am ! Oh, I am so happy !" 

" So am I, darling ; and I hope we shall not leave 
England any more. If God pleases to spare my life^ I 
will spend the remainder of it among my own people. 
We have wandered long enough." 

" Dear papa, may God indeed spare your life to me ! " 
replied Clara, her voice trembling as she spoke. 

" Well, we cannot tell, my child ; these things are hid 
firom us, and no doubt wisely." 

At this moment, the steward came to speak to Sir 
Edward, and this subject was not resumed. And soon 
came the hurry of landing — custom-house officers running 
about among the passengers to examine the smaller 
articles of luggage — people pushing forward — cabmen 
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shouting; and porters hurrying about. Clara and her 
£skther^ glad to get away from this scene of confusion, 
leaving their servants with the luggage, hastened to the 
hotel, and were soon enjoying a good English dinner, 
with a cheerful, blazing fire, and all that looked homelike 
around them. 

Next morning, Clara could scarcely believe it was not a 
dream, to hear her own language spoken — ^the well-known 
street-cries under her window — and the honest, hearty 
feeling expressed in the faces of her own country-people. 
They remained at Dover a few days, to give Sir Edward 
time to recover from the fatigues of his journey, ere they 
started for London. Clara felt nervous at the prospect of 
encountering her relations. She had so seldom seen any 
of them, that she could hardly remember what they were 
like; she had some undefined kind of dread that they 
must, all more or less resemble Aunt Lydia, and this 
thought oast a cloud over her otherwise pleasurable 
anticipations. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

" The world employs its various snares 

Of hopes and pleasures, pains and cares, 

And chain'd to earth I lie : 

When shall my fetter'd powers be free. 

And leave these seats of vanity. 

And upward learn to fly ? '* 

Steblc. 

^\ I WONDER what sort of girl Clara will be 1 " exclaimed 
the lively Kate Hamilton, for the twentieth time, either 
to herself or aloud, the day the Howards were expected in 
— Street. 

'^ Something quite original, no doubt, with the absurd 
education Sir Edward has chosen to give her, and Hying 
all this time away from society," said Mr Hamilton, 
sarcastically. 

" Clara was always a singular but a very clever child, 
William," said Mrs Hamilton, gently. "I know even 
your sister Lydia thought so ; and I daresay the peculiar 
training she has had will have done her less harm than 
most young people." 

" That remains to be proved, Harriet. I am no 
advocate for making people either singular or clever ; and 
I wish Sir Edward may not see the folly of his conduct 
too late. My belief is, Clara will be no more fit than a 
child to introduce into society." 
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" Oh, I hope not ; but, however, we shall soon judge 
for ourselves," said Mrs Hamilton. 

" 1 need not, I hope, Kate, however, have again to 
remind you, that you are to be very attentive to your 
cousin. A time ma^ come when you will be glad to have 
made her your friend. Sir Edward is a man of great 
wealtii and interest, and may do us much service. At the 
same time, do not talk the nonsense you often do now 
about your passion for balls, and dress, &c,y whidi quite 
disgusts me." Mr Hamilton spoke almost sternly, and 
Kate crimsoned at his observations, as she replied, 
shortly — 

" I will do my best, papa." 

^' And you, too, Claude," glancing at his son, a hand- 
some youn^ man who was indolently reclining on a couch 
— " yon will, 1 hope, endeavour to make yourself agree- 
able to your cousin." 

The young man nused his eyes contemptuously to his 
£Etther^s &ce, while he merely said — " 1 do not suppose I 
shall see enough of my cousin to commend myself in any- 
wise to her notice." 

" Come, come, Claude, do not talk in that way ; why 
not strive to wiH cousin Clara at once, while you have 
her all to yourself ? Remember she will be a great heiress," 
said Kate, merrily shaking back her curls. 

" So she may be, for aught 1 care ; if her face be not 
equal to her fortxme, which is seldom the case, she will 
have no addresses of mine ; I do not care for wealth — 
beauty *is all to me." 

^ Claude," said Mr Hamilton, sternly, " who will pay 
your debts, I should Hke to know, if you do not assist 
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yourself 1 Though some of your unole's estates are en- 
tailed, your cousin will undoubtedly have a very large 
fortune. As for beauty, it is of no consequence whatever. 
Let me never hear you speak so inconsiderately again." 
And Mr Hamilton left the room. 

" I wish, Claude, you would not make use of such 
observations ; you know, my dear, they annoy your father, 
and of course, in doing so, you grieve me," said poor Mrs 
Hamilton, anxiously. 

" On my honour, my dear mother, I would not hurt 
your feelings for the world; but I must own it rouses 
my indignation to hear my £either speak of my cousin as 
a mere speculation. From my heart I pity her, beset as 
she will be, in this her first season, with fortune-himters 
on all sides. Who would wish to be an heiress ! " 

^' I am sure I often wish I was one ; it would be so 
nice to have as much money as one could hardly know 
what to do with," said Kate, flushing slightly. 

'^ Then take my word, Kate, don't wish that again ; I 
really do think wealth has never given happiness, though, 
like you, there are some occasions in which I have wanted 
money." And Claude sighed heavily. 

" My dear boy," said his mother, sorrowfully, " I know 
there are; but you have been very extravagant, and 
have justly made your father angry, therefore you are 
now reaping the consequences of your own follies." 

" Well, perhaps, I may be — ^but seriously, mother, I 
intend to reform; but my father will not bend me to 
his will as he thinks. I am not going to be goaded, 

and " 

Just then, the sound of a carriage stopping below was 
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heard, and Kate exclaimed, "They are here — ^they are 
here I " 

" I shall meet you at dimier, then, mamma ; till then, 
adieu !" said Claude, hastily escaping ere Sir Edward and 
his daughter ascended the stairs. Nothing could be 
kinder than the reception given by all the Hamiltons to 
the travellers, who, however, fatigued with their journey, 
soon retired to their own apartments to take a little rest 
before dinner. And what did the fastidious Claude think 
of his cousin, when she joined their party after enjoying 
an hour's repose? Did she realise his ideas of perfect 
beauty 1 for Claude was considered a great connoisseur in 
female loveliness. He now for the first time beheld a 
face he had often pictured, but never seen; Clara's at 
once was stamped as the highest, purest style of beauty ; 
not perhaps in perfect regularity of feature, but here is 
her description: — A figure tall and slender, of perfect 
symmetry; hair as black as jet, waving gently over a 
verp; fine placid brow ; and from under a pair of long 
silken lashes, the beholder was surprised to see eyes of 
deep, soft, liquid blue, which, without having any keenness 
in them, seemed calmly to read character as if it were 
written on the face ; her nose was partly aquiline, with a 
mouth and chin whose sweetness of expression was un- 
rivalled ; and a complexion beautiful, though not dazzling. 
Perhaps her features were the least charm of her lovely 
face ; the countenance was calm, yet touched with just a 
shade of pensiveness, which gave it only an additional 
interest. No one could see her, and not be struck with 
such a rare combination of all that was lovely. So 

B 
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Claude felt as he almost forgot himself in amazement, to 
think that this should be the little girl he had once seen 
years before, and whom then he only thought rather 
pretty, but far too shy to please his fancy. He failed not 
to tell Kate that evening, in a laughing manner, that he 
was perfectly satisfied, and should lose no time in follow- 
ing her advice. By Claude, however, more than any of 
the Hamiltons, was Clara likely to be appreciated ; her 
quiet composed manners, a perfect self-possession, which 
appeared even the first evening they spent together, made 
him long to win her love ; he saw she possessed the very 
qualities in which he was deficient. Though to his own 
family Claude generally seemed wild and extravagant, 
yet there was much that was good and noble about him, 
and which wanted only some one, like Clara, with the 
capacity to bring it out. The next few days were chiefly 
spent in receiving visits or returning them, with Mrs and 
Miss Hamilton, Sir Edward declining at first to see any 
visitors until he was quite recovered from his recent 
fetigue; every spare moment Clara devoted to him, 
refusing all invitations until he was able to accompany 
her. At length. Sir Edward seemed well enough, and 
declared his intention of joining the family. 

" Oh, I am so glad, uncle ! Then Clara will perhaps 
accept some of the many invitations she has had, and go 
to Lady Stanley's ball on Thursday — she is so anxious 
Clara should be there," said Kate, eagerly. 

Sir Edward smiled good-humouredly ; and turning to 
Clara, asked what she thought about making her first 
appearance 1 He could not see her face, for she was pur- 
posely concealing it from him; so he knew not the 
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expression of sadness and perplexity that rested upon it. 
" Well, what do you say, dear ] " 

She seemed to struggle with some feeling for a moment, 
and then replied, raising her blue eyes wistfully to his 
face — " I can hardly tell what to think, dear papa ; just 
wbat you propose, I shall like best." 

" You do not know, Clara, how charming a ball is ; only 
try it once," said Kate. 

" I suppose I must, Kate," said her cousin, smiling. 

" Oh ! I know you will always be wanting to go again, 
when you get into the spirit of it." 

" I hope not, or else what will become of me ? " said 
Sir Edward. 

Kate laughed a merry little laugh, not at all consider- 
ing her uncle serious. Just then, the dressing-bell rang, 
and Kate hurried away. 

" What a frivolous little thing Kate is I" said Sir Edward. 

" No ; I don't think she is that, papa — only very light- 
heari;ed and full of fim, formed to enjoy the pleasures 
of life fully." 

" And you feel as if you were not formed for that, eh, 
my dear 1 " 

" I do not know, papa, because, as Kate says, I have 
yet to try them ; but I fancy dancing will not be any 
great enjoyment to me." And again a troubled ex- 
pression crossed over her fair face. She knelt down by 
her father's side, and he fondly passed his arm round her 
neck. 

" I thought you seemed grave about the ball, my dear; 
and sorry as I should be to force your inclinations, yet, 
my darling, the time has now arrived when it is highly 
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desirable you should make your appearance in the world, 
and I feel I should not be justified in withholding so 
great an ornament from it ; though Heaven knows, Clara, 
how much I shall miss the nice evenings we have hitherto 
spent together." 

" Oh ! let me stay with you, papa, and I shall wish no 
greater happiness." 

'^ No, no, my darling ! it must not be ; you must oblige 
me in this." 

" Yes, papa, if you desire it, I will" 

^^ And I doubt not you will like it, too. Gaiety has 
many attractions to the young, though its charms have 
ceased for me long ago."« 

'^ And I doubt not they will soon leave me, too," said 
Clara, smiling. 

" Now, my dear, you must not go and make yourself 
nervous about this ball — ^you have nothing to fear." 

'' No ; I am not much afraid of tiiat, papa : being a 
stranger to so many, I shall pass unnoticed, I daresay; 
and now I must run away from you, and dress, or we shall 
both be late ; " and kissing him affectionately, she left tiie 
room. Poor Clara! her father — ^no one understood her 
feelings, and she saw they did not; and this made her 
reserve greater than ever. Something had suggested 
itself to her — a doubt as to whether the world could give 
her that peace for which she so much sighed. But she 
checked the feeling, remembering she had not yet tried 
it ; but it would come again, and she thought she was 
sure peace was not to be found in the world. Then, 
again, it was resisted, as she knew her father wished her 
to enter society — and that was enough. So the ball was 
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agreed upon, and Clara tried to rejoice at it. Next 
morning, when Clara entered her &ther*s room, he put 
into her hand a number of bank-notes, telling her she 
must purchase what she chose for herself, in the way of 
dress. In vain she protested she wanted nothing; Sir 
Edward only laughed. She next tried to discover his 
wishes about her dress ; but it was equally vain. He 
told her he left all such things to ladies, and she must act 
for herself in these matters. 

" Well, then, I must be content with Kate's assistance, I 
suppose,'* said Clara, smiling; and the carriage was ordered 
to take them out for a drive. When they returned, a 
splendid collection of dresses, <kc., awaited their inspeo- 
tion, which delighted Kate not a little ; and she was most 
enthusiastic in her expressions of rapture, quite foigetting 
her brother's caution not to envy her cousin. She was 
incHned often to wish she were but in Clara's position ; 
how much more she should prize her advantages ! — ^for the 
listlessness with which her cousin looked at the things was 
beyond her comprehension. Miss Howard was no great 
length of time before she had finished ; and having dismissed 
the shopman, she gave a sigh of relief, as she exclaimed^- 

'^ How wearisome all this is, Kate ! I am so glad it is 
over. Now, shall we go to our own room, and have a nice 
quiet chat until the dressing-bell rings 1" 

" With pleasure, dear Clara. Now tell me, Clara," 
continued Kate, when they were quietly seated in the 
dressing-room, " how is it you don't seem to care for all 
these pretty things 1" 

" Me 1 oh, I hardly know ; but it always tires me, 
somehow." 
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" Well, you are very different to me. And do tell me, 
coz, what you intend to wear at Lady Stanle/^? ** 

" No, no ! I must keep the secret," said Clara, laugh- 
ing. '' Oh, dear ! I had no idea it was so late ! " looking 
at her watch. 

" Well, I will come back when I am dressed, if I may," 
said Kate, hastening away. 

When she reached her own room, what was her 
astonishment to find the very dresses she had herself 
admired most, laid there ! Hastily completing her toilet, 
she returned to her cousin's room to inquire the reason of 
the mistake, and then found they were intended for her 
as a present. 

" Oh, how generous you are, Clara ! — ^you have made me 
so happy ! " and Kate quite danced for joy. 

" How singular," thought Clara, "that my cousin 
should have such pleasure in these things ! " 

Just then, Lewis, having finished dressing Miss 
Howard's hair, opened her jewel-box, at the same time 
displaying to the wondering Kate a profusion of brilliants. 

" Oh, Clara, do let me look ! — ^how splendid they are ! 
You must be very happy !" she exclaimed, with childish 
glee. 

" Happy 1" repeated Clara, slowly ; " my dear Kate, you 
don't think the possession of such things as these would 
make me happy 1 " 

" Why, no— perhaps not altogether ; but still amongst 
other things they will contribute — ^they would to me, I 
am sure." 

Poor Kate ! the world and its vanities had engrossed 
her very heart. She knew nothing, she thought of 
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nothing beyond the present scene, though there be a trea- 
sure more precious than rubies — a pearl of greater price 
than those which ocean yields — a crown of more dazzling 
brightness than any earthly diadem. Nor was Clara 
possessed of clearer knowledge ; but she instinctively felt 
the possession of jewels was no dehght to her, and she 
could but half imderstand her cousin's pleasure. 

" They are very beautiful, no doubt ; and I value them 
most highly. Papa has been very kind in giving me a 
great many ; and the others — ^how dear they must ever be 
to me, for they were my mother's. Ah, Kate ! " she 
added, the tears springing into her eyes, '^you have a 
treasure I never knew how to prize — ^you have a mother. 
Oh, if I had but a mother, what would I not give ! '* 

" Yes, indeed, I have ; and a very dear, kind one she is. 
I do not think I could live without her." 

" And I never knew mine. You are a happy girl, 
Kate. Love her, value her whUe you may." 

" Yes, indeed I will." 

" Bring my dress, Lewis ; I am ready," said Clara. 

" What an immense sum this diamond bracelet must 
have cost ! " said Kate, holding up a string of brilliants, 
sparkling with many colours. 

" Yes ; I am ashamed to say how much papa spent 

• upon that for me ; but, Kate, I often wonder of what use 

these things really are — can they do us any good!" 

There was a touching melancholy in her voice as she 

spoke. 

" Yes — ^no— I ^eannot tell exactly. I think, though, 
there ia^ I fancy I should like to be constantly having 



more." 
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" But to me life seems so very short, and we must leave 
all so soon ; do you not thin k " 

" My dear ooz, do not be so melancholy," interrupted 
Kate. " It is quite a relief to hear the dinner-bell, you 
make me feel so sad." 

" I did not mean to do that, Kate," Clara said, kindly 
kissing her cousin ; and hastily closing her dressing-case, 
they descended to dinner. It was very plain from this 
conversation, that though the cousins might like each 
other very much, yet there was no real sympathy between 
them. Clara had fondly hoped there might have been ; 
but, long ere this, she had seen most of her cousin's real 
character; for Clara possessed much true discernment, 
and was quick at discovering the thoughts and feelings of 
others. Kate Hamilton, though thoughtless and frivolous 
in the extreme — enjoying the world, with all its pleasures, 
with the keenest relish, having no thought beyond — ^was 
yet unselfish and good-natured, perfectly open and in- 
genuous, and, already looked up to her oousin with the 
most unbounded admiration. Had Clara, however, pos- 
sessed the privileges Kate had done, she would not have 
been seeking then for peace. For years, as we before 
said, she had seldom been in a Protestant place of worship ; 
and though sometimes at mass, the senseless mummery of 
the whole proceeding was distasteful to her. As to Sir 
Edward, he considered his health quite sufficient excuse 
for absenting himself from all religious services, and 
almost always, while abroad, detained Clara likewise, 
either to read the newspapers to him, or else they walked 
out into the public gardens, to listen to the bands playing, 
or to amuse themselves in watching the different persons 
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they saw. How lamentable it is to see so many of our 
own countrymen wishing to degrade our English Sabbath 
to the level of the continental one ! — this precious Sab- 
bath, which is old as creation itself, and which is the 
great safeguard of our nation, and which has made Eng- 
land the most highly-&youred of all lands. 

But there was no one to tell Clara it was wrong thus 
to spend God's holy day — ^no one to suggest that, by an 
attendance at the house of God, she would secure oppor- 
tunities of learning the true source and end of her being, 
and the close, intimate connelion that existed between 
her own happiness and a conformity to the will of her 
Creator. 

When Miss Howard and her cousin entered the draw- 
ing-room, they found a young nobleman there, who, 
according to Kate's account, was a friend of Claude's, 
and who was frequently a guest at their house. He 
appeared about five or six and twenty, of highly pre- 
possessing appearance, though perhaps not positively 
handsome. Clara noticed Kate's deep blush, and some- 
what hurried manner, as she introduced Lord Cleveland 
to Miss Howard ; and her colour grew still deeper when 
she saw the extreme eagerness with which he greeted her, 
and instantly took the vacant seat by Clara's side, enter- 
ing into conversation with the air of a man determined to 
make himself agreeable. Dinner, however, being almost 
immediately annoimoed, he had not much opportunity of 
speaking; and Clara presently found herself seated between 
her uncle and Claude, while Lord Cleveland was opposite. 
Had she been inclined to notice him, she might have 
observed how frequently his eyes were directed towards 
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her, with the deepest interest ; but happily unconscious 
of her own personal attractions, and equally indifferent to 
admiration, she only amused herself with listening to 
Claude's humorous conversation, to which it was a great 
relief to turn, after the incessant formal attentions she 
received from Mr Hamilton, for whom she felt quite a 
dread. She could not understand his cold, stem manner 
to his own children, while he evidently made every exer- 
tion to be agreeable to her. She felt it was impossible to 
be grateful to him, as she had vainly tried ; for a man who 
knows not how to shew kindness to those who ought to be 
dearest to him, cannot expect to gain the esteem of others. 

Mrs Hamilton was a kind, gentle being, to whom Clara 
felt much attracted ; but she was too weak and timid to 
act the part of a guide to her niece, who would have given 
the world could she only have been invited to confide in 
her aunt as a mother. But Mrs Hamilton stood in great 
awe of her husband, whose sternness had quite subdued 
her spirits ; so that it was now almost impossible to rouse 
her to any exertion, unless connected with her children, 
to whom she was most devoted. She was extremely 
anxious to forward her husband's plan of bringing about 
a union between Clara and her son, and used all her 
remaining energy to make the visit pleasant to Sir Edward 
and his daughter. 

Clara liked her cousin Claude very much ; but regard- 
ing him as a spoilt boy, whose conversation amused her, the 
idea of his being her lover never entered her head. Con- 
sequently, the extreme attention of both her uncle and 
aunt made her feel uncomfortable, lest she should be 
giving them too much trouble. 
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When the gentlemen joined them after dinner, Lord 
Cleveland at once sought Clara's side. There was a 
frankness and gaiety in his conversation which pleased 
her much — he was so easy to talk to, there was no need 
for fear of wanting subjects to converse upon — ^he was ever 
^ady. Music was at length proposed; and Kate, who 
sang and played remarkably well, immediately, at Clara's 
request, seated herself at the piano. 

" Of course you play, Miss Howard," said Lord Cleve- 
land. 

" To no one but myself." 

'* How cruel ! but you are only joking — aU ladies per- 
form now, I think." 

" Do they 1 Well, as there are exceptions to every rule, 
I am one, for it is quite six months since I have touched 
an instrument. My cousin plays and sings so very well, 
I have no wish to do so as long as I am able to hear her. 
I think it is much pleasanter to Hsten than to play 
myself." 

" You do not then consider your friends' tastes ] " 

" Certainly I should, were it desirable ; but as none of 
them have heard me, they are ignorant of their loss," 
Clara said, smiling. 

" Then, if you do not play or sing, you draw ] " 

" I think I may say I do very little of that either ; cer- 
tainly I sketch occasionally, but I infinitely prefer music." 

" Then why do you not cultivate it V* 

" Because I have had no opportunity. Last winter we 
were at Lucerne, and could not meet with a good instru- 
ment ; so I gave up my music. By and by, I hope to 
resume it." 
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" You make me extremely curious. You say you 
neither sing, play, nor draw ; what are you in the habit 
of killing time with ) En^broidery, perhaps ) '* 

" You will b^in, my lord, to think me incapable of 
doing anything, if I tell you embroidery is not much in 
my way." 

" Really you surprise me. I thought these were the 
only things ladies ever did." 

Clara laughed merrily. " Your opinion is^ then, a very 
erroneous one. I hope you are not meaning to accuse me 
of leading a butterfly-life. So far from wanting to kill 
time, I haye often found it too short for all I wished 
to do." 

" Oh, pray, then, give me your recipe, for I often find 
it hang very heavy on nof hands ; though not always — 
to-night, for instance, I wish the hours were twice as 
long." 

" Well, if you wish to know what I do, then I will tell 
you. I read a great deal, and walk, and talk, and now 
and then, perhaps, I do undertake a little embroidery." 

" Now, Miss Howard, you are laughing at me. I do 
the three firsi-mentioned things; but really one cannot 
be always doing them. I grow so tired of reading, I 
often fall asleep over it." 

" And what style of reading do you generally adopt 1 " 

" Oh, why, of course I always have the new novels^ <kc, 
as they come out." 

" Oh, now then, I find out the reason of your ennui. 
If you never read anything but novels, you may well be 
heavy." 

" Well, but other reading must be fatiguing as well." 
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Clara did not sympathise — she only felt she knew no 
weariness; for, like an industrious bee, she was con- 
tinually storing her mind with fresh information, and 
without any feeling but that of pleasure at all she learnt. 
Just then, Mr Hamilton advanced to try to persuade Miss 
Howard to sing ; but she assured him it would be a great 
treat if Kate would give them the pretty little Italian 
song she had sung last night. Kate hesitated, but finally 
again seated herself at the piano. Clara remained stand- 
ing by her, and Lord Cleveland now listened with the 
profoundest attention. 

" Oh, sweetly pretty ! "Where did you hear it ? Who 
is the composer ? " he said, when Kate had finished. 

'^ I sang it last time you were here/' said K^te, a little 
abruptly, and colouring slightly. 

" Did you I Ton my honour, I beg your pardon. Miss 
Hamilton, for having forgotten it. I wonder I did not 
remember it." 

"I wonder so, too, for it really is so beautiful," said 
Clara. " Thanks, Kate. Now, please, my other favour- 
ite." 

'' No, please, not to-night," said Kate, earnestly ; and 
Clara^ seeing her cousin preferred to retire to her seat, 
politely forbore to press her. 

" Now, Miss Howard, if you will not think me too 
presuming, might I ask you to recommend me some 
books, for I see you cannot understand my ever being 
tired of reading; and, perhaps, if you were to suggest 
some to me, they might improve my taste." 

" I confess, my lord, I can fully understand your 
growing tired, if you only read those works of fiction, of 
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which there are sadi a nnmber in the present day. 
Were you to vary your slyle, you would find it more 
profitable." 

" Do you, then, never read novels I " 

" Sometimes I do, but I find they are too dangerous 
to indulge in frequently ; I fear so much getting into the 
habit of reading under excitement, that I only allow my- 
self one now and then." 

^ Ah, then, you see my taste is vitiated." 

** I conclude it must be so, if you have lost all relish 
for more solid books." 

^ Lord Cleveland's carriage," said the servant, entering 
the room. 

" How provoking ! " muttered Lord Cleveland to him- 
self ; then aloud, rising — " I am exceedingly sorry to be 
obliged to leave you; but my mother and sister are 

going to the Duke of L ^'s ball, and I must be ready 

to attend them." 

'^ What a strange girl she is ! — ^I cannot make her out. 
No accomplishments, and yet so fiwcinating ; the more I 
conversed with her, the more charmed I became," said 
he, when the carriage door was dosed. 

The secret, however, was this — the quiet simplicity of 
her manner, her perfect freedom from affectation, joined 
with her graceful movements and beautiful &ce, could not 
£eu1 to excite general admiration. 

Lord Cleveland was the only son of the Earl and 
Countess of Harrington, and from earliest childhood had 
been accustomed to consider himself of no small import- 
ance. No wonder, then, he was somewhat spoilt by 
flattery, and prided himself upon making quite a sensa- 
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tion among the circles he chose to honour with his pre- 
sence. He was, however, amiable and amusing, in spite 
of other disadvantages. Unfortunately being, in the most 
dangerous acceptation of the word, a " flirt," many a poor 
heedless girl had been drawn on to believe herself the 
object of his unbounded affection, until a new beauty 
appeared, whose charms allured him away ; not that Lord 
Cleveland would have intentionally caused pain — he con- 
cluded most women as fickle as himself, and that they 
could as easily forget;. this in several instances had not 
been the case. Poor Kate Hamilton was the last to 
whom he had paid most flattering attentions ; her heart 
was not proof against her danger, and she had learnt to 
love him but too well. And now, what was her agony to 
find herself suddenly forsaken; for during the whole even- 
ing he had hardly addressed her, and his most insinuating 
smiles, his choicest compliments, and most agreeable con- 
versation, had been lavished upon Clara. Poor Kate^s 
heart ached with sickening anxiety as she watched 
italL 

" He will love Clara, I know he will — ^he must do," 
she thought ; " but will she return his affection as I do 1 
Oh ! she never can do that; but my cousin is an heiress, 
and I shall have nothing. She is beautiful and clever. 
Oh ! how I wish I was too ! " 

Unable to resist, she burst into an agony of tears the 
moment she retired to her own room, and wept long and 
passionately ; at length she was rotised by feeling a soft 
cheek pressed to hers — a kind hand supporting her droop- 
ing head. It was Clara. Kate started. *^ I hope I have 
not disturbed you, dear? I knocked, but receiving no 
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answer I ventured to come in ; and seeing your distress, I 
thought I might comfort you." 

'' Oh, I am quite well now, Clara ; sometimes I do feel 
a little unhappy — we all do, you know." 

Clara looked grave. " Can I not comfort you then, 
Kate ? But I would not press you to give me any con- 
fidence, imless you would like it." 

" Thanks, Clara, for your kindness, but I am better 
now, indeed — do not be angry with me, because I cannot 
tell you all." 

" Oh, no, certainly not ; but come and sit with me by 
the dressing-room fire a while, will you ) " 

" Yes ! in a minute I will be with you," 

Clara left the room, while Kate, hastily drying her 
tears, prepared to follow. Clara was at a loss to account 
for the sudden change of spirits which Kate had when 
she joined her. She seemed quite excited and wild, in her 
endeavour to conceal from her cousin the real cause of 
her sorrow. 

" Take care, Kate, or you will really set your dress on 
fire," said Clara, in an agony, as her cousin stood thought- 
lessly near the flame of a candle. 

" Oh ! I am on fire, Clara ! What shall I do I" she 
exclaimed, as Miss Howard beheld the thin gauze in a 
blaze. ** Help me !" screamed Kate, losing all self-posses- 
sion, and rushing wildly about the room. 

" Keep quiet — oh, pray do ! or I cannot put it out," said 
Clara, throwing, as well as she was able, a thick counter- 
pane over her cousin, and, with her maid's assistance, 
freely dashing her with cold water, which soon extin- 
guished the fire. 
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'^ Oh,' thousands of thanks ! But how wet you have 
made me and my tkew dress !— ^the first time I ha^e had 
it on, deai^ it is quite spoilt ! " 

" Never mind it now, Kate — ^you shall have another," 
said Clara, in a low voice, quite shocked hy her cousin's 
thinking of her dress, in comparison of the danger she 
had escaped. '^ Come, now," she added, kindly, " let 
us take off these wet clothes, or you> will get a sad 
cold." 

Kate submitted quietly, now subdued by her own 
foolishness, and Clara kindly assisted her to bed. 

" Poor Kate 1 " thought Clora^ when she returned to her 
own room — " she has sorrow, too ; I believe we all must 
have some secret burden to bear ; " and then she remem- 
bered to have heard or read somewhere, that ''man is 
bom to trouble." Ah ! yes, she knew where — it was in 
the old church at Wilmington years ago, for she recol- 
lected asking her aunt when she returned, " Why people 
had troubles 1 " " Because every one has, child." " And 
must I have them, too, aimt 1 " " Of course, Clara." 
" Have yow any, aunt ? " she ventured to ask. " Yes, to 
be sure, and a great many, too ; but why do you make 
such foolish observations ? I am being much tried now by 
a little girl who ought to be in the schoolroom learning 
her catechism." This had effectually checked her childish 
curiosity; but as she slowly left the room, she thought 
surely, child as she was, she must have troubles, too. 
She had no mamma; her papa was away; and Aunt Lydia 
was cross, and would not let her love her, even when she 
wished to do so. And then gradually, as Clara thought 
over her childish days, Kate's sorrow, Lord Cleveland, 
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and her first ball, she fell asleep ; and all these subjects 
seemed unaccountably crowded together in her dreams. 
Aunt Ljdia was waltzing in her spectacles with Lord 
Cleveland ; Kate was standing in the centre of the room, 
her dress in a perfect blaze, which no one toould put out, 
while some invisible power held her back from doing so 
herself ; and she felt she was only a child still, and won- 
dered how she had got into so crowded an assembly. 
Then all became confused, and she knew no more until 
she woke next morning, and found it was a dream. 
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CHAPTER III. 

** Dost thou know nothing of this, 
To be awed at woman's beauty ? 
Beauty, like a summer's day, 
Bubdueth by sweet influenoes. 
This is thy wondrous strength, 
O beauty t conqueror of all : 
The outline of our shadowy best, 
The pure, the comely creature, 
That winneth on the conscience with a saddening 

admiration. 
And some untutor'd thirst for God, 
The root of every pleasure." 

M. TUPPEB. 

The evening came that was to introduce Miss Howard to 
the beau monde; but no flattering agitation was in her 
breast. Perfectly unconscious of her own personal attrac- 
tions, and the impression she might make, as well as of 
the fact of her being an heiress, she felt she was going to 
see people, with no idea of being noticed by them ; and 
this gave an ease and calmness to her manner, which few, 
under similar circumstances, could have attained. 

Curiosity impelled Kate to complete her toilet early, 
that she might see the effect of Clara's. What was her 
amazement when she found her cousin attired in a simple 
white dress, with small pink rosebuds in her hair and 
bosom, and, with the exception of a pearl necklace and 
bracelets, no other ornament. And surely, what could 
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have looked more lovely ! The flowing drapery, contrasted 
with the black hair and blue eyes, the snow-white neck, 
and beautifully- moulded arms, all joined to form a picture 
of uncommon beauty. Kate's admiration, in spite of her 
disappointment, could not be restrained. 

" But, oh ! why wear so plain a dress, Clara ] " 
" Simply because I think it the prettiest." 
" Then why so few jewels ? where are the diamonds ?" 
" In my dressing-case, where, my dear Kate, if you 
please, they will remain ; their brilliancy might attract, 
and make me conspicuous." 

" Do you expect to pass unnoticed, then ? " 
" Yes, I hope so— why not ] " seeing Kate's amused 
look. 

" I wish you had had your hair in curls, then — if for 
nothing else, to oblige me." 

" Papa prefers my hair plain ; how can my little coz 
insinuate I would not please her?" she added, kindly 
placing her arm roimd hpr neck and kissing her. 

" Now, come, it is time to go, my dears ; are you 
ready 1 " said Mra Hamilton, entering the room. 

'' Quite ready, aunt ; I will go and tell papa," said 
Clara, bounding from the room. 
" Papa, the carriage is l^ere." 

" Very well, dear ; come here, and let me look at ^my 
child. Very good taste! — ^perfect simplicity! Nothing 
could make my Clara more lovely ! " were his expressions, 
as he surveyed her at a little distance ; then, taking his 
arm, they descended, and were soon on their way to 
Grosvenor Square. 
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" Wentworth, are you going to Lady Stanley's ball 
to-night f said Lord Cleveland, as he threw down a 

paper, in the club-room. The question was addressed 

to a tall handsome man of some forty years of age, and 
who was occupied in reading the previous evening's 
debate. 

" I beg youi* pardon, Cleveland ; did you speak ? " he 
said, after a pause. 

" Are you going to Lady Stanley's ball to-night f " 

" I did not think of it. You know how seldom I 
attend balls now. Is there anything new ) I need not 
go to the house to-night if there is; though I rather 
wanted to hear St George speak," replied the Earl of 
Wentworth, indifferently. 

" Well, do join me, then. There is a new star going 
to appear, before whose brilliancy aU others will be 
thrown into the shade; and I particularly want your 
opinion of her, Wentworth, for I have some thoughts 
of ^" 

" Marrying ! have you ? Well, I'm very glad to hear it 
— cannot do better," and the earl's features * relaxed a 
little. 

" Why, I did not say that positively ; but you see 
there might be many advantages. Miss Howard is not 
only the most beautiful woman I ever saw, but — ahem !— 
cm heiresa I " 

'' And what difference should that make in the choice 
of a wife, Cleveland ? " said Lord Wentworth, gravely. 

" Why, none, certainly ; but you see my padre thinks 
a great deal about it; and I should rather like to be 
married, after all. My mother and Frances were recom« 
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mending Miss Howard to me only yesterday. That was 
certainly only for her money, for they have neither of 
them seen her yet, — they only returned to town on 
Tuesday." 

" If you take my advice, Cleveland, there are two 
things you ought to do before you - marry — give up 
flirting, and to be sure you love the woman you desire to 
make your wife." 

" All very good, no doubt, Wentworth ; but marriages 
for love are not quite so common as they used to be — it is 
not fashionable." 

" Then the sooner you revive the custom the better, I 
think." 

" Suppose you do it yourself, now 1 " said Cleveland, 
laughing. 

" I should be very glad to have the opportunity, if I 
could." 

" And why not become a Benedict 1 " 

" Because I have not found a Beatrice." 

" Do you mean to say, then, you never yet saw a 
woman you could love 1 I thought every one loved truly 
•once; and, since I have seen Miss Howard, I have 
thought my time was coming, too." 

" Then you think my time is past for feeling Cupid's 
darts 1 " 

" I did not mean that ; but when a man gets engrossed 
with politics, and reaches your age, I should say there is 
not much chance left for him. Your tastes, no doubt, 
grow more fastidious, so that it is almost impossible to 
please you." 

" Mere beauty, elegance, or even accomplishments 
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would never charm me» There must be a mind, too, 
which shines out in words and actions. Because a girl is 
lovely, or an heiress, it does not follow that she is in 
other respects perfection. Bather the contrary— often 
the most beautiful are the least agreeable; and very 
probably this new star, as you name her, will soon bo 
spoilt by the flatterers who surround her — ^who will praise 
her beauty and envy her wealth. Then how soon that 
freshness of girlhood will pass away, and the cold world 
wiU throw a shadow over all the innocence of youth! 
Yes, Cleveland, when you have lived as long as I have, 
you will find the truth of what I say. I have watched 
until weary, and seen this effect times without number. 
How often I have noticed a fair and beautiful girl enter a 
ball-room for the first time, and marked that lovely blush 
of maiden modesty glowing on her cheek, at the gaze her 
attractions called forth ! And look at the change in a 
few months, or even weeks; — ^you see her borne im- 
resistingly along by the tide of gaiety, and never again do 
you see those sweet blushes or retiring manners." The 
earl took up the papers once more, as if to hide some 
emotion; but he sighed deeply, and it encouraged his 
companion to proceed. 

" On my honour, Wentworth, I should not have given 
you credit for half such sentiment! I thought you had 
never any observation beyond the house." 

" You are very much mistaken, then. I merely took 
up politics to drown other feelings ; and have nothing 
iurther to look forward to now, but seeing what service I 
can render my country." 

" But still, should you meet with a woman all perfec- 
tion, you would marry 1 " 
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" Provided the lady (or rather angel) would have me 
— ^whioh is a question y^u never consider." 

" Perhaps not. But why need you despair } " 
• " Because I have givwi up hope.** 

" You take a very gloomy view of things. If you will 
believe me, there are some exoeptions to this rule." 

" So I have heard, and so I have read in novels ; but 
' — excuse me, Clev^and — I never saw one." 

'^ Well, watch Miss Howard, now ; and if she does not 
prove an exception to your rule, why, I will never more 
have &ith in woman." 

" Then you have seen her. Is she the dau^ter of Sir 
Edward Howard} I heard they w^re to return to 
England." 

'* Yes, she is ; and J have not only seen her, but 
enjoyed her society for a whole evening, and never was so 
charmed in my life." 

" But you are so often charmed." 

" So I often profess ; but, believe me, for <»iee I am in 
earnest. Miss Howard is so perfectly unaffected, and yet 
her conversation has such a brilliant simplicity about it, 
that except yourself, Wentworth, there is no one I ever 
conversed with that I like so well ; and this is saying 
no little, for you have been a better Mend 1o me than 
any one I have ever known." 

" Thank you, Cleveland, for your frankness ; well, what 
more of Miss Howard 1 " 

" Oh, a great deal. There is so much genuine modesty, 
yet with such repose of manner, such quiet decision, — in 
fact, altogether, she is my ideal of a perfect woman, and 
I am quite persuaded all the flattery of the world could 
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net spoil her. You must see ber, for she is as beaatifiil 
as she is agreeable— -such eyes, like Tidiets; calm, clear, 
and quite angelie. I declare when I saw h^ I thought 
of Annie Laurie — ^you remember the lines : — 

** Her brow is like the snaw-drift^ 
Her Beck is like the swan; 
Her face it is the fairest 
Thatt ere the son shone on; 
And dark-blue is her 6*6;" 

and (he added, iaughiBg)— 

•* For bonnie Olara Howard, 
I 'd lay me down and dee." 

" Alrea€^ f Well done, Cleveland," said the earl, laud- 
ing, too. "Upon my word, you have interested me so 
much, I would not on any account miss the ball now.** 

" Do go — only mind you don't steal her away from me 
by y<Mir superior attractions." 

" Do not fear that," replied the earl, as they parted. 

Lady Stanley was delighted to notice among her guests 
that evening Ihe Earl of Wentworth — he was so difficult 
to secure, as he almost invariably pleaded his political 
duties as an excuse for his absence. Besides being one of 
the great^t statesmen of the day, he was perhaps the 
handsomest and most talented man of the age — ^yet who 
so indifferent to pubhc opinion as he ! Conscious though 
he certainly was of his own powers, he was unostentatious 
in displaying them. How frequently do we find this ! 
True greatness needs no applause. While those possess- 
ing inferior powers seek the praise of men as their 
highest honour, men of real sterling worth, who pursue 
their path through life with undeviating consistency, act- 
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ing at all times up to their principles, regardless of praise 
or blame, are honoured and valued for their unflinching 
integrity, which cares not to cope with the world, nor to 
meet its frowns. 

^' At last they are here 1" said Lord Cleveland to his 
friend, as Clara, blushing deeply, entered, leaning on her 
father's arm. The earl gazed upon her lovely face as 
she was speaking to Lady Stanley ; then turning to Cleve- 
land, he said, in a low voice, " You are right, I think ; the 
world will not spoil her — she will soar above it." 

" My sister, Lady Frances Cleveland," said Lord Cleve- 
land, as soon as there was a convenient opportunity for 
introducing her to Clara. Lady Frances bowed; and Miss 
Howard, as she raised her head, met the dark penetrating 
eyes of the earl's daughter, who was a tall, stylish woman, 
dressed in the height of fashion. Could any one have 
supposed her to have been the gay, laughing. Lord Cleve* 
land's sister, with that cold, haughty expression, which, 
however, she tried to subdue in speaking to Clara 1 This 
was not so easily accomplished. The supercilious curl of 
the lip was still there, and the restless impatient eyes wan^ 
dered round the room unceasingly. It was a great relief 
when the Countess of Harrington requested her daiighter 
to introduce her to Miss Howard. She was far more easy 
and pleasant in manner than Lady Frances ; but it was 
still agreeable to Clara to be led away by Lord Cleveland 
to join the dancers. Many and eager were the applications 
for her hand that night — but Clara soon felt fatigued; and 
declining to dance again, soon afterwards sought her 
father's side. Sir Edward was talking to Lord Went- 
worth, whom he had formerly known, and whom he 
seemed extremely glad to meet again. 
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" Would you favour me with an introduction to your 
daughter, Sir Edward 1 " he said. 

"Certainly, my lord. Clara^ Lord Wentworth, an 
old and valued friend of mind." 

Clara gave him the sweetest smile : to be a friend of 
her father's was quite enough to insure her good opinion. 
And now a conversation was begun which charmed her. 
The earl seemed the beau-ideal of a gentleman in a]l 
respects. There was a freshness in all he said, instinct 
with sincerity : all his actions seemed the result of genuine 
motives. There was a loftiness in his conversation, indi- 
cative of noble ideas, far above the multitude who sur- 
rounded him. This Clara quickly perceived, and thus 
enjoyed a new source of pleasure. Sir Edward seemed 
delighted, and contrived to draw Clara out, much to the 
admiration of Lord Wentworth. 

" I shall do myself the honour of waiting upon you. 
Sir Edward, the earliest opportunity." 

" I shall be most happy to see you, my lord," said Sir 
Edward, as they stepped into the carriage to return 
home. And Clara, when she leaned back, thought the 
evening had passed very pleasantly. 

"What an odious woman Lady Frances is !" exclaimed 
Claude Hamilton to his sister, after their uncle and 
cousin had retired. 

" Why more so to-night than usual 1 " 

" She is so contemptuous ! She positively said to me 
this evening, that her brother had told her to expect a 
beauty in Clara ; and indeed she could not discover any 
anything striking in her at all ! Just like her ! I told her 
what I thought — that I considered her the most perfect 
creature I had ever seen." 
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" How you would annoy her ! You know she cannot 
bear others to be admired more than herself — ^more espe- 
cially by you, Claude." 

" As for that, it is of no consequence. Persons who, 
from envy, cannot give others their due, deserve to be 
put down occasionally," said Claude, indifferently. 

" I am very sorry to hear of her giving vent to her ill- 
feelings about Clara, because she will only do herself 
harm by it : she made the same remark to Lord Went- 
worth." 

'^ Indeed ! and what did he say 1 

"'I am surprised at yoiu* ladyship's taste, as on all 
sides I hear how much Miss Howard is admired."^ 

" Capital ! Lord Wentworth is the man for me." 

" Come, Claude, I must go ; it is three o'clock." 

" Good-night, then." 

'Hie HsuGQiltons' remarks were only just concerning Lady 
Frances Cleveland. Tliere are some characters in the 
world — " few and far between," we hope — who cannot bear 
to hear the beauty or talent of others extolled, especially 
when they excel themselves. Lady Frances, however, 
belonged to this class ; but, independently of the envy she 
felt, there was a malicious design in her words, which 
were intended to be heard by Kate, as she wished her to 
know, however little she thought of Clara's beauty her- 
self, Lord Cleveland had been much charmed by it ; 
which she knew would much mortify Kate, who had been 
the exclusive object of her brother's attention so long, 
and whom she had the greatest dread of him marrying. 
Again, in her depreciation of Miss Howard to Claude, she 
desired to lessen the admiration she saw he felt for his 
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coufiin; for^ strange to say^ Lady Frances had a heart, 
and one which could feel deeply. It had been wholly 
given to Claude Hamilton j and now^ fearful of her charms 
be>ing superseded by so formidable a rival as Ckra, she 
endeavoured to imdervalue her in her cousin's eyes, that 
she might the more readily secure him for hersel£ 

Lord Cleveland was evidently already in love with the 
beautiful heiress ; so his sister determined in every way 
to assist him in gaining the afPections of Miss Howard, 
thereby securing him from a marriage with Kate, and 
also for ever putting aside any chance of a union between 
ClaudjB and his cousin. 

So Lady Frances, ere she closed her eyes in sleep, had 
determined to make herself agreeable to Clara, that her 
threefold purpose might by accomplished. 

Far different were the feelings of Clara, who, after dis- 
missing her maid, retired to rest, with the vain hope of 
sleeping. Now that the excitement of the evening had 
passed away, she felt restless and disquieted. ^'Is this 
pleasure 1 is there any real gratification in the indulgence 
of amusements during those hours I have been accustomed 
to spend in repose ? Does it compensate for all this 
weariness? Surely there must be something else, more 
satisfying than this !" thought Clara, and tears slowly 
found their way down her cheeks, as she pondered on 
whetiier there was not aoUd enjoyment to be found even 
in the world, or was she always to sigh in vain. There 
was, she felt, a longing, a thirsting for something, she 
kn^w not what, which at times pressed heavily upon her 
mind — a want of true happiness, which neither wealth nor 
affection could supply, fox there was not one earthly 
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blessing she could wish for that she had not. In the 
solitude of her own chamber often now did the onvied 
Clara Howard sigh for peace — ^peace to a conscience 
which said all was not well ! Poor girl ! she knew not 
yet who it is that can alone give happiness — she felt even 
now it was not the world ; but alas ! she had never read 
those beautiful words of the Eedeemer of the world, ** Oh 
that thou hadst hearkened to mjr commandments ! then 
had thy peace been as a river, and thy righteousness as 
the waves of the sea" (Isaiah xlviiL 18), and so she knew 
not to whom to go for that peace which passeth all un- 
derstanding. She resolved yet again to taste all the 
pleasures of the world, and by their utmost to fiU the 
void within. Clara knew not her Creator. It never 
occurred to her that He who had formed her so won- 
drously, and endued her with power to look upward and 
trace the motions of the heavenly bodies, and downwards 
to search into the deepest caverns of the earth's most 
hidden treasures, to transmit thought with the rapidity 
of lightning to another land, must have access to the 
most secret and hidden recesses of her own soul, and be 
oognisant of all her anxieties. She had never learnt to 
pray — so it did not occur to her then to throw herself 
on her knees and pour out her sorrows in the ear of that 
Invisible Being who has invited the confiding trust of all 
who need a Mend to teach and comfort them. And rest- 
lessly she continued thinking on her bed, sleep refusing 
to lull her to imconsciousness. She looked back with 
pleasure on Lord Wentworth's conversation — certainly she 
forgot her uneasiness when she listened to him ; but then 
he had not lightened her difficulty. His conversation. 
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though SO brilliant and clever, was only on worldly things. 
Certainly, in a ball-room, how could it be otherwise? 
" How weak I am, thus brooding over evils which my own 
foolishness makes for me ! I will be happy — I must be 
ungrateful for all my blessings — I will struggle against 
this needless depression ! " she exclaimed. Impetuously. 
Then falling back, overwhelmed by fatigue, she wept long 
and bitterly ; and at length, exhausted by her feelings, she 
sunk into a troubled slumber. 

Thus she was without a ray of light to guide her through 
the dark and thorny path of life ; for He who is the " Sun 
of righteousness," "the bright and morning Star," had 
yet to rise upon her benighted souL The word had yet to 
be spoken, " Let there be light " — and it should be done 
in His own good time — ^then should she see the dark and 
hidden cause of all her misery, and find the way of peace 
and joy. Often God permits his chosen servants to 
wander thus in darkness. Sometimes he permits them to 
pass through the deep waters of affliction, and sometimes 
to taste all the vanities of the world, until they find them 
but vexation of spirit ; but in all these he is secretly 
leading them to see the insufficiency of all created good 
to satisfy their cravings, and drawing them to lean only 
on him for their rest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Love I— what a volume in a word I 
An ocean in a tear I 
What concentrated Joy or woe, 
In blest or blighted love{ '* 

TUPPBR. 



" Well, my dear Clara, I have had no time to ask you 
how you liked your first ball 1 " said Sir Edward Howard 
to his daughter, the following day, when they were alone 
together in his dressing-room. Clara raised her mild 
blue eyes to his flEice, with an expression that puzzled 
him, and paused for a moment, ere she replied — " Upon 
the whole, I enjoyed it very much, papa ; though I 
fancy I had anticipated too much pleasure &om it." 

" And what did my dear Clara wish for more 1 " 

" Ah ! there I am at a loss myself. I know of nothing 
that was wanting ; and yet " She paused again. 

" Well, my dear, proceed." 

" I really don't know how to get on, papa ; but I am 
so tired this morning, and was so thoroughly wearied last 
night, that T can hardly think the pleasures of a ball 
compensate for the fatigue afterwards." 

" Well, perhaps not. You are a strange girl, Clara. 
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Instead of being glad to bo &ee^ as most young ladies 
would consider themselves to be, you seem to think 
gaiety no pleasure. I am half inclined to think you 
would rather read the newspaper to me ? " 

" Indeed I would, a thousand times ; and I am glad 
you reminded me. The papers are come, I know ; I saw 
Claude reading them just now. I will go and see if he 
is done with them," said Clara, rising and kissing her 
father affectionately. This was Clara's daily occupation. 
Her father, though he had no personal interest in pohtics, 
was yet strongly attached to party, and was always most 
anxious to hear all that went on in parliament ; and his 
daughter read so well, he always preferred hearing her to 
reading himself. Perhaps there cannot be a less interest- 
ing occupation than this for a young lady; but Clara 
never thought of this. With her, duty was a pleasure ; 
and whatever her father hked, that always gratified her. 
She had, however, often read Lord Wentworth's speeches, 
and been always pleased with them ; and now that she 
had seen and conversed with him, they would be doubly 
interesting. Sir Edward always said he considered him 
the finest speaker of the day; and as his opinions exactly 
coincided with his own, a speech of his was sure to be 
ffelcome, 

" Read yesterday's paper first, Clara — we did not finish 
it — and Wentworth's speech is there. I would not miss 
that on any account." 

Clara proceeded to read it, and was really delighted 
with it, though the subject was not one she understood 
much about before. When she had finished, and Sir 
Edward's opinion had been given, Clara ventured to 
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express her pleasiire at having conversed with the earl the 
evening before. 

" I do not doubt, my dear, you would enjoy it. It quite 
made me feel young again to see and hear him once 
more — there is no man I esteem more highly. I knew 
him years ago ; he was then quite a young man, and of 
course not the great statesman he now is. But I always 
prophesied he would be an extraordinary character. His 
greatness has not spoilt him, either — he is as noble- 
minded and honourable as he was then. I really shall be 
particularly glad to renew our acquaintance, and I hope 
my Clara will like it, too." 

" I doubt not I shall very much. He is my father's 
friend, and you are not so very easily pleased with people, 
my padre, excepting with your little Clara." 

** And that is because I could not find a fault in her if 
I tried." 

" Oh, papa, you must not say so ! " said Clara, putting 
her hand on his mouth. " You little know how naughty 
I often feeL" 

" I never see it then, darling." 

" No ; I should not like you to know it, because you 
would be so much ashamed of me." 

" But do tell me, dearest, is there anything you wish 
for 1 You know all I have is at your disposal." 

" Oh, papa ! indeed I have nothing to wish for. I 
should be the most imgrateful girl possible if I had ! " 

" But still you seem to imply a want of something. 
Perhaps it may be a heart to love you — not as I do, 
but some one who will be dearer than ever I can be. 
Well, I trust, my child, I shall some day see you happily 
married to one who can appreciate you." 
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Clara burst into tears. " My dearest father, you can- 
not tell how you distress me. I wish for nothing; and to 
be married, would be the greatest trouble I could have." 

" I trust not, my child. Listen to me. You know how 
precarious my health is. Should anything happen to me , 
you would feel very lonely in the world; how much 
better would it be if you had a guide to comfort you 
when I am gone. You are now just entering upon the 
world, my dear girl. You will probably receive much 
flattery, and many offers; for besides your beauty and 
attractions, there are many mercenary men, who, know- 
ing you to be an heiress, will endeavour to gain your 
affections — therefore I would have you be careful before 
you suffer yourself to love. On the other hand, there are* 
some men of sterling worth and excellence, free from every 
interested feeling, who must love you for yourself I do 
not wish you to marry for rank or wealth, but you shall 
be entirely free to make your own choice. I have too 
much confidence in you to suppose you would ever place 
your affections on an unworthy object. Now, dear, I 
have said my say. Do not grieve about it. I conceived it 
better to tell you what I thought about these things ; and 
as a suitable opportunity occurred this morning, I deter- 
mined to avail myself of it." 

Clara raised hiBr tearful eyes to his face, and tried to 
assume her father's cheerful manner ; but her heart felt 
almost bursting. He had spoken of dying, and she saw 
her own feelings had been misunderstood, which added 
much to her grief ; and she resolved never again to allow 
him the smallest chance of supposing her unhappy, as 
it only seemed to distress him, and he could not sympa- 
thise in her longings, hopes, and fears. She threw her 
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arms round his neck, and besought him earnestly to 
make himself happy : she would endeavour always to 
follow his advice, though she believed she could never 
love any one sufficiently to leave him. Just then, Kate 
came to fetch her away to the Countess of Harrington, 
who had called upon her. Lady Harrington was a most 
fascinating, winning woman, when she chose to be so, 
though this, in her ladyship's opinion, was not always 
worth her while ; but on the present occasion she had an 
end to gain, and she even exceeded her usual civilities in 
cordiality to Clara, who felt overpowered by her volubility. 
Lady Frances was there too, and tried to look amiable ; 
but she was by no means such an adept in making her- 
self agreeable as her mother. When Claude sauntered 
in, it was impossible not to notice the change in her man- 
ner. He seemed to inftise warmth into her cold heart ; 
but he was careless and gay as ever, and only paid her 
the commonest civilities — while his eyes incessantly wan- 
dered to his lovely cousin, who sat perfectly unconscioiis 
of the jealousy she was creating. Nothing could be more 
pressing than the invitations Lady Harrington gave Clara 
before parting, begging she would allow them to have as 
much of her society as possible during their stay in 
London ; while Lady Frances bit her lip, and could Aot 
help feeling pleased when Clara said she very seldom left 
her father. Though Kate Hamilton was, with her cousin, 
included for courtesy's sake by the ladies, the warm blood 
that rushed into her face plainly sheweds he knew her 
society was not desired. Other visitors being announced, 
the countess and her daughter took leave ; and hour after 
hour Clara sat patiently listening to the polite nothings 
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of the daj, kind and courteous in her manner to all, but 
longing to escape to her father, who was obliged to keep 
his room all day. Lord Wentworth made a short visit ; 
but as Sir Edward was not to be seen, and Miss Howard's 
time was so much occupied, he quickly took leave, hoping 
to have an early opportunity of meeting her again. It 
really was a great relief when the last visitor had departed. 
Sir Edward was so well known and remembered, that it 
seemed to Clara as if half the world had come to renew 
the acquaintance. 

But it would be needless to enter into the routine of 
Clara's season in London* Balls two or three times 
a-week, private concerts, the opera, paying and receiving 
visits, drives and rides in the park, filled up the time 
which she allowed herself from her father. The Howards 
had taken a house in a fashionable neighbourhood, about a 
month after their return to England ; and though Clara 
felt happier in once more having a home of her own, yet 
she missed her merry little companion, Kate Hamilton, 
and contrived to have her much with her. A sincere 
affection had sprung up between the cousins, as is often 
the case where there is great difference of character ; 
though Kate admired and looked up to Clara as a being 
altogether superior to herself — and truly it was so — ^the fine 
intellectual and moral excellences in her character were 
those rarely to be met with. But though there was many 
a fair bud of promise for better things, ready to spring 
forth and bear fruit, the beams of the Holy Spirit of grace 
were yet wanting to breathe a quickening influence, and 
bring them to maturity ; else what availed those fair bud- 
dings 2 they could but wither and die. Clara had now 
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fairly tried the worid ; she had seen and tasted all it 
had to offer, and happiness and peace were not to be 
fonnd in it. Long ere this, as Sir Edward had said, she 
might have been the affianced bride of wealth, rank, and 
talent ; and yet there was no kindred spirit to her own, no 
one who had brought rest to her troubled soul. Alas ! 
all had been tried, but it was of no avail. She had once 
endeavoured to pray, but words failed her. She felt too 
guilty ; she feared a pure and holy God would not look 
upon a sinner like herself ; she was almost as a heathen. 
The new and living way of access through a Mediator, who 
partakes both of the divine and human natures, and who 
in his own person has cancelled sin, and wrought out a 
perfect righteousness for those who need it, was unknown 
to her ; and thus the name of Jesus — precious refuge for 
the guilty ! — brought no relief, for she never read his Word. 
A Bible never came in her way. Instead of attending 
church, the habit of reading to her father was continued, 
and she tried to persuade herself she was acting rightly to 
yield to all his wishes. Thus passed her life — often in 
anguish of spirit, oftener still in vain attempts to subdue 
her convictions. 

Lord Cleveland's heart, during all this time, had not 
been proof against the attractions of Miss Howard, and he 
really loved her; but day after day passed by, and he 
could not make up his mind to tell her so, fearful lest he 
should be rejected, as his fascinations had apparently been 
lavished in vain, and he had now himself to suffer the pain 
he had caused others, by trifling with them for his own 
amusement. 

And Lord Wentworth, too, had at length foupd the 
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woman he had long sought for ; but never by one word or 
expression had Clara guessed his intense devotion to her — 
for it seemed as if all the pent-up affections of his heart had 
suddenly been opened^ and gushed forth consequently in all 
the greater torrent. But he was a man well accustomed 
to subdue his feelings, whenever he thought them gaining 
imdue ascendancy over him. He knew that Cleveland had 
generously confided the secret of his affection to him ; and 
so long as there was any chance of his being able to win 
Clara's love, he determined to bury his own in the depths 
of his heart. And nobly he acted his part ; for no one 
guessed the secret love that dwelt under his proud and 
manly bearing. He was, however, a frequent and welcome 
guest at Sir Edward Howard's. He often spent his even- 
ings there when his Mends were alone, both Clara and her 
father being always delighted to see him — the latter even 
pressing him to come every night, when not otherwise 
engaged ; and though the earl felt, each time he saw that 
lovely image, it only entwined itself more closely round 
his heart, he could not resist the temptation of breathing 
the same air with her, hearing her sweet Voice, or gazing 
on her perfect beauty. He knew not whether any other 
feelings dwelt in her heart for him than those of mere 
friendship, though he did sometimes think her face looked 
sad, and her lip quivered, and once a tear lay cradled in 
her eye, which he would have given worlds to wipe away 
with the hand of love. But no ! he felt he dare not allow 
himself to hope that he could have made such an impres- 
sion upon her as to call forth any emotion ; the thought 
was preposterous, and he blamed himself for indulging it 
a moment. He knew not the load that rested on her 
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heart— for though he ooold not remedy it^ yet he could 
hare sympathised in it ; for Clara — ^thoi^ she had once 
thoi^t he^ who was so clever, so amiable, so mudi looked 
up to, might have aolyed her difficulty — soon found he was 
often depressed himseli^ and knew not where to turn for 
ocnnfort ; so her bright day-dream was oyer, and she must 
bear her grief alone. With Lord Wentworth th^e was 
often a feeling of longing for rest, but its intensity had 
passed away witii years, and he had plunged into the 
tangled mazes of political life, from whidi there was now no 
escape ; and therefore he seldom allowed himself to think 
of anything better and more satisfyulg — eyen of Christ, 
who is the refuge of his people, tiieir hiding-place and rest. 
And so stood matters at ihe close of the season, when 
people were thinking of leaving for their country-seats. 
Sir Edward expressed his intention of returning once more 
to Beech-hall ; and, with a light heart, Clara obeyed her 
^tiiei^s directions to write to the housekeeper to make 
preparations for tiieir return in a fortnight How her 
heart danced with delight at returning to her childhood's 
home, where no Aunt Lydia would now watch her, and 
she could roam about free, and she hoped happy, among 
her own hills or woods, and listen once more to the little 
birds carolling their hymn of praise ! However, though she 
had longed for all this, she had never asked her fiather to 
take her there, knowing, as soon as he felt well enough, he 

would return again to Wilmington. 

* * * * * * 

" Miss Howard has not ventured out with you this 
morning. I thought she would surely have availed her* 
self of the earliest opportunity of coming here — she is so 
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fond of paintings," said Lord Cleveland to Miss Hamilton 
and her brother, in the Eoyal Academy^ one morning 
shortly after the exhibition had opened. 

Kate blushed slightly, and replied — "My cousin de- 
clined coming with us to-day. Sir Edward prefers coming 
early before the rooms are so crowded, and she wished 
to wait for him." 

"I hope Sir Edward was better when you saw him 
lastl" 

" Oh yes, thank you. Clara told me yesterday he was 
saying how very much better he felt ; therefore they are 
proposing to leave town shortly." 

*' Indeed ! I had no idea they intended returning so 
early — it seems such a pity for them to leave just now. 
Miss Howard must regret the idea of being buried in the 
country." 

" I assure you my cousin is in raptures at the prospect. 
She seems quite tired of London life, and will be only too 
glad to get away." 

" You surprise me ; but I must wish you good morning — 
my time is limited," said Lord Cleveland, politely bowing 
himself away. 

KjBkte turned to look more closely at the painting tbey 
had been examining; but it was to hide a quivering lip, as 
she thought, had her cousin been with them, how gladly 
Lord Cleveland would have Hngered. 

No sooner had the young nobleman left the Aca- 
demy, than with rapid steps he took the road to 

Square. 

" Lord Cleveland," said the butler, ushering him into 
the presence of Clara, who was reading. She immediately 
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rose^ but her greeting was only cold. She had no desire 
to have a ^te-a-tete with him. Her father was out, how- 
ever, and she saw no chance of escaping without rudeness. 
Lord Cleveland seemed agitated, and spoke incoherently. 
Clara answered him with composure ; but he seemed un- 
wilUng to take up any subject she proposed. At length, 
after an abrupt pause, as if determined to rush into his 
subject, he said hastily — 

" Miss Howard, you must have been aware, since the 
moment I saw you, how much I have loved you. I have 
longed ardently for an opportimity to teU you so; but 
fear, arising from circumstances, has prevented me offer- 
ing to you my hand and heart. Do not refuse me," he 
added, eagerly, as he saw Clara rise ; " I cannot, if you 
will but believe mor— I declare I cannot live without you. 
Do not, I beseech you, break my heart by a refusal." 

The impetuosity of this speech almost deprived Clara 
of utterance ; while his excited manner made her for the 
moment nearly doubt his sanity. She, however, replied 
with her usual gentleness and calmness of manner — 

"I am extremely sorry. Lord Cleveland, to be the 
means of causing you pain ; but you well know I have 
never given you the slightest cause to suppose your affec- 
tion was returned. Our tastes and feelings are so utterly 
dissimilar, a union between us could be productive of no 
happiness. Much as I grieve to say it, I feel I must at 
once tell you, I can never be your wife." 

She spoke firmly ; and the decisive manner in which 
she at once refused him, she hoped would have concluded 
this painful interview. But to her extreme astonishment 
and indignation. Lord Cleveland began a vehement expostu- 
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lation, in a most passionate manner. Never from his youth 
having met with any disappointment, and accustomed to 
make all other wills subservient to his own, he could not 
bear to be thwarted in this his first attachment. Alike 
forgetful of the respect due to her he loved, he pleaded 
that she would marry him even though she might feel no 
attachment ; he would make her love him, and his life he 
would devote to make her happy. Indignant at his per- 
tinacity, Clara answered him with dignity that she was by 
no means accustomed to such scenes as these, at the same 
time moving towards the door. A hasty and ungentle- 
manly wish escaped the young nobleman's lips, that she 
might repent her conduct, which, the moment she was 
gone, he would have given anything to recall ; but it was 
too late, and he left the house more angry with himself 
than with the refusal he had met with. Just at the same 
moment, the Hamiltons' carriage drove up from the Aca- 
demy with Claude and Kate, who had promised to take 
luncheon with the Howards. 

" Cleveland, I declare I " exclaimed Claude, angrily, as 
he saw the young nobleman, anxious to escape observa- 
tion, turn another way. " Kate, I thought he told you 
half an hour ago he had an engagement which prevented 
his remaining with us ? " 

Kate's face was turned from her brother, so that he 
might not see the unwonted paleness it had assumed. 
" He spoke of no engagement — only that he must go." 

" No ! he only wished for one. You may depend upon it, 
Clara has had an offer from him while we have been away. 
Will she have him, Kate 1 " he added, almost fiercely. 

'' I am not in her confidence, Claude," replied his sis- 
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ter ; but oh ! she thought^ if I were she, I know whether 
I could not love him ! 

Claude Hamilton loved Clara very deeply^ although he 
never thought of proposing for her hand ; but she had 
been so kind to him, and assisted him with his father in 
so many little ways, that he could not bear the idea of 
seeing her united to a man like Lord Cleveland, who, he, 
felt, co\ild not appreciate her as the man she married 
ought to do; and Claude inwardly felt indignant that he 
should dare to think of being accepted. Claude looked 
up to Clara as a sort of guardian angeL She would so 
often speak to him about his extravagances ; and often, 
half-playfully, half-gravely, she would try to warn him of 
the consequences of his folly; and then he would swear 
she was an " angel," and he would amend, if she would only 
shew him how, and Clara would smile at his foolishness, 
and give him a lecture. 

She received them just the same as usual when they 
returned to luncheon; and her calmness of manner was 
such, that the Hamiltons almost began to think them- 
selves mistaken in their conjecture ; and as Sir Edward 
appeared almost immediately afterwards, they found it 
impossible to satisfy their curiosity. Claude left soon 
^ after luncheon ; but Clara begged Kate would remain 
with her for the rest of ihe day, which was too grbat a 
pleasure to be resisted. 

" Would you like a drive, Kate ? It is so delicious a 
day, I think we could not do better," said Clara. 

Kate assented, and the carriage was ordered. As Kate 
re-entered the drawing-room to seek Clara, she overheard 
Sir Edward say to Clara, who was kneeling by his side^ 
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" My child, remember your happiness is the end and 
aim of my life. Are you sure you do not love him ? " 

" Quite sure, my own dear fether," was the earnest reply. 

" Bless you, darling ! " 

And Kate just then coming in, no more was said. 
Somehow there seemed a load removed from her mind, 
for she fancied it was of Lord Cleveland they were speak- 
ing. They enjoyed their drive through the park more 
than Kate had imagined they should have done. In 
returning, they met Lady Harrington and her daughter. 
The cold, haughty move from the former, and none what- 
soever from the latter, called forth a blush to Clara's 
cheek; but she took no further notice, though there 
seemed sorrow in her gentle eye. When they reached 
home, Clara complained of headache, and retired with 
Kate to her boudoir, where she lay down on her couch; and 
Kate took up a book with the vain endeavour to read, 
while Icmging to hear from her cousin's own lips the result 
of the morning's interview. Clara's head was turned 
partly from her, but she discovered tears falling through 
the slender fingers every now and then. But after a time, 
Clara sufficiently recovered from her emotion to enter 
cheerfully into conversation. It was now Kate's turn to 
be uneasy ; and at last, unable to resist, she asked Clara 
if Lord Cleveland had called in the morning. She replied, 
he had ; and Kate suddenly added, in an earnest voice — 
" Tell me, Clara, as you pity me, did he tell you he 
loved you 1 " 

There was a pause, during which thoughts rushed into 
Clara's mind as to the expediency of telling her cousin all. 
To none but her father had she ever confided interviews 
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of that kind ; but long ere this^ Clara had penetrated her 
cousin's secret, and had longed to comfort her. She 
thought perhaps it might be better to tell her the truth 
at once, so that her mind might be somewhat relieved by 
knowing she had no wish to be her rival. She there- 
fore answered, " Yes, Kate, he did." 

" And you ] — what did you say 1 " she exclaimed, 
anxiously, and trembling with emotion. 

" I told him his affection could never be returned," 
said Clara, in a dear, decided voice. 

This settled the point at once for Kate. Her feeling of 
relief was so great, she could only weep passionately. 
Clara knew the cause of her tears, and suffered the first 
burst of feeling to subside ere she attempted comfort. 
She then gently and affectionately spoke to her cousin, 
assuring her she had long known her secret ; and ten- 
derly she soothed her, by telling her she was really much 
more suited to be Lord Cleveland's wife than herself. 

^ Ah ! but he does not love me; it ia only you he has 
ever felt affection for 1 ** exclaimed Kate. 

<^ He thinks so now ; but I feel persuaded a time will 
oome when he will be as convinced as mysdf that it was 
mudi better I refused him. My tastes and feelings would 
never have suited bis, as I told him ; and really, Kate^ I 
dMwdd not be surprised if be discovered you were the 
wooHin of all others who would love him beet** 

"« Nov no! I cbore not think that. Bat oh! Oara, 
1»^ my 8e«et safe ! My cheeks bum iriien I think any 
it!"* 

**" TxwA nev deur Kate. No one will ever know wiuit 
Decveen ikl 



r. 
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When Miss Hamilton had left her, Clara began to con- 
sider well how it were possible to serve her cousin ; but 
she saw no way of bringing Lord Cleveland to see her 
merits, as now she concluded all intercourse with herself 
would cease. She must therefore trust to time to heal 
the wound she had herself inflicted, and then she hoped 
her cousin would be remembered. She loved Kate 
warmly. The unselfishness of her character had been 
fully shewn, for never by word or action had she betrayed 
the slightest degree of jealousy for her cousin, even 
when the greatest attentions had been lavished upon her 
by the man she loved. Though Clara had been a little 
disappointed in her cousin at first, as she hoped to have 
found a friend in her who would have assisted her in 
finding out the good she longed to do, yet her simplicity, 
amiability, and invariable good temper, made her forget 
her disappointment in her character. 

" I wish I had a friend who would guide me— it would 
be so delightful to do good in the world — and I know not 
how to begin," she thought, when she ceased to think of 
Kate. Poor Clara had not yet learnt to believe in a 
Friend who cannot fail, and who is ever willing to assist 
those who truly seek Him. But she must wait His good 
time, and He would even send an earthly guide to lead 
her right. And though in the sharp furnace of affliction 
she must be tried, until all the dross was removed, yet 
surely the Saviour's image should ere long be reflected in 
her character, and, walking in his footsteps, she would 
have joy and peace in believing. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*' As pants the wearied hart for cooling springs, 
That sinks, exhausted, in the summer's chase- 
So pants my soul for Thee, great King of kings ! 
So thirsts to reach Thy sacred dwelling-place 1 
Why throbs ray heart ? why sinks the saddening soul ? 

Why droop to earth with various woes oppress'd ? 
My years shall yet in btissftil circles roll, 
And pecux be yet an inmate (^this breast." 

Bishop Lowth, 

"The world's breath has passed over, and left her un- 
tainted. . I knew it would be so," thought Lord Went- 
worth, as ihej were wandering through the apartments of 

the Duke of S , one evening about a week before the 

proposed return of the Howards to Beech-halL 

There was no impediment now to the earl teUing her 
all he longed for : Lord Cleveland had frankly communi- 
cated his refusal, so that his fears of being a rival were 
now removed, and he bent his whole soul to winning 
Clara. But he dared not hope. She never appearisd 
conscious of his attentions; and certainly her manner 
never betrayed agitation or confusion when speaking to 
him. But all this he knew would be inconsistent with 
her character : she was always calm and self-possessed, 
even when he had seen her alarmed, or called upon to* 
act with. firmness, which, in some instances, he had seen 
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her obliged to do. Therefore he hoped that, in her heart, 
she might have some deeper feeling- for him than was 
manifested in his presence. 

" Have you seen the paintings ? As you decline 
dancing, may I shew them to you?" said Lord Went- 
worth, offering his arm to conduct her. 

Clara assented, and they entered another apartment. 
Here they found Lord Cleveland, whom Clara had not 
seen or heard of since the unfortunate visit he had paid her 
some weeks before. To her surprise, he greeted her in 
his usual manner, which she returned with equal courtesy, 
supposing he would then have left them ; but he added 
(while Lord Wentworth appeared engaged with an engrav- 
ing) — "Would Miss Howard allow me to apologise for 
my rudeness the last time we met 1 My extreme misery 
must be my excuse; I believe I did not know what I 
said" 

" So I supposed, my lord. Believe me, I thought no 
more of your hasty speech, feeling sure after-reflection 
would convince you it was not right." 

" Indeed, it has. I have been most wretched ever 
since, though I have endeavoured to appear gay and 
careless." 

" I am sure I regret that you have felt any uneasiness 
on my account," said Clara, kindly. 

" Then you will pardon me 1 " 

" Certainly, if you think there w anything to pardon." 

"You are most generous — thank you, many times. 
Now, I must not trespass upon your attention any longer." 

Clara gave him her hand in token of reconciliation. 
He raised it respectfully to his lips, and departed. 

E 
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"Cleveland is a very nice fellow; he has some very- 
noble qualities," said Lord Wentworth, after he had 
quitted the room. 

" Yes, I believe so," was the brief reply, while a slight 
blush dyed her cheek. 

Sir Edward just then joined them, to ask if Clara were 
ready tore turn. 

" How soon do you leave town, my lord 1 We intend 
going next week. I suppose we shall all take flight to- 
gether ? " said Sir Edward. 

" Indeed, I have not made up my mind about going at 
all. I have no pleasure in the country all alone— it is dull 
work." 

" Well, will you come to us for a time 1 There is excel- 
lent shooting about Wilmington, and we shall be most 
glad of your company. You used to be fond of a gun ; I 
cannot promise you. any other amusement." 

" I shall be only too happy to accept your invitation. 
Sir Edward ; nothing could give me so much pleasure," 
and joy literally lighted up the eyes of the earl ; and as he 
handed Clara into the carriage, she could hardly avoid 
noticing the silent pressure of the hand, while his eye for 
a moment met hers. 

The next morning, when Clara entered the breakfast- 
room, she found her father with an immense pile of un- 
opened letters before him, which he seemed disinclined to 
read. 

" Dear papa, what a packet ! Where can all those be 
from V she exclaimed. 

" You may well wonder, my dear. I am quite put out 
about them. I conclude, however, they are petitions for 
the living of Wilmington." 



(( 
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" Wilmington, papa ! Is Mr Gray dead ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so. Indeed, I heard Claude say some- 
thing about having seen it mentioned in the paper ; but 
really to think of twenty-five applications for three hun- 
dred pounds a-year ! I shall never have patience to read 
them all, I am sure." 

May I do it 1" said Clara, eagerly. 
With pleasure; and pray do as you like about the 
choice — I care nothing about it." 

" Poor old Mr Gray ! I remember him very well ; and 
dear mamma, did she not like him very much ? " 

'^ Indeed she did. I believe he was a great comfort to 
her on her death-bed. She died very happily, poor thing. 
How she prayed for you and me ! " Sir Edward seemed 
much affected. He seldom mentioned his wife ; but when 
he did, it was always with emotion. 

" I wonder Mr Gray never came to see me, then, after 
mamma died," said Clara. 

" I fancy he used to want to see you often, but your 
Aunt Lydia never liked him, and I have reason to believe 
she never would permit him to speak to you." 

" Oh ! how I wish I had known ! And now it is too late 
— he was such a good old man." 

" Better as it is. Most likely, my dear, he might only 
have filled your mind with gloomy ideas. He was rather 
given to melancholy views of religion, which I should not 
have liked to see you infected with. Now, come, we will 
have breakfast, and then you shall enter upon your labo- 
rious work." 

When it was concluded, Clara took the notes into her 

lap. 

" Shall I read them to you, papa 1" 
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" Pray, spare me, my dear. I would not be tormented 
with them on any account." 

" But how shall I know how to choose, papa? — it seems 
such a responsibility." 

Sir Edward laughed. "Beware of men who praise 
themselves, or seem to exalt the office of priest" 

"I really hardly understand you, papa. I know so 
little about these things." 

" You certainly are as innocent as a child ; but the fact 
is, lately some new tenets have arisen in the Church. Men 
try to lay a great stress upon good works, fastings, &c. 
Now, though I do not think much about these things my- 
self, yet, in justice to the memory of Mr Gray, I feel it 
would be better to make an appointment that would have 
pleased the poor old man ; and the people at Wilmington 
are so simple, better not to introduce among them a 
clergyman who will teadi them new doctrines." 

"Yes, I think so too, papa; but I wish you would 
explain these things more fully to me some time." 

" Better not trouble yourself about them." 

" But, dear papa, some time, no doubt, I shall hear 
more, and then how shall I be able to choose the good? 
Would it not be better to tell me wherein is the 
error?" 

"Yes, perhaps so some time; but I must run away 
now, darling. Good-bye ! " 

The look of doubt still on Clara's face made him pause 
a moment, and add — " I am not particularly partial to any 
party in the Church, my dear. What I mean is, that 
some men want to make a great show of religion, while I 
must own I think the less parade we make about it the 
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better. Choose a man who seems humble — ^that is all/' 
and he hastilj left the room. 

Clara drew a small table to her side, and began per- 
using the letters with great interest. She was very 
intently engaged in this business, and had read some 
twenty, when the footman announced that a lady in the 
drawing-room wished to see her. She had came, she said, 
from the coimtry, and had hoped to see Sir Edward ; but 
hearing he was out, she would feel very much obliged if 
Miss Howard would speak to her, as she was obliged to 
leave town in the afternoon, and her business was of great 
importance. Clara immediately laid aside her letters, and 
entered the drawing-room. A lady in deep mourning 
rose. 

" I did not give my name. Miss Howard, as I did not 
think you would remember it." 

Clara bowed, and the lady proceeded — " My uncle, Mr 
Gray, you will probably have heard, is dead." 

" I have received the intelligence, with much regret, 
this morning/' said Miss Howard, gently. 

The lady's distress overpowered her for a moment. She 
then continued — " Yes ! he is dead, and I am indeed very 
lonely. He has been more than a father to me for five 
years, and I am now on my way to another home, which 
I expect to reach to-day ; but it was not to trouble you 
with my aflfairs. Miss Howard, that I have waited upon 
you this morning, but to fulfil a dying request of my 
poor uncle's." 

" I am sorry my father is not at home ; but if there is 
anything I can do for you, I shall be most glad to do it," 
said Clara, kindly. 
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" Thank you. I doubt not you will be able to prevail 
upon Sir Edward to grant my petition. You will pro- 
bably have had many applications for the living ? " 

Again Clara bowed. 

" May I ask if you have already made an appoint- 
ment 1 " 

" No, we have not." 

"I am very glad I have arrived in time. I much 
feared I should not. Mr Gray was very much attached 
to Wilmington, and he so much dreaded lest a clergyman 
should obtain the living who might hold erroneous doc- 
trines. This distressed him much, and he begged me to 
ask Sir Edward if he would allow a friend of his to have 
the oflter of it." 

" Oh, I am sure papa would. You have relieved us 
from a great embarrassment. We knew not how to make 
a proper appointment, knowing none of the applicants 
personally." 

" I am most grateful for your kindness. I will leave 
you the name and address of the gentleman, and I can 
truly say I am sure you will never have any reason to 
regret the appointment. Mr Langford is a true disciple 
of our blessed Master's, and his only desire is to do good, 
and to win souls for Christ. He holds the same views my 
uncle did, and was a great friend of his." 

Quite a load seemed removed from Clara's heart by this 
announcement. All fears about her responsibility seemed 
removed. She had no doubt Mr Gray was a good man, 
and knew who would be most suitable for Wilmington, 
and she warmly expressed her gratitude to Mrs Harris 
(Mr Gray's niece), who soon after took her leave, as her 
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time was so limited. When Sir Edward returned, as 
Clara had expected, he immediately concurred in her de- 
sire ; and the letter was despatched to Mr Langford, beg- 
ging his acceptance of the living, and wishing him to take 
possession as soon as possible, as the place was'left without 
any one to take the duty. The return of post brought an 
answer accepting the living, with no objection to enter 
upon it at once, as he had been enabled to make arrange- 
ments for so doing. The letter was simply and gratefully 
expressed ; even Sir Edward was pleased with it. Ah ! 
in after years how often Clara saw the hand of God in this, 
guiding and directing her in the choice of a fit person 
to minister at Wilmington ! They heard also from the 
housekeeper at Beech-hall, begging, if convenient, they 
would postpone their coming for a few weeks, as the alte- 
rations Sir Edward had plaimed were so extensive that 
the workpeople foimd it impossible to complete them in 
time j so they decided to remain another month in Lon- 
don — and though for herself Clara might have regretted 
the postponement, yet it afforded her the satisfaction of 
discovering that Lord Cleveland was again becoming a 
more frequent visitor at the Hamiltons\ He had been 
first drawn on to talk to Kate of Clara, to extol her 
beauty and excellence, and Kate was ever ready to admire 
and sympathise ; then by degrees he found out that Miss 
Hamilton had a very fine pair of eyes, which, though very 
different from Clara's, yet sparkled so beautifully, he 
could not resist their fascination. She sung and played 
so well, she had a light step in dancing, and such a fond 
of good-humour and amiability, that he could not help 
almost loving her. It often happens that two people are 
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drawn together by sympathy for one particular object — 
and so it was with Lord Cleveland and Kate ; and Clara 
had the satisfaction of seeing, ere she left town, that her 
little cousin was in a fair way of becoming Lady Cleve- 
land. 

" My last night at the opera ! Well, though fascinat- 
ing, I don^t mind," said Miss Howard to her cousin, as 
they hurried down to the carriage, fearful of being late. 

" Oh, how can you be so glad to go away ? " 

" I cannot help it, for I long to breathe the pure air of 
the country. London seems so close, and everything 
looks scorched, in the parks — everywhere," replied Clara. 

" Ah, but there are pleasures that compensate. I wish 
we always lived in London," said Kate, a little sorrowfully. 

"For you there may be pleasures — ^you enjoy gaiety 
so much ; and other things, too, there are to regret," 
Clara added, archly. Kate blushed, but was glad there 
was no time to reply. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Most earnest was his voice ! most mild his look I 

As with raised hands he blest his parting flock. 

He is a fiEdthfiil pastor of the poor ; — 

He thinks not of himself ;— his Master's words, 

' Feed, feed my sheep/ are ever at his heart, 

The cross of Christ is aye before his eyes. 
♦ ♦ ♦ » ♦ 

Sweet is the sunny nook, to which my steps 
Have brought me, hardly conscious where I roam'd, 
Unheeding where, — so lovely all around 
The works of God, array'd in vernal smile." 

Graham. 

" The horses will not stand any longer, my dear," said Sir 
Edward to his daughter, on the morning fixed for their 
departure. 

" I am ready, papa. Again, good-bye, Kate. Do not 
forget your promise to visit us soon," said Clara, gaily, as 
she entered the carriage, with a light heart, to quit Lon- 
don. The journey was not completed until the second 
day — for they travelled the whole way in their own car- 
riage, as being the easiest mode for Sir Edward ; and on 
the evening of the 3d of July, they entered the picturesque 
village of Wilmington, It was one of those villages with 
a green in the centre, and neat little thatched cottages 
scattered here and there, with pretty gardens attached to 
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them. The people were all assembled to greet Sir Edward 
and his daughter, regarding whom much curiosity was 
felt, it was so long since either had been seen. The 
people pressed forward with great eagerness, and all joined 
in a hearty cheer as the carriage drove slowly through the 
place. 

" Ay ! she's bonnie — she's bonnier than her mother," 
said one; "Bless them both!" said a second; while a 
third added, "Long life to them!" 

Both Sir Edward and his daughter felt quite affected 
by all the good wishes and kind feeling expressed ; and 
stopping the carriage, they both alighted to speak a few 
words to the villagers. 

"Shall we walk home?" said Sir Edward. "I feel so well, 
I should really like to do so, if you have no objections." 

"Oh! with pleasure," said Clara, taking her father's 
arm. " Oh ! there's the dear old church — ^and the parson- 
age, how lovely and peaceful it looks — and what splendid 
roses!" exclaimed Clara, in rapture, as they passed the 
garden gate, through which they had a peep at the pretty 
little place. Just then a gentleman came out from the 
parsonage, and seeing a lady and gentleman slowly pass- 
ing down the road, preceded by a travelling carriage, he 
turned that way, and soon came up to them. Sir Edward 
concluded at once by his dress it was Mr Langford, and 
stopping, spoke to him, introducing himself and his 
daughter. Mr Langford bowed, and expressed his pleasure 
at seeing them, and hoped they were not fatigued by their 
journey ; then wishing them good evening, said he hoped 
to have the pleasure of waiting upon them next day, and 
departed. 
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"A Tery nice, unassuming man," said Sir Edward. 
Clara agreed ; but the various sensations she was expe- 
riencing, on returning once more to her home, made her 
fail to observe Mr Langford*s appearance. She knew not 
whether he was old or young, good-looking or plain ; she 
only thought his voice was very pleasant, and his manner 
gentlemanly. They continued their walk until they 
entered the park, where Clara seemed bewildered with 
joy, all was so lovely. The fine old trees ; the lovely view ; 
the calm lake, into which the sun was just dipping his 
departing rays j the lambs skipping about ; the timid 
deer starting away at the sound of the wheels ; and, above 
all, the gray towers of Beech-hall rising before them in 
solemn grandeur, — all combined to form a picture so ex- 
quisite, that Clara exclaimed in rapture, " Oh, papa ! 
England is the most beautiful country in the world ! — 
where have we ever seen a view like this 1" 

" True, my dear, it is very beautiful ; the trees have 
grown very fest these years — almost too much ; there is 
one there that would be much better down," said Sir 
Edward, in a quiet, calculating way, but ill-suited to 
sympathise with the feelings of delight his daughter ex- 
experienced. 

There were many improvements to be seen even in the 
park, which Sir Edward had planned. For the last month 
or two, gardeners, carpenters, painters, and upholsterers 
had been employed within and without the house ; quite 
an excitement had prevailed among the people at the idea 
of the Howards' return, and all had tried to render every 
assistance in finishing the place before they arrived. 
After being refreshed by tea, Sir Edward declared himself 
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able to accompauy Clara into the garden, and see a few 
of the improvements that had been made. Never was 
Clara*s step so light and free as when she now tripped 
along by her father on the soft turf — sometimes bending 
her elegant figure to peep at a small flower ; now trying 
to reach some roses, trained in arches, in different parts of 
the garden. Each well-remembered little nook near the 
house was visited, till warned to return by the falling 
dew, so prejudicial to the delicate health of her father. 

" Oh ! what beautiful glass doors ! — did you have that 
alteration made lately, dear papa 1 " said Clara, as they turned 
round the side of the house, to come in by another way. 

" Yes, dear. You said you should like that room for 
your own ; so I thought you would like to have them 
better than a window, as it would be pleasanter than 
having to go in and out another way." 

" Ah, how very kind to think of it I A thousand 
thanks!" and she pressed his hand closer as they re- 
entered the house. Sir Edward then retired; while 
Clara, anxious to see her own apartment, returned quickly 
through the hall, and entered the room where the new 
doors had been placed. Very beautiful was the effect, as 
the moon shone on the amber glass, casting a faint golden 
shadow all around. Clara could see all had been re- 
furnished and beautifully arranged ; but as it was growing 
late, she left further inspection till the morrow. She con- 
tinued for some time in deep thought, looking out into the 
garden. All was peaceful and calm without, while the 
anxious beatings of her own heart told that all was not 
peace within. The fountain, with the dolphin's head, was 
near her — its waters were hushed; but as she stepped 
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out, the gentle rippling of the little brook she had loved 
so much as a child, was heard like a soft murmur. Near 
her grew the fine old beech-tree of which Sir Edward was 
so proud, and under whose cool spreading branches Clara 
thought of the hours she might enjoy in reading. Around 
her, grew flowers of every description, perfuming the air; 
while a few paces further was the little white gate, beyond 
which was the brook, and the path to the village. Clara 
stood gazing upon it until her eyes filled with tears, and 
remembrances of her infancy crowded upon her, leading 
her to walk forward, and peep into the wood. She thought 
of the first time she had ever seen that gate opened, and 
the gray-haired pastor come through it, when she was only 
three years old, and was playing at bathing her dolls in 
the fountain. She distinctly remembered his grave but 
kind look as he stroked back her hair, and said, " Bless 
you, little darling ! May your heavenly Father look upon 
you — ^you will soon be motherless !" And then he slowly 
and sorrowfully entered the house ; and she wondered why 
he looked so sad, and turned to ask the maid, that took 
care of her while Lewis was with her mamma, who " was 
her Father in heaven ;" and the girl told her, " God, who 
made her." And then she inquired what Mr Gray meant 
when he said she would soon be motherless; then the 
nurse looked confused, and said, " She didn't know ;" but 
the child knew by instinct she was not speaking the truth, 
and asked no more questions. She longed to know 
about her Father in heaven, but the golden opportu- 
nity was lost, and she felt her mind was now almost as 
dark as then. Afterwards she remembered Lewis coming 
to fetch her to her mamma, who was very ill, and she 
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must make no noise, and not talk ; then she was lifted on 
the bed, where her mother was supported by pillows, and 
her papa stood by, holding her hand, and looking very sad ; 
and then she was lifted up to her mamma, who kissed her 
long and earnestly, and said something about being a good 
girl, and loving Jesus, which she did not quite recollect ; 
and then Lewis carried her away, both of them crying 
bitterly — while the last thing she saw was her mother's 
hands clasped, and her loving eyes looking after her, with 
tears running down her face. She never saw her mother 
again ; but she had a black frock on, which she did not 
like, and they told her it was because her mamma was 
dead. Then she inquired what "dying" meant; and Aunt 
Lydia, who had then arrived at the hall, said, " It meant 
being carried and laid in the vault in the church, but that 
her mother's soul had gone to heaven." Clara neither 
knew what a vault nor a soul meant, and Aunt Lydia 
refused to enter into further particulars, telling her she 
could not understand now. "Then where is heaven, 
aunt?" "Above the sky." "But how could mamma 
go there ? Oh 1 why did she leave me ! " and she cried 
bitterly. Her aunt told her not to cry, for her mamma 
was much happier there, and she was to be a good girl, 
and go to sleep. And she would answer no more ques- 
tions, adding in a low voice to the nurse, that if Miss 
Clara asked any more questions, she was not to answer 
them, as it only tended to excite her imagination, and do 
her harm. Then she was taken away to the sea-side for 
many weeks, with Lewis ; and when she returned, it seemed 
as if her mamma was forgotten, and her papa was gone 
away — and there was only Aunt Lydia, and a lady who 
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was to teach her, who looked at her very gravely, and sat 
80 very upright, and looked so stiff, that the poor child's 
heart sank within her. This might have been a turning- 
point in the little child's life. Had her grie& been sympa- 
thised with, and difficulties explained to her, how different 
might her life have been ! How mistaken are those who 
imagine that children cannot tmderstand death, and 
heaven or hell, and who suppose that, in leaving these 
things unexplained, they are keeping their minds free from 
distressing thoughts ! How might Clara have been led at 
once to see that God had thought fit to remove her 
mother from her to a better world, where she was free 
frt>m pain or sorrow, instead of leaving her for many 
years (while yet a child) to think it hard her mother should 
have left her, and that it was unkind of Him who doeth 
all things well to have taken her away ! 

After Lady Howard died, no one came through the 
white gate any more ; and, as was before mentioned. Aunt 
Lydia never permitted her niece to pass through it. Yet 
how dear ever seemed the remembrance of the old clergy- 
man coming to her, because he had loved her mother ! 
She often wanted to see him again to ask him more, but 
the opportunity did not occur. She never saw him ex- 
cept when, some years after, her aunt took her to church 
with her ; then she used to sit and watch him, and wonder 
what he meant by her " Father in heaven ;" but often 
when she knelt down, she would forget all about it, and 
build houses with the books, or repeat the next day's les- 
sons to herself, to see if she remembered them. " And I 
have not yet learnt to know my Father in heaven !" she 
exclaimed aloud, in the earnestness of the moment. " But 
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where is He ? Oh that I could find Hun ! He wonld give 
me rest." A gentle knock at the door (for she had re- 
turned to the house) intermpted her meditations, and Mrs 
Wilson, 4he housekeeper, entered. 

'^ Oh ! ma^am, you snrelj have not been exposing jour- 
self to the ni^t-air without a shawl ! Ton will catch 
cold ; indeed, ma*am, I fear you will ! '' she said, seeing 
her young mistress standing near the open door. 

*' No fear, Wilson, thank you. I came in the instant I 
felt it cold." 

She then, after speaking a few words to Mrs Wilson, 
retired to rest, wearied with the excitement of her jour- 
ney, and the remembrances her return had called forth ; 
and she woke not until Lewis called her next morning, 
and she saw the sun pouring his beams into her room. 
Then came the delightful consciousness that she was at 
home at last ; and springing from her bed, she hastened to 
dress, that she might sooner have the delight of wander- 
ing about the house and grounds. As soon as breakfast 
was over, and various little matters attended to, she flew 
to her own room, from which she anticipated so much 
pleasure. The furniture surpassed her utmost expecta- 
tions — «he had taken such a casual glance the evening be- 
fore. There was a beautiful harp, and a new rosewood 
piano ; and Clara almost sighed as she looked at the harp, 
it was so long since she had played. She feared she had 
almost forgotten now ; but at least desiring to try, she ran 
her fingers over its strings, and was astonished at the 
tones she drew forth. She found she had lost none of the 
elasticity of touch she used to possess, and for some time 
she amused herself thus ; then recollecting all she had 
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yet to see, she put it aside, determining to practise. 
When she had arranged some of the many beautiful orna- 
ments she had brought with her from abroad in the room, 
she opened a little door which led into a small ante-room 
in one of the towers, and where her toys used to be kept 
when a little girl. Her amazement was very great to 
see the alteration it had undergone. Instead of the little, 
bare, imcarpeted place it once was, it was fitted up with 
bookshelves, filled with many standard books, as well as 
several of the most fashionable publications of the day. 
It was lighted by two small windows of painted glass, the 
various colours of which threw a softened light into the 
apartment that was very pleasant. 

" Dear papa, how kind ! What a sanctum ! How 
happy I ought to be !" she exclaimed ; but the words 
again seemed to recall painful feelings, and an anxious 
expression again appeared on her sweet face. 

" Why am I not happy 1 Why am I restless — ^weary 
of everything 1 " and, sitting down on the little ottoman, 
she burst into tears — most in vexation with herself at what 
appeared to her unthankfulness for all her blessings. She 
saw no real cause for misery, and therefore concluded it 
was her own wayward heart. She knew not then that it 
was the still small voice of Grod speaking to her conscience, 
first making her see the vanity of the world, and then 
convincing her of sin, and her need of some one on whom 
to lean. Hastily dashing away her tears, she began busily 
to re-arrange and examine her books ; and when this was 
finished, finding it still wanted half-an-hour to luncheon — 
the hour of her father's appearance down-stairs — she put 
on her walking-dress, passed firom the room, through the 
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slept Y&ej well during the night, and was now resting 
comfortably ; so I shall not see him until luncheon." 

** Then I shall only intrude upon him to-day. I can 
come to-morrow. I had only wished to take the first 
opportunity of expressing my gratitude to him for his 
kindness." 

" I am quite sure papa will be sorry if you were not to 
see him to-day. Pray, do not let me prevent you — it is 
quite his time for seeing visitors," said Clara, kindly. 

" Thank you. I shall be very happy, then, to do so." 

" You will find this the nearest way," said Clara, per- 
ceiving the footpath was imknown to him. 

*^ Oh, I was not aware of it. But I suppose it is 
private 1 " 

" Yes it is, to all but our friends; and I am sure you 
will find it much pleasanter than the road." 

" Indeed I shall be very glad to avail myself of it, if you 
will give me leave to do so." 

^ " Certainly, if you will promise me not to be a tres- 
passer," said Clara, playfully, as she pointed to the board 
which threatened all trespassers should '' be prosecuted." 

Mr Langford smiled. "I will endeavour to be very 
prudent," he said. And they walked on together. 

" How do you like Wilmington?" asked Miss Howard 

"Very much indeed — the place is lovely, and the people 
kind, homely, good sort of persons in their way. Mr 
Gray wrote to me when he was taken ill, to tell me how 
much interest he felt in them all, but that he feared 
there had been a falling away ; and if I should obtain the 
incumbency, he wished to point out to me many things he 
felt he had been deficient in — ^hoping such information 
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might be serviceable to me. He was an excellent old 
mau, and I feel my great endeavour muat be to do as he 
did ; but latterly he had been so feeble, he was not able 
to attend to the parish as he wished, and, in consequence, 
those who had no real religion left off attending public 
worship and other duties, which must always be the case 
when no fised principle of love to God exists." 

A deep blush oveiapread Clara's face while she replied 
— " And do you think it always necessary for those who 
are religions to attend church 1" 

Mr Ijangford looked pained and surprised. "Surely, 
ma'am, we ought to meet together for prayer and praise. 
Our blessed Lord has himself commanded us to do so in 
the Bible. Those who from illness, or some unavoidable 
necessity, are prevented, I know, will he excused, but not 
otherwise." 

"But should we keep Simday so strictly, and go to 
church, if we feel no pleasure in doing sol" Clara inquired, 
timidly. 

Still more surprised, Mr Langford replied, gently — 
" Has Miss Howard never read in her Bible, what the 
prophet Isaiah says about the Sabbath)" 

" No, never," was said in a low, mournful voice. 

Mr Langford took from his pocket a small copy of the 
Scriptures, and turning to the pass^e, read — '"If thou 
turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, ft^m doing thy 
pleasure on my holy day ; and call the Sabbath a ddight, 
the holy of the Lord, honourable ; and shalt honour him, 
not doing thino own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, 

' speaking thine own words ; then {when we find a 
3 in doing so) shalt thou delight thyself in the 
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Lord ; and I will cause thee to ride upon the high places 
of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob, thy 
father : for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.' 
Now, after reading this passage, can you any longer 
doubt that you ought to spend Sunday as a holy day ? 
Excuse me, if I take what may seem a liberty in speak- 
ing plainly to you; but as a faithful minister of my 
heavenly Master, I dare not see you in error, and not lay 
before you wherein I think you are wrong ; and I must 
tell you, that unless you can feel this holy day a delight, 
and love all God's ordinances, I fear, I greatly fear, there 
is a lack of true love to the gracious Saviour, for whose 
sake you ought to do all these things." 

The long, dark eye-lashes had drooped, and tears fell 
thick and fast, ere the pastor paused. And he waited in 
vain for a reply. She felt her voice failed her ; but en- 
couraged by her look, he proceeded to read again of 
blessings promised to those who keep the Sabbath — even 
a name better than that of sons and daughters, to the 
sons of the stranger : To " every one that keepeth the 
Sabbath, from polluting it, and taketh hold of my cove- 
nant ; even them will I bring to my holy mountain, and 
make them joyful in my house of prayer: their burnt- 
offerings and their sacrifices shall be accepted upon mine 
altar : for my house shall be called an house of prayer for 
all people." "Now, Miss Howard," ho continued, in 
the same gentle voice, " these promises, of course, were 
made at the time when burnt-offerings were used as types 
of that one perfect and sufficient Sacrifice which was 
made upon the cross for sinners. The Jewish ritual was 
tedious j and there was much more to be done in their 
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wonliip then in onn. Now, we bsre ooty to oome befiore 
God with the sicnfioe of a faroken and ocmtrite spirit, 
wbidi, throng Christy God will gndooafy accept. How 
mai^ more priyil^eB haye we, who lire nnder the gospel 
djspeosatiQn, than had the Jews ! Oar Uessed Master^s 
oonunands are li^t and easy ; and if we loye Him, we 
shall delight to keep them. And then see how many 
Uessings He has promised ns ! Is it not gracious to offer 
them to snch sinners as we are!" 

A murmured '^ Tes ** from Claia^ again encouraged him 
to proceed. 

'^ And of what is the Sabbath a type f Is it not an 
emblem of that heavenly rest which remaineth for the 
people of God? Will not heaven be one continued 
Sabbath? There we shall spend, I trusty a blessed 
eternity in praising €k)d. And if we do not love those 
sweet seasons given us on earth, and feel pleasure in them, 
how can we expect to enjoy an everlasting Sabbath in 
heaven ? *' He glanced at Clara, and still saw the tears 
rolling down her face. She hastily wiped them away, and 
earnestly entreated him to proceed. 

" Forgive me, Miss Howard, for speaking thus openly, 
when I am a perfect stranger to you. But, believe me, in 
this, as in all other things, I desire to take the Bible^ and 
that alone, for my guide. I don't want you to think of 
these things because / say them ; but to search the 
Scriptures to see whether these things are so or not." 

'* Oh, indeed, I am very much obliged to you. You are 
the first person for many, many years who has spoken thus 
tome. I cannot tell you how grateful I feel to you! What 
ou think of me, Mr Langford, when I tell you that 
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for many years I have never seen the Bible ! And when, as 
a child, I used sometimes to see it, it was then generally to 
read the genealogies, to perfect me in hard names. Can 
you wonder, then, how little I know about its beauties ? 
And with regard to attending church, with the exception 
of a few times while abroad, I have never been into a 
place of worship since I left here, now more than five 
years ago. My dear father's health has been so bad, I 
did not like to leave him often ; and then I was alone, 
and had no one who spoke of these things to me ; and I 
have been like a vessel, tossed to and fro without a pilot. 
Oh, I should be so glad to be put into the right way !" 

Miss Howard's manner was deeply earnest. The inten- 
sity of her long pent-up feelings of anxiety made it so ; 
and the kind look from Mr Langford told her more than 
words how he sympathised with her. 

" Whenever you will permit me, how gladly will I talk 
with you ! But one thing, this morning, I cannot leave 
you without saying" (as they now approached the garden) : 
'^You must not for one moment suppose, that keeping 
the Lord*s-day means simply going to church, or any 
other form. No good works, however many, however 
great, can save us. It must be the heart that feels and 
rejoices in doing all for Christ's sake. Let us ever remem- 
ber, when we have done all, we are unprofitable servants, 
and all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags ; if a person 
once trusts in his own merits, he is undone — Christ, and 
Christ alone, is our Saviour, We must have saving faith 
in his blood to cleanse us from our sins. I feel I cannot 
too strongly enforce this point upon you ; for, alas ! there 
is an error fast gaining ground in our Church, which leads 
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many astray, by trying to promote their own salvation. 
*Tis indeed a sad mistake; for no alms-giving, no penance, 
no labour, no time can ever wash away their sins, and 
they can only drag on a miserable existence, or perhaps 
drown the reproachings of conscience by imagining them- 
selves justified through their own merits. Pride of heart 
is a great sin before God — it was pride made Satan rebel — 
pride made our first parents sin — pride is very often at 
the root of all we do. We cannot bear to confess ourselves 
sinners, and throw ourselves entirely upon the Redeemer's 
mercy, believing that he is ever ready and willing to save 
all who truly turn to him, with full purpose of heart to 
serve him alone." 

Mr Ijangford paused, for the little white gate was 
opened, and they had passed into the garden ere they 
remembered where they were, so interested had each been 
— ^the pastor in earnestly desiring to lead so wandering a 
sheep to the fold of the Good Shepherd ; and his compa- 
nion equally desiring to be brought to Him who alone 
can soothe the woimded soul, and give true peace. 

" I trust I may indeed find the right path," said Clara, 
in a low voice. 

" May you, indeed ! " was the heartfelt reply. 

And then Clara glided into the house to see if Sir 
Edward had come down, as Mr Langford preferred remain- 
ing in the garden. " Now I shall know how to find my 
heavenly Father," she thought, as she passed to her &- 
ther's room. Sir Edward would be down in a few mi- 
nutes, he said. So when Clara returned, seeing how much 
Mr Langford seemed to admire the flowers, she asked him 
if he would like to go over the gardens until her &ther 
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was ready. He thanked her, and expressed his pleasiire 
in doing so, and followed Clara to the conservatory. As 
they passed along, he said, " I had nearly forgotten a mes- 
sage from my sister. She was exceedingly unwell to-day, 
or would have had the pleasure of calling upon you, but 
she hopes to do so the first opportunity." 

<' I shall be delighted to see her, I am sure. I am 
sorry to hear she is indisposed. I hope the air of Wil- 
mington has not done her harm ? We consider it a very 
pure air here." 

" Oh, no fear of country air disagreeing with her. I 
think the want of it so long has considerably increased her 
delicacy. A manufactm-ing town is not the most desir7 
able place for a fragile person. I was very glad to leave 
on her account, and come to so pleasant a neighbourhood." 

" I think M is a very dirty, disagreeable place. 

I remember passing through it once, and I pitied people 
who had to live in such a tainted atmosphere," said 
Clara. 

" I certainly agree with you, Miss Howard, in not lik- 
ing the place itself, but I have left many friends there, 
whom I shall ever remember with pleasure. But the re- 
sponsibility was very great. Think of eight thousand per- 
sons in one parish to visit and look after ! I really felt 
my health must have given way sooner or later, if help 

was not given me ; but I should not have left M 

had it not been for my sister, and in duty to her I be- 
lieve I did right to leave. She could not have lived there 
another winter." 

Clara*s looks shewed her sympathy, though she only 
bowed in reply, as they had reached the conservatory. 
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where the mingled odours of the rarest exotics perfumed 
the air. 

" Is your sister fond of flowers ?" said Clara. 

« Very. Not only to look at them for their beauty, but 
she has made botany her study. The more we examine 
flowers, the more, I think, we may learn to see the hand of 
an Almighty Creator." 

" Yes, they are very wonderful," replied Clara, thought- 
fully, looking at a tiny flower she held in her hand. 

Mr Langford took another from the same plant, and 
examined it also. " This is very beautiful ! How much 
more perfect than if formed by man 1 This delicate fringe, 
these tiny petals, do they not at once proclaim — 'The 
Hand that made us is divine V Well," he continued, 
kindly, " if God cares so much for the little flowers around 
us, is it not comforting to think how much more care He 
takes of us 1 You will not remember the passage, ' Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, 
neither do they spin : and yet I say vmto you. That even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. ^ 
When examining flowers, that verse always comes into my 
mind, and serves to shew the littleness of worldly pomp 
and grandeur, and the imperfection of everything man 
makes compared with what God has made.^* 

" I never heard the passage before," was Clara's mourn- 
ful reply, while her colour again rose painfully. 

" May I make a request. Miss Howard V* said Mr Lang- 
ford, in a kind voice. 

" Certainly." 

" Will you let me. beseech you to lose no time in pro- 
curing a Bible, and making it a daily study ? I can assure 
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you, I feel deeply what you have told me this morning 
about your neglect of God's Word. I would gladly do all 
I can to lead you rights but I feel incompetent to the 
task; I 80 often have to regret my own shortcomings. 
I dare not undertake, nor can any one, to guide another. 
In the Bible, there is everything you can require to direct 
your steps. Oh ! do not delay to read its blessed truths, 
and strive to induce those around you to read it too.** 

'^I will indeed. No time shall be lost." She hesi- 
tated for a moment to confide in a stranger, but overcame 
her embarrassment, and then added — " I have long felt a 
want of something, a void — a desire for peace, but I cannot 
find it in the world. I believe you have found out for me 
what it is." 

It would be impossible to describe the almost heavenly 
joy that beamed on the face of Mr Langford at this con- 
fession, to know that Miss Howard's heart was not in the 
world as he had feared it might have been, and that she 
was aware that something was wrong ; and ere he replied, 
he silently offered up a few words of prayer, that assistance 
might be given him to answer aright, and to direct her in 
the narrow way. 

'< Miss Howard," he said, at length, " I am truly glad 
that you have seen all was not well. The first step I con- 
sider in the right path is, a consciousness of a want of 
something more substantial to rest upon than what the 
world can ever afford us. I have been called by Provi- 
dence to minister to you, and I desire to speak &ithfully. 
I confess I greatly feared your heart would be worldly, and 
I dreaded having any conversation with yon at first Do 
you know sometimes I have great difficulty in bringing 
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myself to speak to any one, I feel so great a sinner. It 
seems like presumption to address any one; but feeling 
that it is my duty to warn and exhort to repentance, I 
dare not hesitate. I should not be a true follower of the 
Master whom I desire to serve, were I to leave anything 
untried by which I may bring wanderers to His fold. Your 
kindness in listening to me, I must thank you for ; and 
permit me to add, if any difficulty presents itself in any- 
thing in which I can assist you, it will be the greatest 
possible pleasure to me to do so. I am very glad you will 
procure a Bible without delay. I doubt not that, in read- 
ing it with fervent prayer, and earnest desire to serve and 
please God, you will find that peace for which you have 
hitherto sighed in vain." 

" Thank you. You have, indeed, made me feel happier 
since you have spoken to me. I will try to follow your 
advice in all you have requested me," said Clara. 

" Not because / say you are to do it," said Mr Langford, 
gently. " I want you to prove for yourself all I say ; and 
so far as its hall accord with God's Word, may He bless it 
to you, is my most sincere desire." 

Just then, a servant approached to tell them Sir Edward 
would be happy to see Mr Langford. 

" One moment," said Clara. " As Miss Langford is fond 
of flowers, do you think I should be taking a liberty were 
I to send her some % There are some very beautiful ones 
in the green-house just now, if you think she would like to 
have some." 

Clara noticed the peculiarly sweet smile Mr Langford 
had, as he thanked her warmly, and then added — "I 
must apologise to you for not mentioning my sister's name 
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before — Mrs Neville. She is a widow, and has only re- 
sided with me a little time." 

Clara had been gathering some most exquisite flowers 
into a little basket she had in her hand ; and calling one 
of the gardeners to her, she directed him where to get 
some more, and to take them to the parsonage, and then 
accompanied Mr Langford to the house. She only re- 
mained a few minutes in the room, as luncheon was ready, 
and she had to prepare herself — not, however, before she had 
heard her father press Mr Langford to stay. He declined, 
saying he was going that afternoon to a village adjoining 
Wilmington, and having business in the evening, he had 
not time to spare. When she returned, he was still there. 
She found Sir Edward had prevailed upon him to remain, 
promising they would drive him to Hartwell after luncheon, 
80 that no time should be lost. Clara felt pleased her 
fother seemed to have taken a fancy for the new incumbent, 
which she hoped might be productive of much good to 
them both. After they had driven Mr Langford to Hart- 
weU, Sir Edward expressed his approbation in unusually 
warm terms to Clara, saying he considered Mr Langford a 
most suitable clergyman — he seemed earnest and faithftil, 
and adding — " I do like to see a man zealous in his work." 

How strange it is that many people can admire any one 
they see earnest in what they are about, without having 
the least desire to imitate their example ! 
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CHAPTER. VII. 

" Peace has unveil'd her smiling face, 
And woo's thy soul to her embrace ; 
Ei^oy'd with ease, if thou refrain 
From earthly love, else sought in vain. 
She dwells with all who truth prefer, 
But seeks not them who seek not her. 

*' Yield to the Lord, with simple heart. 
All that thou hast, and all thou art ; 
Benounce all strength but strength divine. 
And peace shall be for ever thine. 
Behold the paths the saints have trod. 
The paths that lead them home to God." ' 

Madame Oniov. 

Sbatbd in the pretty little drawing-room of Wilnungton 
parsonage, on the evening of the day Clara had seen and 
oonversed with Mr Langford, was a lady who might have 
numbered thirty years, though the youthfulness of her 
countenance and figure did not make her appear so much. 
She was tall, extremely slender, and fragile-looking, with a 
calm, sweet, almost child-Hke &ice, with soft wavy brown 
hair, upon which the sun just then threw a golden shade, 
where it was not concealed by the widow's sombre cap. 
The peculiarly deep mourning she wore, perhaps added to 
the melancholy expression of a face on which sorrow had 
pressed heavily but one short year before. She was busied 
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in preparing some articles of clothing for a distressed per- 
son in the -village, when Mr Langford entered. 

"Well, my dear Emily, how are you this evening?. 
Better, I hope ? " 

"Much better, Henry, thank you. Now, I daresay, 
you will like some tea ; and then I hope you will give 
me an account of this morning's proceedings, as I feel so 
much interested,'* said Mrs Neville, putting away her 
work. 

" Yes, tea will be very welcome, though I am not so 
much fatigued as I should have been had I walked to 
HartwelL" 

" Not walked ! How did you go, then ? " 

"Sir Edward Howard kindly oJBfered to drive me; 
which kindness I was very glad to accept, it is so long a 
walk. But, in the first place, after I left you, I went, as 
proposed, to the HalL When on my way there, I met 
Miss Howard, and returned with her." 

" Oh, you have not observed the lovely flowers she sent 
me this morning ; how kind of her to think of them ! 
Well, what is your opinion of her, Henry ? " 

" My opinion of her," said Mr Langft)rd, in a musing 
kind of way. " I can hardly describe to you what I think 
of her : a more pleasing, interesting young lady I never 
met with. And as to personal appearance, you know how 
seldom I ever notice that ; but Miss Howard is so very 
lovely, I could not help observing it : a sweeter counte- 
nance I never saw. Oh, it is a pity she should have been 
so much neglected ! " 

" In what way, Henry ? You surprise me." 

" I do not mean in general education, of course ; but 
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she is as ignorant as a child in spiritual things. It is 
very sad. A Bible she confesses she has never seen for 
years, and ^*' 

"Oh, Henry, how shocking! Did you tell her how 
wrong it was 1 " said Mrs Neville, her soft hazel eyes filling 
with tears. 

• " I spoke very sincerely to her, as I felt it my duty to 
do, and the humility with which she listened was beauti- 
ful. She seems as teachable as a child, and willing to 
learn from any one who will teach her what she should 
do. She owned, though evidently with great embarrass- 
ment, her want of something; and her sincerity in speak- 
ing of herself is very cheering. She is very promising, and, 
with God*s blessing, I trust she will not long remain in the 
state in which she now is. You know, dear Emily, how 
reluctant I feel to enter on these subjects with a stranger, 
and more especially with one like Miss Howard ; but the 
attention and gratitude I met with, more than recompensed 
me for the small sacrifice of my reserve. You know how 
often I have been repulsed when I have tried to lead the 
conversation to better things. To-day, it was far different : 
Miss Howard gave me encouragement in a manner I had 
never anticipated. I do indeed desire to thank God for 
his goodness in making the way so plain before me." 

The thin white hand of Emily Neville was laid upon 
her brother's shoulder, while a tear found its way down 
l^er pale cheek as she said — "Let us remember, dear 
Henry, how much effectual fervent prayer avails." 

" I know it, Emily ; we will both make this a subject 
of sincere prayer. And I must also tell you how much I 
think it is in your power to do good to Miss Howard. 
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You are a woman, and woman will confide in woman. 
You will have many more opportunities of conversing with 
her than I shall, and I think it much better it should 
be so ; and who knows but that you may be the blessed 
instrument to point out to her a Saviour crucified for her, 
and who is ever willing to receive all who come to him 9 
Will you try to lead her aright, dear Emily 1 " 

*' Yes ; I will do my best. And I think where our 
heart is in our work, we shall have more chance of suc- 
ceeding." 

" No doubt of it," said Mr Langford, gently imprinting 
a fond kiss upon his sister's forehead ; while the entrance of 
the servant with tea prevented any further conversation 
at that time. 

• *«»*«* 

*' Another fine day — how glad I am ! " thought Clara, 
next morning, as, hastily dressing, she descended to the 
break&st-room. Having first seen her father, and ascer- 
tained he would not be down until noon, she told him she 
wanted the carriage, and should not return till luncheon — 
playfully adding, her expedition was a secret at present, 
which he must not inquire into. Sir Edward knew well 
Clara never gave way to whims of any kind, and therefore 
owned to a little curiosity as to her setting out to a 
neighbouring town, eight miles from Wilmington. Her 
intention to do so was all the information she would give 
him, promising some time to make a full confession. 
Hastily finishing her breakfast, having ordered the car- 
riage, she flew up-stairs to prepare for her drive. Punctual 
to a moment, the carriage was at the door — ^the splendid 
gray horses as impatient to be off as their young mistress. 
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Presently the door was closed, and waving her hand to her 
father, who was standing at his dressing-room window, 
she threw herself back, and was left to her own thoughts. 
These were not the most pleasant. Mr Langford's con- 
versation the day before had at once convinced her of her 
own sinfulness, and the deep conviction of her own short- 
comings pressed heavily upon her mind. In intense 
agony, when she retired to her own chamber she had 
wept long ; and, in broken and imperfect sentences, she had 
tried to pray — ^but it was but a fiednt attempt. She did 
not fully comprehend that Christ will hear all, however 
vile, who come unto him for pardon. She felt too sinful 
to approach a holy God ; and, like the public^^n, she could 
but pray that He would be mercifol to her, and forgive 
the sins which she felt she had committed against Him — 
not daring to hope He would yet hear her ; but she did 
not forget to ask in the name and for the sake of Jesus ; 
and on rising from her knees, she felt more calmly happy 
than she had done before. She had found out what was 
wanting, and she hoped soon to know the way by which 
she might come to God, and find rest through the Saviour. 
She was now again so deeply in thought, that not until 
the clattering of the horses* feet on the pavement of 
Newington aroused her, was she aware how long she had 
been meditating. She pulled the check-string, and the 
footman came for orders. 

" Tell Simpson to drive to Ellis's, the stationer's, in 
Queen Street." 

The horses' heads were instantly turned into the princi- 
pal street, and the desired place was soon reached. The 
footman opened the door, and Miss Howard alighted. 
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The horses were covered with foam ; the coachman, seeing 
his young mistress seemed in haste, had driven rapidly. 

** Poor things ! " said Clara. ** Take the horses to the 
hotel for half-an-hour, and return here again in that time 
for me." 

Then she entered the shop. Here, Bibles of all sizes 
and bindings were to be seen. Clara looked at some of 
almost every description, and was a long time before she 
had made up her mind which to have. She remembered, 
if it were advisable for herself to read the Bible, it must 
also be so for her servants. She, therefore, selected suit- 
able ones for them, intending to present them when a con- 
venient opportunity occurred for doing so. Three hand- 
somely-bound ones she also took for herself, her father, 
and Kate Hamilton, for whose welfare she felt so kindly 
an interest. The half-hour seemed very short, so deeply 
had she been engaged ; but she entered the carriage with 
a lighter heart than she had had before. Hastily she 
opened the precious volume, and her eye fell on the words, 
** Create in me a clean heart, God, and renew a right 
spirit within me." "This is just what I want," she said, 
as she began to read the whole of the fifty-first psalm to 
herself. " How blind I have been ! It seems written on 
purpose for me. Oh, why did I never think of this be- 
fore I I wonder it never occurred to me to read the Bible ; 
but still how should I have thought of it ? Aunt Lydia 
used to make me read it for a lesson, and I never thought 
of the truths it contains. Shall I be forgiven for all this 
negligence?" Such were the thoughts which passed 
through her mind. Musing thus, and reading a little now 
and then, the time seemed short which was spent on the 
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road home. Beech- hall was reached in time for luncheon, 
which Clara was very glad of, as Sir Edward expected 
some of the neighbouring families might call, and he did 
not wish his daughter to be from home. How pleased 
Clara felt when she opened her parcels, and beheld the large 
pile of books; but callers soon interrupted her, and she was 
obliged to leave them. A baronet, his lady, and daugh- 
ter, were waiting to see her. While entertaining the ladies, 
Sir Edward being deeply engaged in conversation with 
the gentleman, Mrs Neville was announced, and afterwards 
followed other visitors, so that Clara's time was so much 
occupied she was not able to speak more than a few words 
to Mrs Neville ; but, in parting, she expressed a hope she 
should soon have the pleasure of seeing her again, for there 
was something in her calm gentle manner so pleasant and 
sympathising, that she felt drawn to desire her friendship. 
The next day was Sunday, and Clara rose early, deter- 
mining to attend the morning service. As she leaned out 
of her window, the village bells began to ring, sounding so 
sweetly through the summer air. Clara had chosen this 
room for her own, because from it she could see the ivy- 
covered tower of the church, beneath whose hallowed roof 
her mother's remains now rested in sure and certain hope, 
she knew, of a joyful resurrection. She was in heaven — 
this was a blessed thought to her child ; but she was 
almost as ignorant now as when, after her mother's death, 
she inquired where heaven was. She had no conception 
of the unspeakable blessedness of being in the presence of 
her Saviour. She had not yet read those sublime and glo- 
rious descriptions of that city which hath foundations 
whose builder and maker is God — whose gates are pearl, 
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and whose streets gold — a city where there is no need 
of the sun, for the Lamb is the light thereof — where 
there is no need of a temple, for God dwells in the presence 
of his saints, who worship before Him, and see Him as He 
is — a city where nothing can enter that defileth, or maketh 
a lie; where neither sin nor sorrow can come; where 
there is no death, and where all tears shall be for ever 
wiped from the mourner's eyes. Clara knew not all this, 
or there would have been no lingering feeling of regret for 
her " who was not lost, but only gone before," and with 
the eye of &ith she could have seen her glorified mother, 
happy to be ever with the Lord. 

" Perhaps," thought Clara, " my mother's eye is on me 
now-H9he looks* down with pity when she sees how &r 
her child has wandered. Oh ! I must try to do what is 
right, that I may be fitted to join her in that better 
country, whither I hope to follow her when I die." 
. The thought of death is often accompanied with dread, 
eyen to those Christians who are fully prepared ; and to the 
young, more especially, there is something so terrific in 
passing through the dark valley, that they shudder at the 
thought. This is but natural; and a feeling of this sort 
is frequently met with in the most experienced believers. 
No wonder Clara, * who felt herself unprepared to die, 
should tremble in thus recalling the parting scene which 
had been impressed upon her mind when she last saw her 
mother. Hastily she withdrew from the window, and 
went to her father's room. Sir Edward was not yet up ; 
but when Clara begged admittance for a few moments, it 
was willingly granted. " How are you, dear papa ? " 

"Pretty well, darling; but for what," he added, play- 
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fully, " am I indebted for the honour of this visit ? You 
don't often &vour me so early." 

Clara smiled. '' I only come when I have &vours to 
ask, I think ; but I hope I have not distmrbed you 1 " 

"Not the least. What has my Clara to ask now? 
Not going to Newington mysteriously again, eh ? " 

" Oh, no, not that indeed." 

" Well, give me a kiss ; and whatever it is, it may be 
granted." 

Clara complied; and then, while she blushed deeply, 
she added — ** May I go to church, papa 1 " 

" To church I Bless me, what a request ! What on earth 
could induce you to ask such a question ? Of course, if 
you want a little variety, by all means, my dear." 

" Thanks, thanks, many times." 

" But what could put such an idea into your head ? " 

"Because — because — I think it seems right. Why, I 
can tell you better afterwards ; and I wanted to beg your 
permission — for you have never asked me to go, and I did 
not know what objection you might have," she said, hesi- 
tatingly. 

" Oh, why, as to that, certainly I should never ash you 
to go. I dont want you to be a Methodist ; but if it is any 
pleasure to you, why, by all means go. When we were in 
London or abroad, it was not of much consequence, but 
here it might look singular. The people in the village 
would find it a bad example for them, if no one from the 
Hall went." 

" But don't you think it right to go, papa 1 Mr Lang- 
ford ^" 

" Oh ! he hafi been putting it into your head^ has he 1 
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Well, perhaps it may be. If I were well enough, I might 
feel it my duty to go now and then ; but circumstances 
alter cases. However, by all means, if you feel it right, 

go- 

*' Thank you, papa. I do feel I ought to attend. So 

good morning for the present, or I shall be too late." 

Clara found it very formidable to be ushered all alone 

into the great curtained pew of the Howards, and to meet 

the gaze of the whole congregation, whose inquisitive 

glances could not be restrained, anxious as they were to 

see the young lady from the Hall. But soon the calm clear 

voice of Mr Langford fell like music upon her ear, as he 

pronounced those touching words — " I will arise and go to 

my father, and will say unto him. Father, I have sinned 

against heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy to 

be called thy son." Through the whole of the exhortation, 

she followed him attentively ; but when she knelt down 

and repeated the confession, how peculiarly adapted did 

it seem to her circumstances ! She felt she had indeed 

erred and strayed from God's ways like a lost sheep, and it 

was with a truly penitent heart she lifted up her soul to 

God, and prayed she might be forgiven. How beautiful 

did all the services of the Church seem to her ! The Litany, 

how it seems so thoroughly to teach us to pray for all 

men ! None are left out. It was a soothing thought. 

How often she had been prayed for, including herself 

among those '' who have erred, and are deceived,'' and 

those " who profess and call themselves Christians." She 

felt how long she had called herself by that name, without 

having anything of the true spirit of such. 

When Mr Langford ascended the pulpit and gave out 
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his text, it seemed as if he had really known what her 
thoughts had been. It was taken from Isaiah Ixiii. 16 
— "Doubtless thou art our Father, though Abraham 
be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not : thou, 
Lord, art our Father, our Bedeemer; thy name is from 
everlasting." With deep attention, Clara listened as he 
spoke of our adoption through grace, and simply explained 
the work of redemption by Christ — ^pointing out that they 
who come unto Jesus, looking unto him as the author and 
finisher of faith, and trust only in his merits for pardon and 
mercy, shall receive that spirit of adoption, whereby they 
can truly call God their Father. " Our God," said he, " is 
a consuming fire. If we trust to any merit of our own, 
then must the terrors of the law overwhelm us. Simple 
trust in Christ is all we want ; nothing but his blood can 
wash away sin ; and when thus made pure firom all sin, 
and arrayed in the robe of Christ's righteousness, God will 
receive us graciously, and love us fireely. Let us then," 
he concluded, " come boldly unto the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in every 
time of need." (Heb. iv. 16). 

The sermon was short, but so clear that a little child 
might have understood it ; and ere Clara rose from her 
knees, at the conclusion of the service, she had prayed to 
be admitted among the number of God's children, through 
Jesus Christ. 

Sir Edward was down-stairs when she returned, with 
a new novel in his hand. 

" Really, Clara, I am very glad to have you back again 
— ^this book is so stupid. And do you know, that tiresome 
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old man, Mr Gray, got up a petition some time ago to 
have no Sunday delivery of letters ; so here am I without 
the papers — and I cannot get them, either, without sending 
to Newington for them, which seems hardly worth while ; 
but I must find some way of getting them another time.*' 

" Oh, do not, please, papa ! Indeed, I will try to make my- 
self so agreeable on a Sunday, you shall never miss them." 

" Come, then, begin, pussey, for I am overpowered with 
ennui this morning. What have you seen ? Have you 
been pleased ? What sort of a sermon had you ? How 
do you like Mr Langford's style ? ** 

" I have seen and heard a great deal, papa." And then 
she proceeded to relate what had most pleased her, with- 
out dwelling much at this time upon her own convictions 
of sin, knowing but too well how such an announcement 
would startle her father, and make him &ncy she was only 
making herself melancholy. Sir Edward listened with 
interest, because she was his child, but feeling no sympathy 
with her pleasure. With him, the freshness of hearing 
had passed away — ^his feelings had grown hard to touch. 
With Clara, it was far different; the buds of promise 
already began to unfold. The Holy Spirit, like rain upon 
the tender flowers, was beginning to be felt in her soul, 
opening it more and more to the life-giving beams of the 
Sun of righteousness. When she had concluded, her 
fiither stroked back her hair from her face, and expressed 
his pleasure that she had enjoyed her morning — adding, if 
she really liked it so much, he would never hinder her 
from going. 

Clara's eyes beamed with joy. "And will you not 
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go with me, too, sometimes, papa, when you are well 
enough ? " 

Sir Edward hesitated. 

" Well, perhaps — I do not know." But seeing the dis- 
appointed expression on her face, he added, " When I feel 
able, Clara, I shall be glad to oblige you, if you wish it." 

This was as much as Clara had expected, and she thanked 
her &ther warmly — adding no more on the subject, lest 
he should grow weary of it. 

There was no service in the afternoon — Mr Langford 
went to Hartwell to preach. So, after luncheon, Clara 
took her Bible and went into the garden to read, where 
she was soon joined by Sir Edward. 

" What are you reading, my dear?" 

*' The Bible, papa." 

" You are becoming very religious, I think." 

'*Tou are not angry with me, I hope) I like it so 
much." 

" No, please yourself in your own way ; if people can 
find pleasure in such things, why should I hinder them?" 

*<You would like it too, dear papa. Let me read a 
little to you— do," she said, coaxingly. 

" Yes, if you like." 

Clara immediately commenced. She was reading the 
history of Abraham. When she came to the part where 
he is commanded to offer up his son, Sir Edward seemed 
much interested, and laying his hand on her arm, he 
looked affectionately into her &ce, and said — " Ah, there 
was &ith indeed ! I could never have sacrificed you, my 
Clara — neverl" 
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Clara laid her soft cheek on her father's hand, and said — 
" Yes, papsk, you would, if Gk)d said you must. I am sure 
£uth would be given for the trial." 

^' It might, my child ; but God forbid the task of sub- 
mitting should ever be given me ! It is too hard to think 
ofc- 

'' But, dear papa, all we have is God's ; He only lends it, 
and surely He has a right to claim it again." 

" Yes, yes I but I cannot think of it." 

" There is the dinner-bell ! " exclaimed Clara, feeling it 
a relief such a choking sensation came into her throat as 
she thought if her &ther should ever be taken away from 
her, how could she bear it ; and she glanced at his pale 
&LGe and thin figure, and remembered how she had once 
seen him as a child. He was so handsome — and she re- 
membered to have heard how merry and active he used to 
be ; now he was a mere wreck, and sorrow had brought it 
all on. Her mother's death had laid the foundation of a 
delicacy which now could never be overcome. 

Again the church-bells are ringing, and Sir Edward, 
seeing Clara would Hke to attend in the evening, made no 
remonstrance ; and happy in his permission, Clara again 
prepared for service. The sermon, this evening, was even 
more beautiful than the morning; it was from John 
XV. 1 4 — "Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command 
you." The clergyman spoke of the delightful prospect of 
having Jesus for a friend ; how easy it was to follow him^ 
for his commandments are not grievous. Clara felt a 
sweet hope of rest and peace steal over her— of days yet 
in store for her— of happiness in the imfailing Friend of 
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sinners. The dismissing hymn, sung chiefly by the Sun- 
day-school scholars, and the fine tones of the organ, sub- 
dued to render the voices of the singers distinct, seemed 
to Clara sweeter music than she had ever yet heard. She 
returned home, more than ever resolved to come without 
delay to Christ — casting all her sins upon him, trusting to 
his almighty power alone to save her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** Oh, how unlike the complex works of man. 
Heaven's easy, artless, unencumber'd plan I 
No meretricious graces to beguile, 
No clustering ornaments to clog the pile I 
From ostentation as from weakness free. 
It stands like the cerulean arch we see, 
Mt^estic in its own simplicity. 
Inscribed above the portal, from afar 
Conspicuous, as the brightness of a star. 
Liable only by the light they give. 
Stand the soul-quickening words— Believe, and live." 

COWPEB. 

On Tuesday, Mr Langford and Mrs Neville were to join 
the Howards at dinner, Sir Edward being anxious to shew 
them every possible attention and kindness. When Clara 
and Mrs Neville retired to the drawing-room, after a 
little conversation Clara asked Mrs Neville if she was 
fond of music, advancing at the same time to the piano, 
and opening it. 

** I am very fond of it ; please, do play or sing some- 
thing," said Mrs Neville. 

" I should be very glad to do so ; but I have had so 
little time lately for practising, I really am not able to 
play. I hope by and by, when we are a little more 
settled here, I shall have leisure for music. I hope you 
will £Eivour me with something.'' 



^ 
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" I play very little now myself; but my brother is so 
fond of it, on his account I do not like to give it up/' 
Mrs Neville replied, seating herself at the piano. She 
then played a few airs with taste, remarking on the fine 
tone of the instrument, 

" Oh ! do sing me something," said Clara, when Mrs 
Neville rose to return to her seat. 

" I only sing sacred music." 

" Oh ! I should like to hear something more than ever," 
said Clara. 

Mrs Neville, ever ready to oblige, immediately re-seated 
herself, and sang the following beautiful words, in a remark- 
ably clear, sweet voice : — 



•* Oh ! had I the wmgs of a dove, I would fly 
Away from this world of care ; 
My soul would mount to the realms on high. 
And seek for a refuge there. 

" But is there no haven here on earth. 
No place for the wearied breast, 
No fiEivour'd spot where content has birth. 
In which I may find a rest ? 

" There is, there is in Thy holy Word, 
That Word which can ne'er depart. 
There is a promise of mercy stored 
For the lowly and meek of heart. 

" My yoke is easy, My burden light, 
Then come unto Me for rest — 
These, these are the words of mercy stored 
For the wounded and wearied breast. 

«• Oh I is it not written, * Believe, and live V 
The heart, by bright hope allured, 
Shall find the comfort these words can give. 
And be by its faith assured. 
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" Then why shonld we feel the world's cold frown. 
When truth to the heart is given — 
The light of religion, to guide us on, 
In Joy, to the paths of heaven ?'' 

The music was well adapted to the words — a soft sooth- 
ing melody; atid the clearness with which Mrs Neville 
pronounced all the words, so that Clara might hear them, 
brought a feeling of joy to her heart as she leant forward 
to catch those gracious words of invitation from the 
Saviour. The two at that moment might have formed 
a beautiful picture. Clara, in her snowy white dress, with 
hardly any ornament save that of a meek and quiet spirit 
written on her placid brow, those deep-blue eyes riveted 
on the singer, lips slightly apart, drinking in, as it were, 
all that fell from her of those heavenly truths which 
hitherto it had been so little her happy lot to hear ; while 
the mild fiice of the young widow, in her deep mourning, 
singing so sweetly, and feeling all so deeply, as she realised 
that heavenly rest into which, but one short year before, 
her husband had entered, formed a striking contrast to 
her young companion. In one thing only was Mrs Neville 
superior to Clara — she had found that pearl of great price, 
which, in the sight of God, is of more value than all the 
world can give. In intellect, wealth, talent, beauty, and 
rank, she was feir beneath her ; but what availed all this, 
when Christ has said he has prepared some better things 
for those who ''seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness?" Not only shall all earthly wants be sup- 
plied, but mansions are made ready in his Father's house, 
a treasure which shall never fidl in heaven, where those 
who have loved him here on earth shall be made kings 
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and priests unto God. Oh ! " surely it shall be well with 
them that fear God" (Eccles. viii. 12). They shall never 
know what it is to mourn in secret over disappointed 
hopes ; their affections are set on things above, and not on 
things on the earth ; they have a peace and joy in believing 
which no worldly person can have ; they have a " Friend 
who sticketh closer than a brother/' a heavenly Father. 
Christians need never be otherwise than happy — for when 
their sins weigh heavily upon their minds, they know 
where to lay the burden ; when trials come, they have a 
sure support. So it was with Mrs Neville. Trouble had 
passed heavily over her head ; but she was happy, because 
she knew where to apply for consolation. Clara had been 
unhappy without knowing why, and knew not to whom 
to look for a long time, until directed by her minister. 
How gladly did she listen to anything that could assist 
her in finding peace ! 

" Is it really written, * Believe, and live ' — * My yoke is 
easy. My burden light' ? " she asked, when Mrs Neville had 
finished. 

"Yes, indeed it is. The words are, * Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved ; ' and Clirist*s 
own words, ' Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest : take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall find rest to your souls.' " 

" Oh ! where is it written ? Please find me the place," 
said Clara, earnestly, as she took her Bible from an 
ottoman. 

" Willingly," said Mrs Neville, taking it from her 
hands, and turning over the leaves of the New Testament. 
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" Oh, I have not read so far as that yet," said Clara. " I 
began at Genesis, as I thought it would be best — ^is it not )*' 

''I think perhaps not. It would be more beneficial 
were you to begin with the Grospels, and go through the 
whole of the New Testament before you commence the 
Old. It is there we read of our blessed Lord's earthly 
mission. You will then be able to understand the work 
of redemption sooner." 

" I will do so certainly. Thank you for telling me this ; 
for, indeed, I know so little about these things, I sadly 
want some one to direct me." 

" Oh ! if you knew what a pleasure it is to me to shew 
you anything, or to be of service to you in any way!" said 
Mrs Neville, gently. 

"Thank you very much for all your kindness. Will 
you promise me you will shew me all I ought to do 7 I do 
so wish to do right," said Clara. 

Mrs Neville could not resist taking her hand, and, press- 
ing it kindly, said — " I believe you, Miss Howard ; but 
take the Bible for your guide, and you cannot err. You 
must not trust to me or any one to lead you right. I 
shall be glad if you would consider me as your friend ; and 
if in any difficulty I can serve you, I shall indeed be 
happy." 

" Oh ! if you would, I should be so glad. If you knew 
how long I have wanted a friend — how many years I have 
wished to have one — ^you would then be able to realise my 
feelings,*' Clara exclaimed. All her reserve had vanished. 
She felt she really had found a sympathising friend at last 
^-one who would teach her what was right, and who could 
so weU understand those hidden feelings of her heart which 

H 
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hitherto no one had comprehended. Taking her seat by 
Mrs Neville, she enjoyed a most delightful conversation 
with her, such as it had never been her happiness to have 
before. Mrs Neville so fully realised the earnest long- 
ings Clara had experienced, and explained to her how it 
. was the Holy Spirit striving within her, convincing her of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment to come — startling 
her to the conviction of the hollowness of the world and 
all in it, and weaning her heart from all fading pleasures. 
" 1 used to think exactly as you do," she said, when 
Clara had finished telling her all her hopes and fears. 
" Until I was sixteen or seventeen years of age, I was very 
careless about religion. 1 had been brought up by an 
aunt, a very worldly-minded woman, but who was very 
kind to me. I saw very little of my brother up to this 
time j and then, my aunt dying, I returned to live with 
my mother and Henry, who had then been ordained some 
years. I soon saw he was very uncomfortable at observing 
the way in which I spent my time. I literally did nothing, 
with the exception of a little embroidery, or reading novels. 
He was very kind, and gently tried to lead me to better 
things. I remember one morning particularly his coming 
into the drawing-room and finding me in tears. On 
inquiring the cause, he found I was weeping over the 
&te of an imaginary heroine, who had put an end to her 
life in a fit of despair. Never shall 1 forget the look of 
sorrow on my brother's face. He seriously remonstrated 
with me on my sin in exciting my feelings over the sor- 
rows of people who never existed, and yet never shedding 
one tear over the real distress that surrotmded us. 1 told 
him I knew of none. 'Because you never see it, Emily,' 
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he said, kindly. ' If you would but try to do some good 
in the world, instead of idling away your precious time, 
you might soon find out some to pity much more than the 
heroines you meet with in these silly books.' * But how 
can / do any good 1 / am not a clergyman — I am not old 
enough. How could /make people religious?' I inquired, 
incredulously. * Emily,' he said, * I will tell you a fable 
that may perhaps do you good. A drop in the ocean once 
said to itself (exactly what you have been saying to me), 
" Of what use am I in this mighty deep % — I am so 
small and insignificant ! " While thus lamenting its 
condition, an oyster opened, and the drop was presently 
inside it. After a time, it became a beautiful pearl; 
and at length was foimd, and considered so rare a gem, 
that it was placed in the crown of the Emperor of 
Russia. Thus you see, Emily, small and insignificant as 
it seemed, it became most valuable. You say right when 
you tell me you are young, and that you cannot do much ; 
but still you may do something. For instance, you need 
not waste the precious time God has given you in the fri- 
volous way you are now doing. Remember we must give 
an account of how we have spent our life ; and it is so 
short, that every moment is of consequence. Do let me 
beg of you to think seriously of these things. Will you 
not try to do something for Christ, who has laid down his 
life for you % ' When Henry finished, I remembered feel- 
ing very uncomfortable, but I tried to laugh it off How- 
ever, I was very unhappy, and I could not tell what made 
roe so ; but still I would not make up my mind to give 
myself up to Christ. I had been long promised a visit to 
some gay friends in London, and I could not bear to forego 
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tDj pleasure. So I went, much to Henry's regret ; but he 
told me, at parting, he trusted I should soon see there wbA 
no real enjoyment in worldly amusements. And so J found 
it ; and weaned and sickened, I returned home, longing 
to find something to make me happy. For months I was 
in this way ; and oh, the untiring patience of my mother 
and Henry to lead me right I At length, light dawned 
upon me^ I saw myself as I was — a wretched, miserable 
sinner. I trust I sincerely repented. I have since found 
my Saviour precious to me. Oh, how preoious ! He has 
been with me in the waters and in the fires. I have had 
severe trials, and sometimes my &ith has been weak, and I 
should have sunk under them ; but Christ has been my 
support, and I can rejoice now in those very afflictions 
which at the time I felt so hard to bear." Mrs Neville 
ceased. The tears were in the eyes of both ; but the silent 
pressure of the hand was all that passed between them— ^ 
for Sir Edward and Mr Langford immediately joined them, 
and then they went out into the garden, Mr Langford 
walking by Clara's side, while Sir Edward took Mrs 
Neville to look at some new plants which he was desirous 
she should see. 

There was a l^light pause; and then Clara, blushing 
timidly, said — " If there is any way in which I could 
relieve the poor people, would you kindly tell me ? I 
should be so glad to do something for them." 

Certainly Mr Langford's countenance was expressive of 
extreme benevolence, and -Clara felt it so as he replied — " I 
thank you, Miss Howard. You have it, indeed, very greatly 
in your power to do much for the good of those around 
you ; but, as regards temporal wants, just at present few 
are very destitute in Wilmington." 



** Then can I do nothing 1" asked Clara. 

''I oould point out many other ways in igvhich you, 
might do good; but" — ^he hesitated — "perhaps Misa 
Howard might think them beneath her." 

" I don't think I should. Will you tell me what they 
are?" 

** There are three or four very old infirm women, almost 
blind, who would at any time be very gUd to have a chap* 
ter in the Bible read to them by any one who would 
kindly do it ; there are others younger, who cannot read at 
all j then there is teaching in our Sunday-schools, and——'* 

" Oh, indeed, I am not fit for that — I need so much 
teaching myself," said Clara. 

'* I do not think you could do that at present, until you 
know more of the Word of God. 1 should not advise it ; 
but would you be willing to do- so, should your life be 
spared, when you know more 1 " 

" Oh yes, indeed I should !" 

" Then I have no fear of your soon being competent. 
It does not require a great deal of worldly knowledge to 
teach children, but earnestness and patience. It is a most 
difficult task— one which has often tried me. It must b^ 
line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little — the same things repeated many times — and, after 
all, perhaps you may fail in inducing them to be atten- 
tive. It is a work that requires much prayer and faith, 
for it is not often we are permitted to see the fruit of our 
labours j but I have &ith to believe that the seed sown in 
the heart of a child will some time or other spring up and 
bear fruit, the minds of the young are so susceptible to first 
impressions. Things learnt in after life are never so deep 
as those we receive in in&ncy. I seem to know and feel 
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this SO well by what my dear mother taught me. I re- 
member sitting on her knee^ hearing stories told me of 
Abraham, Joseph, David, and many others, more especi- 
ally Samuel. The idea, then, of dedicating myself to Ood, 
and being a clergyman, took such possession of my mind 
that it never left me ; and as soon as I was able, I gave 
myself to the work. Sunday-schools are of a great deal 
more importance than many people admit. I wish these 
things were more thought of than they are." 

" I confess," replied Clara, " I have hitherto been more 
inclined myself to believe that they were places where chil- 
dren were sent by their parents, more for the sake of get- 
ting them out of the way than anything else." 

"I fear parents but too often do think so, or regard 
it more as a favour to the minister to send their children. 
However, we must tiy to instil into their youthful minds 
something that will convince their parents they are not 
merely kept quiet, or taught to behave properly." 

^' I am sure I hope you may succeed," said Clara. 

<^ Might I add one more thing on the subject of doing 
good, if you will not think me too presuming ?" said Mr 
Langford. 

" Certainly. I shall be very glad to hear anything on 
that subject — I am so very anxious to be useful.** 

** Thank you. I mean the good you may do by your 
influence over others. You have been placed in a high 
and, I may add, responsible position. All around belongs 
to Sir Edward, and you are his representative, therefore 
all you do will be marked ; and if your dependants see 
you careless in religious duties, they will be the same. For 
instance, with regard to the neglect of the Sabbath, which 
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you tell me you have never been accustomed to consider 
wrong, do you not think the people here would be inclined 
to neglect it also^ if they saw an example for doing so in 
you r 

" You are quite right, Mr Langford. I quite see all 
you mean ; but 1 trust 1 shall never again be guilty of 
want of respect for God's day. I enjoyed the services so 
much on Sunday, I do not think 1 should ever desire to 
be absent from church again." 

" I am truly glad to hear it. May God give you the aid 
of his Holy Spirit to direct you — for without his assistance, 
we cannot keep our good resolutions. And oh ! never for- 
get, that when we have done all, we are but unprofitable 
servants — that all we can do is but our duty, and nothing 
in comparison to the inestimable blessing of a Saviour. 
Pray, forgive me, if 1 have taken a liberty in speaking so 
plainly to you, when I have had so short an acquaintance. 
I should not feel I had done what was right had I not thus 
spoken; but I should not like you to think me presum- 
ing. 1 wish you to see and understand my motives." 

" Indeed I do, and thank you for all you have told me. 
I hope you will always speak plainly, I am so very igno- 
rant of all I ought to know.*' 

The conversation here turned on other subjects. They 
spoke of the continent. Mr Langford had been abroad ; 
and it was surprising to Clara how much he could enter 
into all her tastes and feelings — ^he seemed to know about 
every place and thing that interested her. His language 
and ideas were so varied, his descriptions so vivid, Clara 
was amazed. She had imagined Mr Langford cared to 
converse on nothing that was not serious. She found it 
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quite different ; and now learnt for the first time that a 
Christian can much more enjoy the works of God than 
any one else. Mr Langford was cheerful, and even 
brilliant, in recounting some amusing adventures he had 
met with in Switzerland. They were soon joined by Sir 
Edward and Mrs Neville, who both entered into the 
conversation with great interest; and Clara, ere they 
returned to the house, admitted to herself that Mr Lang- 
ford's conversation was even more interesting than Lord 
Wentworth's. lliere was a softening and yet an unwitting 
influence in all he said — ^unwilling to misjudge others, 
their defects and failings were treated with the utmost 
charity. Inanimate objects seemed to have a double 
interest, as being the work of his heavenly Father; and 
even in the works of man, and the daily occurrences 
of life, he never &iled to recognise a divine overruling 
Hand. 

" Had we not better return to the house, now ? ** said 
Clara, observing the air was growing chilly for her father. 

" Yes, I think we had," said Sir Edward. " Here, 
Clara, let me put this little rosebud into your hair. 
Would you believe it, Mrs Neville, this daughter of mine 
went to her first ball with nothing but some little flowers 
like this in her hair ? " 

" And what could be more beautiful. Sir Edward?" said 
Mrs Neville, smiling. 

^< No ! I own there is nothing prettier ; but it was the 
simplicity of the thing that astonished people so much,*' 
replied Sir Edward, laying his hand fondly on his daugh- 
ter's ai*m. 

" 1 had no idea it was so late ! ** said Mrs Neville, 
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glancing at the timepiece in the drawing-room^ as they 
re-enterei 

" Must you really go ] I am so sorry ! " said Clafa. 

" Oh yes, thank you. We make a rule never to be 
out later than this hour." 

Clara followed her friend from the room, while she put 
on her walking things, as she felt how precious were evea 
a few moments longer in her society. 

" I hope we shall see much of one another, dear Mrs 
Neville. I trust you will come and see me very often," 
she said, as they descended the stairs. 

" I shall be only too happy, if you will allow me," was 
the reply. 

As they entered the drawing-room, they heard Sir 
Edward saying, in a very decided manner, " My dear sir, 
a perfect delusion ! — ^a chimera ! How can any good be 
the result 1 What do you say, Clara?" (he added, seeing 
his daughter had entered). '' Can missionaries do any 
good who go out to preach to cannibals 1 " 

<< Oh yes, papa ; I think a great deal. I could almost 

envy those holy men, who, regardless of their lives, will 

go forth to preach to the heathen. I have sometimes 

thought what a glorious prize must they receive who can 

thus, from love to Christ, give up all to win souls to 

him ! " 

As she spoke, her eye kindled to an unusual brightness, 

and a beautiful glow overspread her face at the fervour of 
her speech, blushing still more deeply as she caught a look 
of admiration from Mrs Neville, and one of gratitude from 
the clergyman, which shewed how delightful was her sym- 
pathy to him. 
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'' My dear enthusiast, I suppose you would go yourself 
if you could, as Mr Langford has been wishing to do 1 " 
said Sir Edward, kindly. 

" I should not like it now, papa ; but if it were my 
duty, I hope I could do it," Clara said, timidly. 

" Well, well, my dear, no fear of its being your duty to 
go," said Sir Edward, instantly changing the subject. 

Adieux were now exchanged, and Mr Langford and his 
sister had soon disappeared through the little white gate 
into the wood. 

" Oh, Henry, what a lovely character Miss Howard 
appears to be ! *^ said Mrs Neyille. 

'' She is the finest natural character I ever met with. 
And when the Holy Spirit once shines into her heart, I 
believe she will be as perfect as a mortal can be on 
earth,** Mr Langford added, gravely. 

'' Has it not been a pleasant evening 1 *' 

" Very. I have seldom enjoyed so pleasant a conversa- 
tion as I have had with Miss Howard." 

" And you cannot tell how very kind she was to me 
before you and Sir Edward joined us ! She asked me to 
be her friend. I do think it very kind of her — ^because 
how natural it would have been for her to have thought 
I was beneath her in station." 

" But that would not have been right, Emily. I am 
quite sure Miss Howard will never have any feeling of 
that kind — it would not be like her if she had." 



i 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Ah ! why, by passing clouds oppress'd. 
Should vexing thoughts distract my breast? 
Turn, turn to Him in every pain. 
Whom never suppliant sought in vain— 
Thy strength in joy's extatic day. 
Thy hope vrhen joy has pass'd away ! " 

BOWDLEB. 

The Thursday following was Sir Edward Howard's birth- 
day, and a splendid f^te was to be given to the tenantry. 
There was a dinner at the Hall j the gardens thrown open 
to the neighbourhood; and everything that could con- 
tribute to their pleasure was prepared for them. Clara 
was delighted to find so bright a day; she would have 
been as much disappointed as the people had it been other- 
wise — so great a pleasure was it to her to make others 
happy. Sir Edward had risen earlier than usual, to be 
present at the festivites of the day ; and very warm was 
the embrace, and very fervent were Clara's good wishes, 
when she entered the breakfast-room, and placed in his 
hand the splendid Bible she had purchased for him a short 
time before. 

'' Many thanks, my darling! But what made my Clara 
think of this?" said he, turning over its pages; while his 
hand slightly trembled as the remembrance of bow long 
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he had neglected reading its precious truths^ forced itself 
upon him. 

"Did you think I did not possess one?" 

** No, papa, I did not think that." 

"Well, what then r 

'* Because, dear papa, I thought you would value it as 
^7 &^^ i ^^^ then, perhaps, you would read it." 

"You judged rightly. We will read it together ; for I 
see my Clara's heart is hent on making me a convert," 
Sir Edward said, drawing his daughter closer to him. 

" How nice that will be!" said Clara, her eyes sparkling 
with unwonted lustre. She wondered what had caused 
this change in her Neither ; for though he had asked her to 
read to him on the Sunday, and seemed interested in the 
Bible for a time, yet she had but too much reason to 
fear he had only wanted to hear it, in order to pass 
away the time until the newspapers arrived. But she 
was not left long in doubt, for her father presently added, 
that he had had a long conversation with Mr Langford, 
when he had called at the parsonage the day previous, 
and that he had earnestly pressed upon him the duty of 
reading the Scriptures, and also that of family prayers, — 
" which you know, Clara, my dear," Sir Edward said, " I 
have never had in my household. I told Mr Langford it 
would be quite impossible for me to attend to them my- 
self If you chose, you might do so ; and if he liked, I 
should be glad for him to come once a-week, and read 
them in the evening himself." 

" It was very kind of you to do so, dear papa ! I am 
sure it would be a very nice thing, if Mr Langford would. 
Shall we say every Thursday evening 1 and I will try to 
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conduct the rest — though I sadly fear it will be very for* 
midable." 

*' Oh, no ! If you read a portion of Scripture, and a 
prayer, nothing more> of course, is expected from you." 

" Certainly I will make the eflfort," replied Clara. 

"I do not know how it is," said Sir Edward, after a pause* 
''Mr Langford speaks very plainly to me truths that> 
from any one else, I should have considered an imper^- 
tinence ; but the manner in which it is done is so very 
gentlemanly, that it were impossible to feel offended. He 
never assumes dignity, or magnifies his office. He treats 
me as a superior, without making any show of doing so. 
He is a very remarkable man. I must say, if all those 
who call themselves Christians lived up to their principles 
as he does, I should desire to join them, and become a 
Christian myself." 

*' But, papa, the principles are the same. I do not think 
we should judge by the manner in which others live— 
should wel" 

** No, perhaps not exactly, my dear ; but when I see 
men professing one thing and doing another, it makes me 
very wary how I trust in religion. But come, Clara ; we 
must go, dear. The people are already assembling — we 
must make ourselves busy among them to-day." 

There are many persons who may be inclined to think 
a sudden change was wrought in Clara Howard — too sud* 
den to last. In ordinary cases, the mind may perhaps 
not be capable of laying hold at once upon the promises 
of God. But Clara's heart for years had been open to 
conviction of sin. She had had no opportunities of 
learning the way of pardon and reconciliation with God, 
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and we need not be surprised^ when an earnest^ truthful 
xninister of Christ speaks to her, directing her at once to 
the Saviour of sinners, she should immediately receive the 
truth, and embrace with eagerness the hopes of salvation, 
through his death, so freely offered to all who long for 
rest. We dare not, however, assert, that because she then 
began to seek for the pardon of her sins, through faith in 
the offered Saviour, that peace in all its freshness was at 
once vouchsafed to her heart. No ! Though Christ has 
assuredly promised the Comforter, and made abundant 
provision for the believer's peace, he has often many a 
hard struggle with remaining unbelief — many a grievous 
burden to bear of sin — before he ascertains the length 
and breadth and solidity of the foundation on which his 
soul's peace is built. Numbers of Christians, throughout 
the whole of their lives, spend much time in sorrowing 
that they have not clearer views of Christ, and more 
realisation of the blessedness of heaven. This mainly 
arises from a misapprehension of revealed truth ; but 
through all this, they know that they are seeking aright ; 
and the thought sheds a calm over their minds which 
nothing the world could offer would have the blessed 
effect of producing. 

The day was a happy one for all parties. Sir Edward 
and his daughter endeared themselves much to all their 
dependents, by the kind interest they felt in them and 
their children. Ere they separated for the night, Sir 
Edward addressed a few words to the people ; Mr Lang- 
ford proposed cheers for their landlord and his daughter ; 
and then all retired from the festive scene, feeling that a 
new link had been added to the ties that bound them to 
their long-absent friends. 
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" I have had such a pleasant day ! *' said Clara, as, with 
Mr Langford and his sister, she walked across the lawn. 

" And so have I," added both her companions. 

" How delightful it is to give pleasure to others ! " said 
Mr Langford. 

" Yes, I feel it a real happiness," replied Clara, as she 
wished her friends good-night. 

A week more passed on, and not a day had occurred in 
which Clara had neglected the study of the Scriptures, 
both in her own apartment and with her father, who^ 
though it did not appear to interest him much, seemed 
glad if it gave his child pleasure. She had seen Mrs 
Neville, and driven her out twice, and much she enjoyed 
having such a friend. Mr Langford had been, as pro- 
posed, to read prayers on Thursday evening ; and the short 
and simple exposition he gave on the chapter he had read, 
was fully understood and appreciated by all. Sir Edward 
was growing more and more fond of him : he found it 
impossible to resist the earnest persuasions to Christianity 
of a man whose whole soul was in the work of bringing 
sinners to Christ. There was never anything commanding 
in his tone. When speaking, he entreated as a father or 
brother ; and by always striving to live up to what he 
taught, he much more readily gained an influence over his 
parishioners. 

Clara was sitting one Monday morning in her own little 
room, thinking deeply. Lord Wentworth was expected 
in the evening, and she felt a sensation of joy when she 
remembered he was so soon to be with them. She should' 
hear of Kate and all her London acquaintances from him ; 
and she was pleased at the prospect of again meeting one 
for whom she felt the highest esteem, and who had made 
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many an hour pleasant to her by his delightful conversa- 
tion and fascinating manners. 

But there was a shade of sadness pressing upon her 
brow. The Bible lay open before her. She had evidently 
paused to think over what she had been reading. She 
fieemed much perplexed, when, to her great delight, on 
raising her head, she saw Mr Langford just entering 
the garden. The glass doors were open, and she was sit- 
ting near them, so the clergyman at once advanced 
towards her. Having inquired after Sir Edward, who was 
not quite so well, he took a seat at Clara's request. 

^' I am so glad you are come ! I have been wanting 
you to explain some difficulties that have occurred in my 
reading to-day," said Clara. 

Mr Langford took up the Bible. " I shall indeed be 
glad to explain anything that is in my power/' he said^ 
kindly. 

" It has made me so unhappy T' Clara said, tears coming 
into her eyes. " First, I read this verse, * How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God ! For it is easier for a camel to go through a needle's 
eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God ' (Luke xviii. 24, 25). Now, Mr Langford, what are 
we that have riches to do ? Are we to sell all we have, 
as Christ told the young ruler in the lesson yesterday^ 
that we may give to the poor 9 " Clara said, anxiously. 

The primary meaning of the passage was easily explained. 
.That the needle's eye was a small gateway, sometimes met 
with in eastern lands, which is so narrow, every camel 
going under must stoop down to have its burden taken 
off, and then, stDl on its kneesf, pass beneath it. " Even 
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so/' he continued, earnestly, ^' must the rich stoop, and 
become meek and lowly of heart, ere they can pass through 
the gate of everlasting life. Wealth is frequently a great 
snare; the pride of worldly possessions often tends to 
wean the heart from better things, and make the evil 
inclinations less easy to subdue. I often have told some 
of my humble friends, when they have been complaining 
of the hardness of their lot, how mercifully has God been 
pleased to place them in such a situation, where they have 
so few temptations to bind them to earth ; and thus they, 
are enabled, with greater joy, to look forward to that 
better coimtry, where the rebuke of God*s people shall be 
taken away, and where sin and sorrow shall cease. And 
now, with regard to the young ruler, though we are not 
bound to give up all our wealth, yet we are to be read^ to 
do so, should our heavenly Master require it of us (which, 
without doubt, for our good. He sometimes does, lest our 
heart should be set too much on earthly pleasures) ; and 
until we can feel willing to give up houses, riches, lands, 
even those nearest and dearest to us, our Lord says we 
are not worthy to be his disciples. Can you then, dear 
Miss Howard, say you would be ready to give up all, even 
were it to be the rending asunder of every earthly tie ; or 
would you, like the young ruler, turn from Him exceeding 
sorrowful ? " 

The tears fell slowly down Clara's cheeks as she mur- 
mured faintly — " Not yet, I fear j but I will pray for 
grace to enable me to do so, if it be my Saviour's will." 

'' That is all that is required. ' My grace is sufficient 
for thee,' Jesus says; and in every temptation there shall 
be a way of escape made. Tliis subject reminds me of 

I 
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some beautifiil lines which I have had occasion to repeat 
often to myself, when I have felt as if clinging too much 
to anything on earth — 

** ' Whatever passes as a doad between 

The mental eye of £Euth and things unseen. 
Causing the brighter world to disappear. 
Or seem less lovely, and its hope less dear ; 
This is our toorldf our idolj though it bear 
Affection's impress or devotion's air.' " 

" They are very beautiful lines," said Clara. " Would 
you give me a copy of them 1 " 

<' Certainly, I shall be very glad to do so. And now, 
is there anything else you have found difficult that I 
could assist you in 1 " 

" Yes. I read — ' Enter ye in at the strait gate : for 
wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to 
destruction, and many there be which go in thereat : Be* 
cause strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth imto life, and few there be that find it' (Matt, 
vii. 13, 14). I thought the way to eternal life was so 
easy ; if not, how then can I find it f " inquired Clara. 

" It is easy, in one sense. The very simplicity of the 
gospel makes the difficulty. It is hard to human nature 
to give up all its self-righteousness, and to cast itself 
entirely upon Christ. Christians must have many troubles 
ere they can subdue their evil inclinations and propensity 
to sin. Many who desire to follow Christ, do not love his 
way. Worldly pleasure, ambition, or pride, perhaps, come 
across their path, and lead them to desire to follow the 
multitude to do evil. Perhaps one of the greatest trials 
the believer has to encounter arises from his separation 
from the world. We all shrink from meeting the sneers 
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of the ungodly. I have known many a feeble-minded 
Christian nearly falling from a feeling of this kind. We 
must all pray and strive against such a sin j it is an awful 
thing to be ashamed of Him who died to save us ! How 
beautifully does St Paul speak of his own feeling when he 
says to the Bomans, ' I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ : for it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth I ' Perhaps there never was a man of 
more learning than this great apostle of the Gentiles ; and 
yet all gave way before his zeal for Christ, even when 
addressing the Romans, the greatest people then existing. 
Oh, may we all be bold as St Paul, in proclaiming what 
we know to be the truth ! Let us pray, and strive to walk 
only in the narrow way ; and though thorns and briars 
may sometimes be in our path, yet with the eye of &ith 
we may ever see before us a bright and shining light, 
which will guide us safely to the end. You have per* 
haps not read the * Pilgrim's Progress' V* 

" No, I have not." 

" It is a very old book, written by a good man, who 
lived in those dark times when believers were much per- 
secuted for certain religious opinions. The difficulties the 
Pilgrim meets with are so very true, I am sure you would 
feel interested in perusing it." 

*' I will get it the first opportunity, Thank you for 
recommending it to me," said Clara. 

" I hope I am not intruding upon you this mornings 
Miss Howard. There is something else I particularly 
wish to mention, if you will allow me." 

" Certainly ; I am perfectly at liberty," replied Clara, 

<' Did you consider yesterday when you refused to par- 
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take of the Lord's Supper, that you were disobeying a 
dying command of your Saviour 1" 

Clara looked alarmed. " Do not say refused, Mr Lang- 
ford ; I felt I was not good enough. Some time, indeed, I 
sincerely trust, I shall be able to present myself." 

" I thought this was your motive, and I should be the 
last person in the world to desire you to eat and drink to 
your own condemnation. But what does our prayer-book 
tell us is required of those who come to this holy sacra- 
ment ? * Eepent you truly for your sins past j have a lively 
and steadfast faith in Christ our Saviour, amend your lives, 
and be in perfect charity with all men.' Now, I trust you 
do sincerely repent of your sins, and desire to lead a new 
life. Of course, if I did not believe this of you, I could 
not speak thus — for when a person is living openly in sin, 
I could not conscientiously administer the sacrament to 
him ; but when you tell me it is only a feeling of un worthi- 
ness prevents you, I feel I can offer you sufficient encou- 
ragement to come. If you wait until you are worthy, you 
will never come at all — ^for the more we study God's Word, 
the more sinful we shall feel ourselves to be : but Christ 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. 
Come and partake in the robe of his righteousness, and 
he will purely purge away your sin; come in faith, 
nothing doubting. At the same time that I give you 
all this consolation, I must warn you diligently to ex- 
amine yourself before you presume to eat of that bread 
and drink of that cup. It Vill not do to ask forgiveness 
for your past sins, and then fall back again. God is now 
holding out mercy to you. Oh I embrace it while you 
may, before it is too late. Study deeply this subject ; 
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repent truly j and then in &ith, I trust I may see you 
next time approach the Lord's table." 

Clara had shaded her &ce with her hands, while the 
man of God reasoned with her. She felt she had erred in 
not seeking assistance in this matter sooner, and a tear 
fell from under the long silken eye-lashe£f, as she said^ in 
a low voice — " I am very sorry for my neglect ; I assure 
you it was only my own feeling of unworthiness that pre- 
vented me." 

<' Tes, I know it ; I blame myself for not having men- 
tioned the subject to you last week. Will you read this 
little book ? It will explain better than I can the benefits 
we receive from the Holy Communion ; and may I ask 
you also to read, with prayer, the 11th chapter of the 
first of Corinthians ? I shall not fear the result, if you are 
anxious to become one of the fold of the Good Shepherd.'* 

" I trust I am indeed desirous of being one. I wish 
you knew how much indebted I feel to you and Mrs 
Neville for your kind assistance. I want to give up the 
world, and to be a Christian, not in name only, but in deed 
and in truth." 

" And you will never regret it, my dear Miss Howard. 
' Set your affections on things above, and not on things on 
the earth.' I will not trespass any longer on your time." 
And he rose to depart. 

" Will you give my love to Mrs Neville, and tell her, if 
convenient, I will call for her to drive with me this after- 
noon — about three, not later 9 We are expecting the Earl 
of Wentworth this afternoon, and I think I should not be 
out after five, in case papa should not be able to receive 
him." 
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•*' I will tell my sister. I am sure it will give her great 
pleasure to accompany you if she can. You cannot think 
how grateful I feel to you for taking her these drives. She 
is so little able to walk now> that it is almost all the fresh 
air she gets." 

" I am the obliged party — it is such a pleasure to have 
a friend with me/' said Clara^ smiling. 

A sudden thought came into her mind, as Mr Langford 
was wishing her good-bye : — " Would you, if you have an 
opportimity of speaking to Lord Wentworth while he is 
with us, say something about — about these things ? He 
is" (she blushed deeply) " a very esteemed friend." 

** Certainly ; if I can do so, I will," said Mr Langford ; 
and, giving her one of his peculiarly sweet smiles, he 
departed. 

The wheels of Miss Howard's carriage were heard driv- 
ing rapidly up the park the same afternoon, as the dressing- 
bell rung for dinner. Much to her relief, she found Sir 
Edward had been down in time to receive the earl, of 
whose arrival there were unmistakable signs, in guns, fish- 
ing-rods, &c., in the halL Clara passed rapidly to her 
own room to prepare for dinner. Resigning herself to the 
hands of her maid, her toilet was soon completed, and 
she descended to the drawing-room. Lord Wentworth 
was there alone. The pleasure with which he greeted her 
amazed Clara, who had not supposed him capable of such 
feelings of friendship for her — ^for such she merely under- 
stood his interest in her to be. 

" What a sweet place this is ! The quiet is so refresh- 
ing after the noisy, bustling town. I declare I feel quite 
another man already !" he exclaimed. 
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'^ It is, indeed, delightful How you can spend most 
of your time in London, is a mystery I cannot solve. For 
my part, I think 1 should never be tired of the country," 
said Clara, smiling. 

" Nor should I, under certain circumstances ; but per- 
fect solitude would not suit me — life would be a burden." 

" I should have thought, my lord, you might have 
found resources in yourself.** 

" Yes, for a time I might. Beading, shooting, fishing, 
&c., are all very well in their way." 

" And you could think of no other sources of pleasure V* 

" No, 1 know of none. The fact is, I have lived so many 
years in a world of excitement, I could not leave it, un- 
less " (and he lowered his voice) " I had some nearer and 
dearer ties to bring me away ; then how willingly would 
I spend all my time in the country ! " 

Clara would not understand his allusions, and only 
smiled as she replied — " I shall, perhaps, be able to shew 
you a better way of passing your time while you are here,* 

" And .whatever way it may be, I shall enjoy it with 
such a teacher," Lord Wentworth said. 

Sir Edward just then entered the room, and dinner was 
announced. 
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CHAPTER X. 

*' ' Suffer that little children come to me ; 

Forbid them not/ Embolden'd by Hia words, 

The mothers onward press; but finding vain 

The attempt to reach the Lord, they trust their babes 

To strangers' hands. The innocents, alarm'd 

Amid the throng of fiEtces all unknown. 

Shrink trembling, — till their wandering eyes discern 

The countenance of Jesus, beaming lore 

And pity ; eag^ then they stretch their arms. 

And, cowering, lay their heads upon His breast." 

Grahak. 

Leaving the gentlemen "when dinner was over^ Clara 
retired to her own room ; and there^ seeing the sun shone 
so brightly, and hearing the birds still singing sweetly, 
she threw a shawl over her slender figure, and, taking the 
little book Mr Langford had left her, she went out into 
the garden, to a certain retired part, at some distance 
from the house, and almost away from the rest of the 
walks. There was a summer-house, near which the little 
brook came tumbling down from above, over some rocks, 
forming a pretty water-fall : there was more water than in 
the higher garden, and, excepft a slender fence, there was no 
other separation from a large meadow beyond. Seating 
herself in the summer-house, Clara began to read, but was 
soon interrupted by hearing a very little child's voice 
singing — 
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** There is beyond the sky 
A heaven of joy and love; 
And holy children, when they die^ 
Go to that world above." 

Clara looked up^ and perceived a little girl^ of about five 
years old, in the meadow, gathering some roses from the 
hedge. She waited until the verse was finished, and then 
said, in a gentle voice — " What are you doing there, little 
one 1 " 

'^I was looking for flowers, lady," said the child^ 
frightened. 

'< Do not be afraid of me. What do you want the 
flowers for, eh ?" 

« For my mother, lady. She is in bed, and she likes the 
roses ; so I came to get some for her." 

'' Come over here, then, and I will give you some pret- 
tier flowers than those," said Clara, kindly. 

The child hesitated for a moment, but the kind smile on 
Miss Howard's face re-assured her ; and, creeping under 
the rails, she was soon standing by Clara's side. 

'' Now, tell me, dear, who is your mother, and what 
makes her ill ? " 

" They call her motherj and God makes her ill, the 
clergyman says." 

*' But has she no other name ? What does your hih&c 
call her 1 " asked Clara. 

" Father's gone, long ago." 

« Where to, my child ] " 

'^ To heaven, to be with Jesus Christ; and mother says 
she's going too ; and what will I do when she's gone ? " 

And the poor little child burst into tears. The heiress 
of all those broad lands, stretching as far as the eye could 
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reach, stooped down, and took hold of the child^s dirty 
little hand, and said — " Poor little girl ! some one will 
take care of you, I am sure." 

" Yes, Mr Langford said Jesus would ; but I would 
rather go with mother to heaven than be without her, all 
alone." 

" Then Mr Langford comes to see your mother 1 " 

" Yes, and the kind lady, too. Mother loves them." 

" And where do you live ?" 

" By the green." 

" Yes, but what part of the green 1 " 

" Near John Taylor's." 

Miss Howard was as much enlightened as ever. 

" And what do they call you ] " 

" Ellen,'' replied the child. 

*' Well, I must try to come and see you to-morrow, if 
you would like me." 

" Yes, I should ; you look so kind." 

Clara smiled. 

" Now, if you will come with me, I will give you the 
flowers I promised you." 

Then taking the child's hand, she led her up the bank 
into the flower-garden.. Little Ellen was evidently 
astonished at the many beauties that met her eye. 

" Is it pretty 9" asked Clara, seeing the wondering look 
in the child's eyes. 

" It's bonnie, very bonnie ; but heaven is a bonnier 
place, I know." 

" How do you know that, Ellen 1 " 

*< Because I heard mother say that there was nothing so 
bonnie as heaven. It's never dark there, and we shall 
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never be ill, nor cry any more. Oh ! I wish I was there, 
for I often cry now.** 

The tears started into Clara's eyes as she remembered 
the verse, '' Out of the months of babes and sucklings 
Thou hast perfected praise." 

"You are right. Heaven is a much more beautiful 
place than this, and I hope some day you will go there ; 
but you must first learn to love Jesus." 

" But I do love him now. He died for me j and he 
said little children were to come to him. I heard Mrs 
Neville read it," said the child, earnestly. 

Clara could not speak for a moment with astonishment, 
that a child so young should know and appreciate the 
gospel, while she had lived so many years in utter igno- 
rance of it. Never had she felt more humbled. 

" Little Ellen, will you come and see me sometimes 1 " 
she said, after a pause, when they emerged from the 
shrubbery, and approached the house. 

" Yes, if I may, some time ; but I would be afraid to 
come all by myself to this big place." 

" But I will send for you. Now, we must have some 
flowers." 

And still holding the child's hand, she stooped down to 
gather with the other. 



" Certainly, my lord, you have my free consent to do 
so. Deeply as I should feel the separation, I could fully 
trust my child to you. I am not at all aware what her 
feelings are towards you, further than that she esteems 
you most highly ; but I must say I hope you may have 
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success/' said Sir Edward, as, with his companion, they 
rose to go to the drawing-room. 

^' How can I ever thank you, Sir Edward ? I must leave 
the issue of my fia.te to chance — for I have no reason to 
believe Miss Howard will accept my hand. If she does 
not/' he added to himself, '' my life henceforth will be a 
blank." 

Miss Howard was not in the drawing-room. So, open- 
ing the window, they stepped out on the lawn. The first 
glance shewed Clara, almost on her knees, gathering 
flowers for the little girl, whose hand she still held. Some- 
thing like anger mounted to the proud brow of Sir Edward, 
as he beheld his daughter, the beautiful, elegant heiress of 
all aroimd, thus employed. 

^' Good heavens ! what will Clara do next 1 Wash the 
feet of beggars, I suppose ! Bless my heart, I never saw 
anything so absurd ! " 

Lord Wentworth smiled a gratified smile. '^ Excuse 
me. Sir Edward. I never saw Miss Howard look so lovely 
before." 

" Glad if you can think so, my lord, for / do not. I had 
not suspected her of such a want of dignity." 

They passed on towards her; and the soft turf prevented 
their footsteps being heard. 

Clara was saying — " If Jesus takes your mother 9.way, 
Ellen, you know she will be safe with him ; and so you 
must try to wait patiently till he sends for you to go to 
her." 

What did the earl think of her he loved then f For an 
instant it seemed as if an angel spoke, so soft and musical 
was the voice. 
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But Sir Edward exclaimed — '* In the name of goodness, 
Clara, what does all this mean ? " 

The child looked frightened, and caught hold of Clara's 
rich silk dress. Miss Howard started, and blushed exces- 
sively. 

"I am giving this little girl some flowers for her 
mother, who is ill, papa." 

" Well ! I really do not see the necessity for you to do 
it One of the gardeners ^" 

Clara playfully put her hand on his lips. She then dis- 
missed the little girl, telling her she would not forget to 
come and see her mother. 

" Now, my dear girl, do be reasonable !" said Sir Edward, 
when EUen had disappeared through the trees. " What 
need had you to bend so humbly for that dirty, ragged 
chUd ? " 

Clara turned to him, and put her arm affectionately 
through his, and said — " Dear padre, do not be angry with 
me. 

" I should be a wretch if I were. All I wanted to 
ask was, why you should lower yourself by gathering 
flowers for her, when one of the gardeners could have done 
it so much better?" 

" I should not have liked to give up the pleasure to any 
one. That little child has taught me a lesson, I trust I 
shall never forget.'* 

" May I ask what it was ? " said Lord Wentworth. 

" Faith in Christ, a perfect fearlessness in death, and a 
nearer view of the glories of heaven than I have ever had 
before." 

The earl bit his lip, and looked grave ; and Sir Edward 
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replied — " She probably knew nothing about the reality 
of death." 

" I beg your pardon, papa. A moment before you 
came up, she had been telling me she knew people were 
ill, and often had to lie in bed a long time, and then they 
grew white and cold, and were carried to the dark grave 
in the churchyard, and the grass grew over them ; but 
if they were good, their souls went to heaven — the 
blessedness of which she knew far better than I did." 

*^ My dear Clara, this is a most distressing subject to 
have chosen for conversation." 

" Dear papa, forgive me ! We, too, must die — why 
should we shrink from speaking of it ? It is a solemn 
question; but we ought each of us to ask ourselves 
if we are prepared to stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ." 

A pause ensued. The earl looked agitated, and Sir 
Edward's lip slightly quivered. One of the gardeners 
approaching, requested to speak with his master, and Sir 
Edward accompanied him to the hot-house. When he 
was gone. Lord Wentworth turned to Clara, and said, 
gently — " Dear Miss Howard, is it right for you to give 
way to such gloomy thoughts and fears ? Why think of 
these things now, and spoil your happiness ? " 

Clara's deep blue eyes were raised to his face, half in 
pity, half in sorrow, as she replied — " Why, if I ought 
not to think of these things, do I see every Simday 
written on my mother's tombstone — ' Prepare to meet thy 
God ' — * Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of man cometh ' ? " 

Lord Wentworth looked grave. " Well, but do you 
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not think, when the time comes, strength will be given 
to go through the conflict of death 1 " 

'^ Not unless Christ is there. Reason may boast of 
teaching people how to die; but in that solemn hour^ 
something more is wanted to rest upon. And though I 
do not believe it impossible that many have truly re- 
pented at the last hour, yet we have no reason to presume 
that the same favour will be conferred upon us. Will 
God accept only the last few hours of our life, when all 
our days should have been spent in His service ? I was 
reading some time ago about the dying thief, when Mrs 
Neville was with me, and I remember her telling me how 
some good man, in writing on the subject, had said, ' One 
instance only was recorded of acceptance in the last hour, 
and onli/ one, that aU may have hope, but none may pre- 
sume.' And after all. Lord Wentworth, how much better 
it would be to live only for Christ — there is so much more 
satisfaction in following him than in the indulgence of sin, 
I am sure you would find it so if you would but try it." 

She ceased, and both stood silent for some time. The 
earPs thoughts wandered over years long past, when 
almost the same words had been spoken to him by his 
only sister on her death-bed. Again he seemed to see 
her, as he stood by her bed-side, and watched her life 
calmly pass away, imruffled by a single doubt. All was 
peace to the last ; and even in death, the faint, joyful 
smile had lingered on her lips — joy in the glorious pro^ 
spect before her. The earl brushed his hand over his 
eyes to hide what he considered a weakness, and then 
said — " These are different sentiments to what you once 
entertained, I think ] " 
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" I trust SO, indeed." 

" And who has taught you all this, may I ask 1 " 

" My Bible." 

The earl added no more, and they slowly turned 
towards the house. 

That night, ere retiring to rest, Clara read as usual a 
chapter in her Bible, and the twenty-fifth of St Matthew 
was the one next in order. When she read those awful 
words to those on the left hand of Christ, she trembled as 
she thought of the fearful doom of the unrighteous. Oh, 
how dreadful if she, or any dear to her, should be among 
those unrighteous ones ! And, falling on her knees, she 
prayed long and fervently that all might be brought to 
the knowledge of God ere it was too late. She rose 
refreshed and comforted, with that sweet passage in her 
mind — "When they call, I will answer; and while they are 
yet speaking, I will hear." How sweet she felt it now to 
be able to rest upon the Book of Ages in all anxiety and 
distress! — sweet voices seemed around her, telling her 
her prayer was heard. 

Next morning. Sir William and Lady Mortimer called, 
to beg Sir Edward and his daughter would join their 
&mily, the following day, in an excursion to a neighbour- 
ing abbey. The invitation was accepted, Sir Edward 
seeming particularly pleased with the proposed plan. 
The day proving fine, they set out, accompanied by 
the earl, whose previous intention of spending the day on 
the moors seemed suddenly to have vanished. 

Hilton Abbey was about ten miles from Beech-hall, and 
it was agreed that the party should all meet there at a 
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certain hour. The drive lay through the most beautiful 
woods, with here and there openings from which, for many 
miles, the gray towers of the Hall could be seen, and the 
river winding peacefully along in the grounds. A large 
party was assembled at Hilton, and a very merry one. 
It was great enjoyment to Clara — ths scenery was so 
delightful, the day so lovely, and the company so very 
agreeable — as, leaning on the earl's arm, they conversed 
with different parties, or walked about together. Sir 
Edward, too, seemed so much better than usual, that 
Clara had seldom felt in such high spirits. 

" Shall we stay and see the abbey by moonlight ? " 
said Sir William Mortimer, as the party were preparing to 
separate after dinner. 

" I should like it," " And I," « And I," was echoed on 
all sides. Sir Edward joined in the scheme, much to 
Clara's amazement, as she feared the effect of the night 
air on her father, in an open carriage. He seemed, how* 
ever, to have set his heart upon it, and they remained. 
And certainly it was very beautiful. The night was very 
lovely and warm, and the stillness that reigned around wai^ 
unbroken, save by the hoot of the owl, or the voices of 
some of the party. 

" How finely that old tree stands out in this light 1 " 
said the earl to Clara. 

<* I have just been thinking so. I should like to sketch 
it, if it were not so late, and I so much out of practice," 
said Clara. 

<< Do you not think a scene like this softens and 
solemnises the mind. Miss Howard 1 " 

" Indeed, I do. I do not know why people should be 

K 
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thought sentimental because they enjoy a scene by moon- 
light more than when the sun is shining in mid-day." 

'^ It very much depends upon the character, I think. 
Some people are very fond of talking in a dreamy kind of 
way about moonlight, and so forth, and yet have not the 
slightest perception of the real beauty of it." 

'' I quite agree with you ; but I imagine a thoughtful 
mind will really appreciate the still, calm effect of even- 
ing. I often walk round the garden at this time. The 
peaceful feeling there is, when all is hushed and calm, 
makes me able to raise my heart to holier, higher things, 
than during the day, when there is often confusion and 
hurry." 

" I wish I could feel as you do ! Dear as this hour is 
now to me, I should not like to spend many solitary 
evenings in meditation." 

" It depends so much upon what you think about. If 
your thoughts are sad, I graijit it, the evening will not 
tend to dissipate them ; but if your meditations have a 
tendency to lead your mind to Him who made aU these 
beauties, surely the evenings would never be solitary to 
you." 

'' I believe not ; but my mind cannot receive them as 
you do. I fear I am getting too old now to amend in that 
respect." 

" Oh, my lord ! how can you say so 1 " 

" Well, will you be my teacher 1 Then, I doubt not, I 
shall be able to think as you would wish me." 

" I fear I could not lead you to it ; I only wish I 
could ! " 

** Do you ? Then will you " 
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The sentence remained unfinished, for Sir Edward 
joined them to say the carriage was waiting, and it was 
getting late. They returned with him, and were soon on 
their way home. 

" Drive carefully, Simpson ; the horses seem very 
restive to-night, and mind how you go down the bank,*? 
said Sir Edward, as he perceived the difficulty the coach- 
man had in holding the horses in. 

'^Had we not better walk down there, papa?" said 
Clara, for she knew how frightfully steep the hill was, 
and a precipice on one side of the road. 

" Pooh ! nonsense, my dear. If Simpson is only careful, 
there is no need to fear, I am sure.'' 

Clara said no more ; but she watched intently as they 
went along, as much as the increasing darkness under the 
trees permitted her. 

'* We are going at a fearful pace. I am sure Simpson 

cannot restrain the horses — and down the bank, too!" 

exclaimed Sir Edward. After they had gone a few miles, 

Clara involuntarily caught hold of something ; and well 

she did so, for presently the carriage was jerked over 

a very large stone, and the coachman thrown from the 

box. 

" Goodness ! the horses are entirely without control — 

Simpson is thrown off! " exclaimed Sir Edward. 

Lord Wentworth, who had been sitting with his back 

to the box, sprang upon the seat, and thence to the 

coachman's place, just in time to secure the reins, and, 

with all the strength he was master of, endeavoured to 

stop the horses. The footman descended from his seat, 

and ran to try to get hold of their heads; while the 
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horses, finding they could not spring forward, commenced 
backing yiolently to the side of the precipice. 

" Lose no time — get out immediately ! " exclaimed the 
earl. Sir Edward and his daughter instantly obeyed the 
order. Lord Wentworth sprang from the box at the same 
moment, and seized the horses* beads, and, with an im- 
mense effort of strength, prevented them from throwing 
themselves over the precipice, and subdued them so effec- 
tually that they soon became quiet 

Sir Edward, meanwhile, had gone back to see where the 
coachman was. He found him at some little distance, 
just recovering from the effects of his fall, which had at 
first stunned him, fortunately otherwise unhurt; and, 
after waiting a few minutes, he was able to rejoin the rest 
of the party. 

Clara had remained, pale and trembUng, a few minutes 
alone, until the earl had secured the horses and despatched 
the footman to the nearest house. He knew she was safe ; 
he had heard her tell him so, and that she was unhurt, 
and he thought she was with Sir Edward. He was sur- 
prised, on turning round, to perceive her standing so near 
him. 

** Oh, dear Miss Howard ! thank Heaven, you are safe. 
I heard you say so. I dared not come to you a minute 
sooner. You are not faint ? Can I do anything for you 1 " 

*' Nothing, thank you. How much we are indebted to 
you, I can never tell you." 

** Not a word of that, if you have any regard for me.. 
You little know how willingly my life would have been 
spent in your service," he said, raising her hand respect- 
fully to his lips. 
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" Will you allow me to assist you ? '* he said, offering his 
arm. 

'^ Let us go and seek papa. I fear poor Simpson is 
hurt," said Clara, seeing Lord Wentworth was hesitating 
which way to go. 

" Perhaps we had better do so." 

They soon, however, met Sir Edward and the coachman 
coming towards them, the latter very little worse now for 
his fall. 

** Well, what are we to do, Wentworth ? Had not 
Elliot better go on home and send some fresh horses 9 I 
shall not feel comfortable to have the same pair for the 
rest of our journey." 

" Decidedly not. I hear Elliot coming back. Now, 
had we not better make our way to the turnpike, and wait 
there until the horses come ? " 

Clara had, until now, felt perfectly calm and collected ; 
but when all danger was past, a sickening feeling of 
terror for the escape they had had came over her, and 
Lord Wentworth felt the hand tremble on his arm. 

" You are ill, I fear. What can I do for you ? Stay, 
I have some wine in my pocket," he said, taking out a 
small case, with a little glass, and making her drink it, 
while he begged ^e would not proceed until she felt 
better. Clara, however, was afraid of making her father 
uneasy, and, feeling a little refreshed, paid she would 
rather proceed. She could not but be conscious of the 
many delicate attentions from the earl as they went 
along; but though they walked slowly, she felt much 
fatigued ere they reached the turnpike. Here the people 
of the house made them as comfortable as they could, and 
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they waited until the carriage was ready again for them 
to return home. 

The next few days, Sir Edward was very fer from well : 
the excitement of the previous evening had been too much 
for him, and any sudden alarm was always what was so 
much dreaded for him. Clara was therefore obliged to 
be constantly either with him or the earl, whose shooting 
did not seem very successful, as he was always back before 
luncheon time ; so that Clara was quite uuable to pay her 
promised visit to little Ellen*s mother. Neither did she 
see anything of her parsonage friends : though Mr Lang- 
ford had called to inquire how Sir Edward was, he had not 
stayed to see her, as she was engaged at the time. 

"Do you never ride now?" said the earl, one day, 
after Sir Edward had recovered sufficiently for Clara to 
leave him. 

" Yes, sometimes, but not very lately." 

"I should be very happy to accompany you, if you 
would like to go to-day," said Lord Wentworth. 

" Do, Clara ; it will do you good, dear," said her 
father. 

" I shall be very happy to do so," Clara replied. 

The horses were ordered, and Miss Howard and Lord 
Wentworth were soon cantering down the park. And 
certainly it was a most delightful ride. Clara felt she 
was no longer proof against the fascinations of so talented 
and agreeable a man, who did his utmost to bring his 
noble ideas and elegant conversation before her. " Oh, 
if he were but religious," she thought, " how perfect he 
would be ! " How well she felt they could appreciate one 
another ! Clara had received a somewhat singular educa- 
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tion, and, as a natural result, had imbibed an original 
mode of reasoning and conversing. Her father had for 
so many years superintended her studies himself, that it 
might have been supposed her ideas would have been too 
masculine for her gentle, sensitive nature; but it was 
otherwise — it had tended to strengthen her mind, with- 
out detracting the least from that beautiful feminine 
simplicity which all admire so much in woman. Yet her 
manners were so calm and gentle, that, though many ad- 
mired, few could rightly appreciate those hidden gems of 
the soul, which, when once brought out, shone so brightly; 
but Lord Wentworth knew and understood aU, and each 
hour spent with her only served to engrave her image 
more closely on his heart ; and yet he knew not why — ^he 
dared not hope his affection would be returned. His lips 
refused to utter what his feelings dictated, and they 
returned from their ride, friends — nothing more. As they 
entered the village, they met Mrs Neville and Mr Lang- 
ford. Clara took the opportunity of inquiring about 
little EUen*s mother. Mr Langford said she was very ill, 
and not likely to live much longer. He should be very 
glad if Miss Howard would visit her. This she promised 
to do ; and after congratulations for their escape the even- 
ing before, they separated. 

" How beautiful Miss Howard did look ! Certainly she 
is the loveliest woman I ever saw," said Mrs Neville, when 
Clara and Lord Wentworth had cantered on, with her 
feathers waving in the wind, the rich bloom in her face, 
the blue eyes sparkling, and such a sweet, innocent smile 
playing round her lips. 

" Yes, but her beauty is the least thing I like about 
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her, Eniily. She is a very fine character, and yet there is 
so much simplicity, and perfect freedom from pride about 
her, I do not know who could help liking her. I think 
she said that was Lord Wentworth with her. I have 
often wished to see so justly celebrated a man, and his 
appearance quite corresponds with all I know of his 
character," replied Mr Langford. 

In the afternoon. Sir Edward and Lord Wentworth 
being together, Clara gladly prepared for her walk into 
the village, to see Mrs Ward, the little girl's mother. She 
had not much difficulty in finding the place from Mr 
Langford's description. The room was very neat, and 
tolerably well furnished. The poor woman was in bed, 
evidently in a state of great suffering. The little child 
had a brush in her hand, and was trying as well as she 
could to sweep up the ashes. She threw it down imme- 
diately on seeing Miss Howard, and, running up to her, 
sho put her little black hand in hers, saying, '^ 
^mother ! this is the kind lady who gave me the flowers." 

Clara saw they were still there, though nearly all faded, 
in the only glass the house possessed. She took her seat 
beside the poor woman, and kindly inquired into her cir- 
cumstances, which she briefly related. She had married, 
against her parents' will, a man who, though in every re- 
spect worthy of her, was not equal in position to hersel£ 
Her parents had disowned her, but she had lived very 
happily until a year before, when her husband died. She 
had taken this trial so much to heart, that it had thrown 
her into a decline. She had only just enough to live 
upon ; but earnestly desiring to die in her native place, 
she had a month or two previously made her way back to 
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Wilmington. She found her parents were dead^ but had 
obtained this little cottage, and was determined to remain 
and die there. Clara listened attentively, and then pro- 
mised to send her some strengthening food ; and having 
read a chapter in the Bible, rose to depart. 

" I am very much obliged to you for coming, ma'am. 
Mr Langford told me you had kindly promised to do so. 
You cannot tell how much indebted I am to him and his 
sister for all they have done for me. I was a Ipst sinner^ 
unconscious of my sins, before they led me to seek for 
Jesus ; and now, I trust, I have a good hope that my sins, 
which are many, are forgiven, and that I shall be taken 
to heaven when I die. My only anxiety is for my poor 
little child, who will have no one to protect her when I 
am gone." 

" Yes ; she shall not be left without a friend," said 
Clara, kindly ; ^' but I will come and see you again soon, 
and talk more about it." 

" Thank you — thank you," said the woman, in a low 
voice, the tears coming into her eyes. 

Clara only found time to go for a few minutes to the 
parsonage, to ask Mrs Neville to let her know if Mrs 
Ward seemed worse, as she feared it might be a day or 
two before she could come again, and she felt very wish- 
ful to see her once more. Mrs Neville promised she 
should know, and Clara returned home. 
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CHAPTER XL 

** I do not love thee ; yet, when thou art gone, 

I hate the sound, though those who speak be dear, 
Which breaks the lingering echo of thy tone 

Thy voice of music leaves upon mine ear. 
I do not love thee ; yet, when thou art gone, 

Whate'er thou dost seems still well done to me ; 
And often, in my solitude, I sigh 

That those I do love are not more like thee." 

*' T AM SO glad our parsonage friends will be able to come 
to us this evening," said Sir Edward, a few mornings after 
Clara had paid her visit to the village. 

" Yes, so am I ! I shall like Lord Wentworth to know 
them. I think Mr Langford and he will get on admirably 
together — they have both so much in common to interest 
them/' said Clara. 

Lord Wentworth had gone to the moors that day — so 
Clara was at liberty once more ; and after reading the 
newspaper to her father, she retired for a few moments to 
her own room to arrange some things, and then deter- 
mined to lose no further time, and go again to Mrs 
Ward's, as Lord Wentworth would be home for luncheon ; 
after which her father was generally engaged, and the 
earl either read to her while she worked, or they walked 
in the grounds. While finishing her arrangements, a note 
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was brought to her from Mr Langford, informing her that 
he had called to inquire after the poor woman, and had 
found a great change had come over her. She was evi- 
dently dying ; and if she again desired to see her alive, 
she must come immediately. Hastily dressing herself for 
her walk, she set out for the village, and soon after entered 
the chamber of death. Mr Langford and one of the neigh- 
bours were in the house. The poor woman lay supported 
by pillows, gasping for breath; while little Ellen was 
sitting on a small stool, weeping bitterly. The cold dews 
of death lay on the mother's forehead, but her hands were 
clasped as if in prayer; and often she tried to turn to 
look at her child. 

" Ellen, you must be a good girl, and love Jesus ; and 
then you will come to me soon," she said, in broken sen- 
tences. 

"Susan, are you happy?" asked Mr Langford, in his 
kind way, bending over her. 

" Yes, all is well," she said ; " but oh, my little child ! 
Who will take care of her ? " 

" / will. She shall have a home with' me as long as she 
lives," said Clara, in a low sweet voice. 

" Bless you — bless you ! and thank you all for what you 
have done for me. Mr Langford, I am very happy. You 

have taught me ^" The sentence remained unfinished 

— she gasped for breath ; and the last struggle seized her. 
A few moments, and all was still, and they were in the 
presence of death ; and the soul of one had returned to 
God who gave it. 

Little Ellen, who had been lifted up to kiss her mother 
for the last time^ remained seated on the bed, crying 
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bitterly to go to be with her. Gently Mr Langford lifted 
her from the bed, and took her upon his knee ; then 
putting his arm kindly round her, he made the little head 
rest on his shoulder ; while sweetly he talked to her of 
heaven and the happiness of her mother, until the little 
child's violent sobbing ceased, and she became calmer. 
At lengthy the eyes closed ; and wearied with her sorrow, 
she slept. Perhaps never had Clara felt more drawn 
towards Mr Langford than by this mark of the kindliness 
of his disposition. He lifted the sleeping child in his 
arms, and carried her to a neighbour's house, where he 
himself laid her on a bed, and then returned to Clara, who 
looked pale and ill, and the tears were in her eyes. 

" You are not quite well, I fear. Miss Howard ? Do 
come in and see Emily. You are not fit to walk home 
just yet. May I offer you a little assistance 1 " 

She accepted his arm, for she had never been in the 
chamber of death before ; and there is something inex- 
pressibly awful in the departure of the spirit. It is then 
we remember, "We, too, must die." The clergyman 
spoke very beautifully, as they went along, of the little 
terror death has for the Christian ; leading Clara to dwell 
upon the promises of God, where Christ is said to have 
overcome death. " We must think of it as the gate of 
everlasting life — ^not as the opening of the grave, as many 
do, who seem to shrink from what they know their bodies 
will be subject to. Of how little consequence should we 
regard this ! I think it a very useful lesson to see the 
death-bed of one who dies in sure and certain hope of a 
joyful resurrection." 

" I trust it may be so to me. Certainly it makes me 
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less afraid to die ; for I hope I am now learning how to 
live, so that I may meet death as fearlessly as that poor 
woman," replied Clara. 

They had now arrived at the parsonage, and Clara 
found Mrs NeviDe at home, and had the pleasure of a 
long conversation with her. Time passed so rapidly, she 
was only just able to reach home in time for luncheon. 

" We shall meet in the evening, I hope," said Clara. 

" Yes, I hope so," replied Mrs Neville. 

The earl was in the garden when she returned ; he saw 
her instantly, and hastened to meet her. 

" Where have you been, fair lady 1 I thought I got a 
glimpse of you coming out of a cottage in the village, as I 
passed along the road," the earl said, playfully. 

" I daresay you might ; but I was so much engrossed 
with other things at the time, I did not notice the dog- 
cart passing." 

" I feel very curious to know if you like visiting the 
poor, or if you only do it as a duty 1 " 

" I certainly do it as a pleasure ; though I have done so 
little yet, I can hardly say I do visit them." 

" And were you pleased this morning ] " 

" Well ! that would hardly be the word. The poor 
person I went to see died while I was there ; but so hap- 
pily, I could not say it was a sorrowful thing to see, except 
the distress of her little child." 

" And have you really been subjecting yourself to such 
a scene as this ? Surely, my dear Miss Howard, you are 
only unnerving yourself," said Lord Wentworth, earnestly, 

" You are mistaken, indeed ; I am very glad I was there. 
I now see how blessed a thing it is to be ready to die." 
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** What do you mean by being ready 1 " inquired the 
earL 

** I know so little of my Bible yet by heart, I cannot 
remember many texts to the point ; but one thing I know, 
that we are always to liye as we should wish to do if we 
came to die. And there is a text or two which now occurs 
to me. One is, ' Let us lay aside eyery weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith' (Heb. xii. 1, 2). In 
another, we are told to ' live as strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth ;' also, ' to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep ourselves unspotted from the 
world.' If we would die happily, we must live as if each 
day might be our last. If I were better acquainted with 
my Bible, I could tell you a great many more rules for 
living as we ought But will you not read the Bible for 
yourself?" she asked, earnestly, and raising her eyes to 
him with so sweet a look, he could not resist her. 

•* Certainly ; if you wish it, I wilL" 

" Not because / wish it, but because God commands us 
to search the Scriptures," replied Clara, firmly. 

" And who, may I ask, induced you to read them ? " 

" Our clergyman, whom you wiU see this evening, and 
his sister, both try to teach me what is right." 

" Ah, yes. Well, you know, it is his duty to persuade 
people to do these things." 

" And mine, too. We ought all to try to make one 
another do what is right ; but I wish you would talk to 
him yourself — he would argue better than I can." 

" 1 doubt that. If you cannot persuade me, no one else 
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can, I am quite sure," was the reply, as they re-entered 
the house. 

The evening was a very pleasant one; all seemed 
mutually pleased with one another. The earl admired 
the earnest, truthful minister of Christ ; while Mr Lang- 
ford, in return, was delighted with the brilliant talents 
and zealous patriotism of Lord Wentworth. Clara was 
pleased to observe how much they conversed with one 
another, and she trusted an cpportimity might be found 
of speaking on serious subjects, after she and Mrs Neville 
had retired to the drawing-room. Mr Langford, ever true 
to his calling, failed not to draw the earl's attention to 
better things ; but conviction had not entered his heart. 
He had heard the gracious invitation, " Come unto me," 
too often with indifference, to pay much attention to it 
now. He listened while the clergyman spoke, and admit- 
ted he was right ; but, like Felix, he judged it was not a 
convenient season — some time he intended to be a Chris- 
tian. He, however, did not absent himself &om the 
evening prayers, and the chapter Mr Langford selected 
startled him. It was the 17th of Jeremiah, in which 
those awful words occur, '^ Cursed be the man that 
trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose 
heart departeth from the Lord ;" and then the blessed- 
ness of the righteous is spoken of, when compared to a 
tree planted by the water; after which is that solemn 
declaration, '' The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked : who can know it f " and in the 13th 
verse, *^ Lord, the hope of Israel, all that forsake thee 
shall be ashamed, and they that depart from me shall be 
written in the earth, because they have forsaken the Lord^ 
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the fountain of living waters." The deep, manly voice of 
Mr Langford, and the impressive manner in which he 
entreated his hearers to flee from the wrath to come, and 
set before them the hatefulness of sin, and the blessedness 
of the righteous, startled Lord Wentworth. His arms 
were folded, and his head bent down to the ground. The 
truth flashed forcibly upon him. For whom had he been 
living ? "Was it not for one earthly object ? And the 
solemn words of God pronounced a curse upon those who 
make flesh their arm. He felt his heart had departed 
from the Lord. A fearful feeling stole over him of hopes 
crushed, affections blighted ; and then a gleam of convic- 
tion came upon hinu He saw the cause of all his loneli- 
ness and disappointment in the world. He rose from his 
knees, after the prayer, an humbler though not a better 
man. His wish was to drown all these stings of con- 
science. He felt he must not remain longer near Mr 
Langford. He should never have a happy moment, 
were his voice constantly in his ears reminding him of 
his sins, and warning him of future punishment. He 
determined he would not delay asking the hand of 
Clara, and if accepted, would persuade the Howards to 
return to London, where he would be free from the 
earnestness of Mr Langford. The earl was not the 
only one who was impressed that evening. Sir Edward 
leant forward, attentively pondering in his own mind 
his forgetfulness of God, and resolving, were his life 
spared, to spend the remainder of his days to Him who 
had redeemed him. 

****** 

" Do you not think, Henry, Lord Wentworth is 
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attached to Miss Howard ? " asked Mrs NeyiUe^ as they 
walked home that evening. 

" Yes, I think so ; and I am inclined to think Miss 
Howard esteems him very highly, as well." 

<' But do you think she would accept a man so entirely 
devoid of religion as he appears to be ? " 

" I do not know. Her principles may not yet be 
sufficiently fixed to lead her to see the danger of being 
unequally yoked with an unbeliever. I wish Lord Went- 
worth were a pious man. I have seldom been so pleased 
with any one — and so formed, too, for Miss Howard, and 
a marriage in every way so suitable for her. It is a great 
pity — very great," said Mr Langford, musingly. 

" Yes, I do think it is, Henry ; but he may yet become 
a Christian, who knows 1" 

'^ I trust so, Emily ; but it would be a dangerous thing 
to marry with such an imcertainty. But perhaps, after 
all, Emily, our suppositions are incorrect. There may be 
no attachment on either side." 

'•' There may not on Miss Howard's, but I think Lord 
Wentworth's is unmistakable." 

" Well, in all things we know that there is an over- 
ruling Providence ; and if Miss Howard seeks assistance 
where it may be found, she will undoubtedly be directed 
to what is right." 

" Yes, I know it." 

" Did you hear what she said about little Ellen 
Wardi" 

" No ; what was it ? " 

" That she should like to have her with her as soon as 
possible. I told her I thought it might not be desirable 

L 
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for her always to remain at the Hall^ there would be so 
many temptations to spoil a child. That after a time^ a 
nice school, where she would receive a good Christian 
education, would be desirable." 

*' I daresay you are right ; but Miss Howard seems so 
fond of the little girl, she would feel it hard to part with 
her.- 

" Yes, she admitted that ; but agreed that I was right 
-in my suggestion." 

'' Here we are," said Mrs Neville, as they opened the 
garden gate. 

The next day, Lord Wentworth spent on the moors; 
while Clara and her Anther studied together the Word of 
God for some hours. In this case, the child became the 
teacher. Clara comprehended far more of the truths of 
the gospel than her parent. Her mind was unfettered by 
love of the world, ill-health, or anything of suspicion. 
Her faith was firm; by long previous conviction, the 
Holy Spirit had been preparing her for the reception of 
the truth. The longings of her heart were at length 
being satisfied — she had seen, and embraced with eager- 
ness, the hope of salvation held out to every returning 
penitent — she had fled for refuge to her Saviour. Her 
feelings had since known no change. What she believed 
was fully proved ere her mind received it; and when 
once fixed, was abiding, because founded on the Eock of 
Ages. Sir Edward was very unlike her. Indifference, 
and want of energy in the discharge of duty, was what he 
had to overcome ; and it was a hard struggle to shake off 
his lethargy, and rouse himself to begin to seek after the 
kingdom of heaven. In the evening, when Lord Went- 
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worth returned, he was graye, and seemed much out of 
Bpirit& After dinner, some one called on business with 
Sir Edward, and Clara and the earl were left together* 
She took up her work, while he inquired if he should read 
to her. She readily consented, and he commenced ; but 
soon a pause ensued, and Clara raised her eyes, meeting 
those of the earl fixed in a penetrating gaze upon her 
face — her eyes fell ; a thrill passed oyer her frame, and 
a blush dyed her cheek. 

'* Are you tired ? " she said, scarcely able to articulatd 
the words. 

*' Tired ! oh, no. I could read from morning to nighty 
if you would listen to me." 

Clara tried to smile — she could not speak. She knew 
not what to say. Something told her Lord Wentworth 
loyed her ; and she — oh ! she could not bear to think of 
it, the idea so absorbed her. No subject presented itself 
to her to break the . disagreeable pause that ensued* 
How frequently, when we feel particularly wishful to 
speak, does this occur 1 — either in our confusion all subjects 
take their flight, or we cannot disentangle one from th6 
confused mass. She vainly tried to play with her work ; 
there was a peculiar sensation in her throat ; tears were 
springing unbidden to her eyes, which, should she speak, 
were ready to pour down her cheeks. The earl, at 
length, after gazing upon her for a few moments, spoke ; 
first taking her hand, which she suffered to remain 
in his for a moment, and then hastily withdrew :— « 
<< Miss Howard, will you give me your attention for & 
few minutes ? How I have longed for this hour, to tell 
you how much I love you 1 From the time I saw you 
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first, and heard you speak to me, I have lived but for 
you. All I am — all I have — is yours. Will you but 
bestow upon me this precious hand, my whole life shall 
be devoted to making you happy." 

He spoke rapidly, and his voice trembled. Clara's 
cheek blanched — an internal struggle was going on within 
her breast, as the conviction, for the first time, forced 
itself upon her, that she had a tenderer feeling for the 
earl than she had hitherto been aware of ; but how dared 
she unite herself to one who knew not God — who could 
not walk with her in that narrow road, or assist her in a 
difiiculty — one with whom she must return to the world, 
and again conform to those vanities which she was resolved 
henceforth to renounce ? She felt earthly happiness must 
be given up, even were it to be the rending asimder of every 
earthly tie. Those were the words used when she had 
spoken to Mr Langford of the young ruler. She roused 
herself, and, in another strengtl^ she replied, in a low 
voice—" My own feelings must be given up. Lord Went- 
worth, highly as I esteem you, I cannot, dare not marry 
you." 

" Oh ! Clara — Miss Howard — why ? Don't drive from 
me every hope. What can I do 1 How can I prove my 
willingness to do anything to make you happy ?" 

" I do not doubt it ; too happy, I fear, to make me 
^ve up the world." 

" Is it— oh ! can it be — you think I should be a hin- 
drance to you in being a Christian 1 You shall do all 
you please, and make me what you like ; only try me ! " 
he exclaimed, fervently. 

" It would be presumptuous in you or me to suppose 
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it possible your heart could be changed by any earthly 
being. Do not distress me ; I cannot bear it, indeed. 
Indeed, you little know how much I feel !" She paused, 
and buried her face in her hands, and wept bitterly. 

The earl rested his head on his hand, in intense emo- 
tion — " I know I am not a Christian, as you are ; but try 
me. I will study the Bible— I will do anything you may 
desire me. Will you not hear me ? " 

Clara perceived she must hide her own emotion, or 
she should fail to convince him that his suit was hope- 
less. 

" I trust you will, indeed, study your Bible ; but not 
to please me. Earnestly shall I remember you in my 
prayers always, and ever feel a regard for you ; but I 
cannot hold out any hope to you. Let this painful hour 
be forgotten. We must cease to think of one another," 

Clara spoke calmly, and with decision. She felt how 
necessary it was to keep to her resolution, and the fear- 
fulness of giving way made her speak with the greater 
firmness. 

" Oh ! will you not trust me — will not your father's 
wishes have weight with you 1 " 

"My father will not oppose my wishes. Oh! Lord 
Wentworth, you little know how distressing this scene is 
to me. It is vsiin to attempt to shake my resolution, 
deeply as it pains me to hurt your feelings." 

The earl rested his head on the table, and neither of 
them spoke for some time. A thought had come into 
Clara^s mind. She rose and took from a drawer the 
beautifid Bible she had intended for her cousin Kate, and 
gently laid it on the table by her companion. He raised 
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lus head^ and took it in his hand^ and said^ in a low voice, 
<< Will you give it to me 1 " 

"Yes, if you will accept it from a friend," Clara 
replied. She was shocked to see how altered his coun- 
tenance looked, he was so pale ; and even those few 
moments seemed to have added years to his appearance. 
But he seemed desirous to be calm, and not to distress her 
he loved so well ; but it was a consolation to see the 
tears slowly coursing one another down her cheeks. 

*' Will you write my name in it 1" he said. 

She took the Bible with a trembling hand. He 
watched her intently while she tremulously wrote his 
name. For a moment, her pen lingered on the page, and 
she again wrote — " Set your affections on things above, 
and not on things on the earth." "In all thy ways 
acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths." 

" Thank you," was said so mournfully, that Clara could 
scarcely restrain her emotion. 

" We may never meet again on earth ; for we know not 
what may happen. Could I but think you would take the 
Word of God as your future guide, you do not know how 
thankful I should be. Earthly love is very sweet ; but I 
dare not think of it when comparing it with heavenly. 
My Bible has taught me I must give up aJl, if God sees 
fit to try my faith." 

"Farewell, then; and may your future path be as 
happy as mine will be miserable 1" the earl added, raising 
her hand to his lips, as she rose to leave the room. 

The door closed ; and Clara rapidly ascended to her 
own room, where, fastening the door, she threw herself 
upon a couch, and wept long and bitterly. It was her 
first real sorrow.* She felt she loved Lord Wentworth 
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more than she had been at all aware. At first, she had 
only regarded him as a very esteemed friend ; but while 
he had been with them, his many noble qualities had 
drawn her more closely to him. She felt very miserable* 
How long she remained weeping thus, she knew not ; but 
at length a knock at her door roused her, and opening it^ 
she saw her father. 

. " Are you in the dark t Come to my dressing-room, 
dear," he said, kindly. 

There was a fire there, and the candles lighted. Sir 
Edward drew her to him, and folded her in his arms— 
" My poor child ! poor child !" he said, gently laying her 
head on his shoulder, and letting her weep there. 

When she grew a little calmer, she sat down at his feet, 
and, resting her head on his knee, she said, ^' You know 
all, dear papa." 

" Yes, darling ; but do not talk about it if it pains you." 

" It would be such a relief to teU you all," she said. 

" Very well, dear. I fear you have made a great sacri* 
fice, Clara. I hope you may not have to regret it" 

'' No, I do not think I shall do that. I am sure I have 
done what is right, and it will all be for my good." 

" But consider, my love — are you justified in sacrificing 
both your own and Lord Wentworth's happiness ? I never 
saw any one so distressed in my life. I came in and 
found him almost unable to speak. Of course, he goes 
to-morrow morning ; but there is a chance yet, if you will 
only reconsider the matter." 

" I cannot — indeed I cannot, papa." 

" Well, I will not press you j but I believe if any man 
in the world could have made you happy, or was worthy 
of you, it is lord Wentworth." 
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" I believe it. I have never loved any one before, or 
yet seen any one who could have more fully answered my 
expectations, except in that one point." 
. " And, perhaps, you may never meet another." 

" Then I will stay and live with you, papa, and we will 
be happy in each other," she said, throwing her arms 
round his neck. " If I am to be married, and to meet 
with some one who will lead me right, I know I shall do 
80 ; if not, dear papa, I know it will be all for the best. 
I am very sorry to have given Lord Wentworth pain. I 
feel how high a compliment such a man has paid me, by 
wishing to make me his wife ; and I am not without suf- 
fering, too, papa, I can assure you," she said, tears again 
starting to her eyes. 

" I believe you, my darling, and I pity you very much. 
I know it has been a struggle ; but if you, from your heart, 
think it wrong to many a man whose feelings on religious 
subjects do not correspond with your own, I will never 
blame you for it." 

" Thank you, my dear, kind fether." 

Next morning, the earl took his departure; and though 
Clara, as she saw his carriage drive away, could not for- 
bear a deep sigh, yet a feeling of peace was in her heart ; 
for she knew she had done her duty, and she had not 
raised for herself a stumbling-block to her following Christ 
with all her heart. Years had rolled over ere Clara and 
Lord Wentworth met again, for he retired for some time 
from public life, so that there was no chance of ever meet- 
ing him in London, and she had no means of ascertaining 
whether he had made use of the Bible she had given him, 
or was still wandering on the dark mountains of error. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

• 

" I quit the world's fimtastic joys, 
Her honours are but empty toys. 

Her bliss an empty shade ; 
Like meteors in the midnight sky, 
That glitter fur a while and die, 
Her glories flash and &de." 

DbMorx. 

For a week or two, Clara was much occupied in attend- 
ance upon her father, who^ after the earPs departure, 
had a serious attack of illness. This tended much towards 
keeping her mind from the painful subject of her own 
sorrow; for though* she had, perhaps, not loved with the 
intensity which might have been expected from a nature 
like hers, yet she knew she could not have resisted the tempt- 
ation of trusting her future happiness to him, in her own 
strength, and her heart had been wounded deeply. She 
was truly thankful he had left when he did, for each day 
he had been with them had only served to draw her 
heart more towards him, and, had he remained, she feared 
her happiness might have been much more seriously 
affected. She now never suffered her mind to dwell upon 
him — employing herself so much with other things, she 
had no leisure for painful thoughts. She saw Mrs Neville 
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almost daily, and grew more and more attached to her. 
There was not a feeling in which Mrs Neville could not 
sympathise, and Clara oyer felt much benefited by her con- 
yersation. If any doubt or fear had occurred to her, her 
friend could always encourage and strengthen her faith. 
Sir Edward, too, seemed very anxious to have Mr Lang- 
ford with him ; and many hours were spent in private 
together, while he was ilL As soon as her father was 
sufficiently recovered to come down-stairs, Clara received 
a note from Kate Hamilton, informing her of her mother's 
haying had so severe an attack of illness, that she should 
be unable to visit Beech-hall at present. This was a 
great disappointment, for Clara had looked forward with 
great delight to Kate's visit. 

A few days afterwards, however, Claude arrived on 
business to Sir Edward, when it was found necessary to 
return to London for a few weeks. Clara, though sorry 
to leave home again so soon, cheerfully acquiesced in her 
father's wish of accompanying him. Claude seemed very 
much out of spirits, though always glad to be with 
Clara ; yet, when he ceased his rattling conversation, 
something seemed wrong. Clara did not like to invite 
bis confidence, but she feared, firom something her cousin 
said, he had again offended his father. The morning of 
the day before they were to return to London, Claude 
eame to Clara's sitting-room, and, seating himself by her, 
said — '^ Clara, may I ask your assistance ) for I declare, if 
you do not help me with my fitther, I do not know what 
I shall do." 

" I shall be so glad if I can do anything for you,'* 
replied Clara^ gently. 
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" I knew you would. But what will you say when I 
tell you I have been ^ 

<* Betting again, I fear. How &ithfully you promised 
me, Claude, you would not do so any more 1 " 

" Yes, I know I did, I was mad at the time, I am 
sure ; but WyyiUe over-persuaded me, and I fell into the 
temptation." 

" Why do you still associate with such young men, 
when you know how much your father disapproves of 
them 1 " 

*' My father wants to treat me so entirely like a child, 
I determined I would not be made a fool of; and so I met 
Wyville with some others one day, and the consequence 
was, to prove to my father I should do as I chose, I went 
with them to TattersalPs, and I was led on until I have got 
entangled in a very unpleasant predicament." 

" I am very much grieved to hear it ; but I must say 
you deserve it, Claude. Your father is very justly dis- 
pleased with you. What right have you to set his 
authority aside, and oppose his wishes 1 " 

" And you are angry with me ! Well, if I can but get 
out of this, I never will — no, I swear I never will be 
tempted again ! I feel your displeasure more than any- 
thing." 

<< You make promises in your own strength, and if so, 
you must fall again." 

" Well ! but my pride will come to my assistance." 

"No, it will not. You must look higher before you 
can learn to resist." Clara stood for a moment in thought, 
and then said — " If I try you once more, will you promise 
you will endeavour to keep from what I must call your 
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besetting sin ? Will you look for assistance where alone 
it can be found ? I cannot interfere in your behalf again 
with my uncle; but I think I can myself relieve you 
from this embarrassment." 

" No, that you never shall do, generous girl ! That 
thought never entered my head." 

" Listen to me, you foolish fellow ! I am not going to 
give you anything j but if you will name the sum, I will 
lend it to you, as I have plenty on hand at present ; and 
then, when you are able, you shall repay me." 

" You are too good — indeed you are, my sweet guardian 
angel!" exclaimed her cousin, impetuously. 

" You distress me by using such terms, Claude. How 
can I be an angel ? Now do promise me, you wiU try not 
to yield again.' 

" No. I swear by 

"Hush — ^hush! pray do. You forget the words of 
Scripture, to * swear not at alL' As I have told you 
before, your promise is vain in your own strength. You 
have trusted in that too long ; and you see how it has 
failed you. Let me beg you will seek assistance from the 
true Source, without which you cannot stand." 

" Well, I will try to do all you wish, if you will shew me 
how." 

" Well, we will talk more of that in a short time. Just 
now I want to go to the parsonage, to wish my friend 
Mrs NeviUe good-bye. Perhaps you will go with 
me 1 " 

"Yes, to the end of the world!" he exclaimed so 
vehemently, that Clara laughed, and said — " Nonsense, 
Claude ;" and then went to prepare for her walL 
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Mrs Neville was unwell, and in bed ; so Clara went up 
to sit with her for half-an-hour, leaving Claude below with 
Mr Langford. Her friend looked pale and ill, Clara thought. 
She was evidently very delicate, and suffered from a disease 
of the heart, which made her often totally incapacitated 
for any exertion. She received Clara with much pleasure, 
regretting the loss she should feel when she was gone; 
and said how much she shoidd look forward to their meet- 
ing again. 

" I can assure you I shall be most truly glad to come 
back here. I am thankful to say it is not the season in 
town now, or I shoidd go with fear and trembling — it is 
so difficult to keep entirely separate from the world. I am 
not fond of gaiety ; but still people do misjudge so much 
when they see any one standing aJoof from what they call 
pleasure ; and I do not Hke people to suppose I do it 
because I think myself better than they — for I do believe 
there are so many who, if they had but a friendly voice to 
warn them, would soon give up all these things, whereas 
I have learned better, and never had any inclination — so 
that it is no sacrifice to me as to many," said Clara. 

" Well, I hope there are many who may find out their 
dan ger as / did, ere it is too late," said her friend. 

"You will look after Httle Ellen while I am gone, 
please. I had intended having her with me for a time? 
now that papa is better ; but our proposed journey pre- 
vents it at present. I shall call to wish her good-bye 
before I go. I think the woman she is with seems veiy 
kind to her." 

" Yes, I can quite trust her; and we intend having her 
here a few days, if you have no objection. Henry is so 
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fond of children ; and he loves Ellen so very much, and 
takes such an interest in teaching her." 

'< I am so glad to hear you will have her a little while ; 
and now, I have a favour to ask of you. We are friends^ 
I trust, and as such let there be no formality between u& 
Will you call me Clara 9 I do not like Miss Howard from 
you," and Clara smiled kindly. 

" I like Mrs Neville still less^ I can assure you ; but 
will you not think I take too great a liberty wheh you 
hear me call you Clara ) " 

" I do not know what you mean by a liberty. You are 
the dearest friend I have in the world. How can there be 
any difference between us T' 

"Thank you then, dear Clara. May God bless you, 
and bring you safely home again I Then, shall I write to 

your' 

" If you please, and as often as you can ; and tell me 
how everything goes on in the village— I shall be so inte- 
rested to hear all." 

" I will certainly," and again Clara pressed her lips to 
her friend's cheek, and departed. 

Mr Langford accompanied them to the gate, and ex- 
pressed the pleasure he should feel when they returned ; 
and they proceeded to the house where Ellen Ward had 
been staying since her mother^s death. 

"What a very pleasant man that Mr Langford is! 
Really, when you first left me with him, I quite dreaded 
the interview ; but he made himself so agreeable I was 
surprised, considering how he Uves away from the world. 
I discovered I knew something of a cousin of his ; we 
were schoolfellows," said Claude, as they proceeded. 
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'' Indeed ! and what sort of person was he t " inquired 
Clara. 

" Very nice fellow, very — ^rather grave. I remember 
now, Mr Langford was the relation he spoke to me once 
about. He was to have had a very large property ; but 
by some freak of fortune, it was all lost ere he had had 
any enjoyment from it." 

Clara now remembered how Mr Langford had men- 
tioned to her how mercifully God sometimes takes riches 
away, lest our hearts should be too much set upon the 
enjoyment of them. She little thought then how much 
he coidd speak from experience. 

" How did he lose it, do you know ? " 

" I have really forgotten the circumstances of the case. 
He has not taken it much to heart, however ; for when he 
found I knew something about it, he spoke so cheerfully, 
and seemed so thankful to be without it — ^the responsi- 
bility must have been so great, he said — I confess I was 
surprised. Very difiFerent to my own feelings." 

'< I think he is very wise. Eiches do often bring much 
care, I believe," replied Clara, as they stopped at the 
door of the cottage. 

Little Ellen was a pretty, &ir child ; and the deep 
mourning in which she was dressed gave her a still greater 
interest. She hid her face in Clara's lap, and asked 
piteously to be allowed to go to her mother. 

" If you are good, Ellie, God will send for you when He 
thinks fit. Now, you will try to be a good girl ; and then, 
when I come home, I will send for you to be with me, and 
play in the pretty garden you saw. You will like that, 
shall you not ) " 
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** YeSy 111 like to be with you, lady ; but if Jesus sends 
for me to go to him, you'll let me, please % " 

" Yes, yes ; certainly you shall," replied Miss Howard, 
hastily brushing away a tear firom her eye. 

**Now, I must go. You wiU not forget me, 
EUier 

'^ No, dear lady, you are so kind. Ck)me back soon — I 
do want you so much.'' 

" Yes, I wilL Now, good-bye," and kissing the little 
^1 affectionately, they left the house. Clara had seldom 
felt a sensation so pleasant as the love of that little child 
gave to her heart 

Claude looked grave, and at length said — ^'What a 
pretty little child ! Do you think she really tmderstands 
anything about going to heaven, or Jesus Christ ; or is 
it only a vague idea % " 

'' It is real. I am quite surprised myself to see how 
well she comprehends the truths of the gospeL" 

" She is a little protegke of yours, cousin, I think.** 

" Yes, I suppose she will be considered as such ; though 
I regard her in the light of a little fidend, rather than as 
one dependent upon me.** 

The following day, the Howards left Wilmington for 
London ; and they arrived there in less time than when 
they left it for Beeoh-hall. They had yielded to the 
persuasions of the Hamiltons to pass the time they were 
to spend in town with them. Once more Sate and Clara 
met in different circumstances to when they had parted. 
Clara sought for peace, and had found the path that led 
,to it ; and though one grief had passed over her head, 
she knew it was all well, and would not desire to recall the 
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sacrifice she bad made, knowing her happiness in reality 
could not be affected by it. Kate's affections had been 
blighted; but now the bright, happy smile that played 
upon her face — ^the light, dancing step, and beaming eye- 
spoke of joy that was in her heart. They found Mrs 
Hamilton much better; and Kate and Clara had the 
satisfaction of seating themselves in the latter's dressing- 
room, for a long chat, before they retired to rest. 

" And how are all my London acquaintances 1 Pray 
tell me all you know about them. Of course, few are in 
town at present ; but you have opportunities of hearing 
news which I have not," said Clara. 

" Well, who shall I begin with 1 " 

"Begin with the Earl and Countess of Harrington, 
Lady Frances, and then proceed to Lord Cleveland ; for a 
little bird has whispered to me that a certain cousin of 
mine has " 

" Oh ! who told you 1 — I cannot conceive. What have 
you heard r' burst from Kate's lips, while the rich blush 
mounted to her cheek. 

" I have not heard anything positively ; but a hint was 
thrown out by my aunt, that there will be a Lady Cleve- 
land soon." 

" Mamma should not have told you. I wanted to do 
it all mysel£ However, you have heard right — I am 

indeed " She blushed, hesitated, and covered her face 

with her hahds. 

" Well, I cannot tell you anything that would give me 
so much pleasure, Katie. Did I not prophesy that you 
were the most suitable person for his wife ? Oh, I am so 
gladr Clara said^ throwing her arms round her cousin's 

M 
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neck ; and then came a kx^ oonyenafcion oonneeted with 
the intended marriage, iddch need not be repeated here. 
As Kate rose to retnm to her own room, Clara said, 
^ WeD, I haTe not heard yet what Ladj Frances thinks 
of this t" 

^ Oh ! she does not like it at all ; bnt as Charles has 
bron^t Lord and Lady Harrington to consent, oi course 
she cannot do ns any harm. And now, I haye never UAd 
yon, Clara^ about all the other pe(^e — I must leave it 
for to-morrow. But Lord Wentworth — Clara, the world 
says yon have broken his heart. He has gone away to 
some ontlandish place he has in the Highlamfa^ and nobody 
hears anything of him now." 

** What ri^t has any cme either to say or Eoppoee such 
a thing oi met How dare peoj^e connect onr names 
together at all, or in sndi a manner!" exclaimed Clara, 
indignant that such a report should have gained ground." 
/ say so ; but peoj^e are so unkind," said Kate. 
They must be," was the sad repty, as her oomin 
departed. 

Many invitations came from the different fiunilies with 
whom the Howards used to visits and who had their 
residences near town ; but Clara declined all where she 
knew she should be in any danger ci being led into 
gaiety. Some pitied, many lauded, and a few r«n<Hi- 
strated with her on the fol^ oi not ccmformiog to the 
world, but they feund her firm in her resolution. Not- 
withstanding her having changed so much, as many 
thought^ to her own unhappinesB, it coold not but be 
noticed that her fiu» now did not wear that look of 
internal sorrow idiieh it once had done. She had found 
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it was but ** the sorrow of the world," of which she had 
seen the hollowness. She had now found a better, higher, 
holier path ; for '' in the way of righteousness there is life, 
and in the pathway thereof is no death." Yes ! so had 
Clara proved it. Gradually the dark clouds had broken, 
and the Sun of Righteousness had arisen with healing in 
his wings ; the shadows of care were vanishing, for " the 
work of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of 
righteousness, quietness and assurance for ever." That 
peace, none can take away-*-it abideth strong and firm. 
When the waves of sorrow shall pass over it, the house 
cannot fall, for it is founded upon a rock. Clara took 
every opportunity of reasoning with Kate during her stay, 
and trying to lead her to the knowledge of Him whom 
to know is life everlasting. Kate listened, and tried to 
like it, because her cousin spoke; but she was an example 
of one who was wedded to the world, and who, in the 
prospect of increased happiness, forgot Him who giveth 
all things richly to enjoy. Too much happiness often 
tends to wean the heart from God. Some are not so 
ready to cling to Christ as when in affliction. How 
necessary it is earnestly to watch, lest, in the enjoyment 
of the good things of this life, we should lose sight of 
those better things which are in heaven ! 

They spent nearly a month in London, and it was the 
latter end of October before they returned to Beech-hall. 
Clara no longer cared to express the delight she felt in 
the prospect of seeing her home again, for her father had 
learned to love it as much as she did, and was as glad to 
be back again ; and Kate, who accompanied them, as she 
leaned back indolently in the carriage, closed her eyes^ 
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and gave way to a dream of happiness, at the prospect of 
being with her cousin, and of seeing Lord Cleveland, who 
was to come to Wilmington in a short time. With what 
delight did Clara watch for the first glimpse of the HaU, 
calling for her cousin's admiration of it. Though autumn 
had come, and was passing away, the garden looked very 
lovely. Every one seemed very much delighted to see 
them back, and Clara was as merry as a child, flitting 
about here and there to shew Kate everything. Then it 
was that Miss Hamilton thought her cousin's notions 
were not so very singular in l^ing the coimtry so mucL 
Happy Clara ! enjoy it all while you may, ere the storms 
gather. Wait still upon One who is able and willing to 
support you through the waters of affliction. Next day, 
little Ellen came, and formed a pleasant object of amuse- 
ment to Kate, and pleasure to her cousin, who found her 
gentle and afiPectionate. Clara kept her generally with 
her, and soon the little girl had endeared herself much to 
Clara's heart. She loved to sit with her in her boudoir, 
when Lord Cleveland and Kate were riding or walking 
together; and sometimes through the little gate would 
glide the slender form of Mrs Neville, to sit an hour with 
her fidend ; and occasionally, but not so often now, the 
clergyman himself woidd come, and Httle Ellen would run 
to meet him, and he would take her on his knee, and tell 
her stories from the Bible, and teach her, in his own kind 
way, of the beautiful and better land where her mother 
was gone, and of the Saviour who invited Httle children 
to come to him — and Clara woidd Hsten too, and be 
taught even with the httle child. Thus weeks sped 
on, and Kate's visit was over^ and she was obhged to 
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return to make preparations for her approaching mar- 
riage, which was to take place the following February. 
It was now winter, but not a severe one, and Sir Edward 
bore the change much better than he had anticipated^ 
and Clara found she had more leisure for those deeds 
of usefulness she had so often longed to imdertake. One 
day she went with her friend to see some rewards given 
to the village-school children, and was so pleased by their 
behaviour, that she persuaded Sir Edward to give them a 
feast in the large hall; and afterwards various games 
were played for their amusement, in which Glar% Mrs 
Neville, and Mr Langford joined. Little Ellen had fallen 
asleep, wearied with her play, by Miss Howard's side, 
before the rest of the children were dismissed ; and Clara 
was stooping to raise her, when Mr Langford prevented 
her by gently taking her in his arms. 

" ' He shall gather the lambs in his arms, and carry 
them in his bosom.' Sweet promise ! I never see a little 
child without thinking how the Saviour loved children," 
he said, as he gazed on the little sleeping face of the 
infant. 

" You will perhaps think me weak, but I grow less and 
less willing to part with her." 

" I do not wonder — ^nor do I advise it so much now* 
She is hardly strong enough to be sent to school ; and I 
think the love of Christ is too strongly rooted in her 
heart to be spoiled by all the favour you have shewn her.** 

'' I often wish I could be like her — as simple and teach- 
able. I am so glad you think I need not send her 
away ! " 

Mr Langford looked at the sweet, mild fisice of Miss 
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Howard for a moment, as she bent to kiss the little girl 
he still held in his arms, and thought truly she was as 
meek and teachable as that little child; but he said 
notiiing more, but silently followed her, while she called 
her maid, who carried the little child to bed. When they 
^returned, the parting hymn was sung, and the children 
separated, all highly delighted with their treat. 

" This is such joy to me, dear Emily ! " said the sweet 
voice of Clara, as, with Mr Langford, they stood together 
after the children had departed. 

^ Yes. ' To do good and to distribute foiget not, for 
wiUi sudi sacrifices God is well pleased,' " replied Mrs 
Neville. 

'' We cannot fail to have pleasure in what we know 
pleases God," added Mr Langford. 

" I want to ask a great favour of you," said Clara, 
turning to the deigyman, and blushing. 

'* Miss Howard knows what pleasure it will give me to 
do anything for her." 

^ Would you — dare you trust me to teach a few little 
girls in the Simday-school % I will do my best to instruct 
them, and it would be such a pleasure 1 " 

Oh, that bright smile of Mr Langford's ! it came from 
his heart— joy iliat she had not grown weaxy in well-doing. 
'' Indeed, I shaU be only too happy. I know you have 
found your Saviour precious to yourself, and I doubt not 
you will the m(»re earnestly try to induce others to come 
to him. I cannot tell you how veiy happy you have 
made me by this proposal I will give you a few very 
little children first, and then older, when you shall like 
the change.'' 
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^' I decidedly prefer teaching the yery little ones. 
Perhaps it requires more patience ; but they are easier to 
manage, I think." 

« mm m m m m 

The next Simday, as proposed, Miss Howard, accom- 
panied by little Ellen, set out for the Simday-school. It 
was a fine frosty morning in the beginning of December, 
and Clara had seldom felt so light and happy as she 
walked along. When she arrived, she foimd Mr Langford 
ready to receive her. After a hymn had been sung, and 
a prayer read, he led her up to a small class, composed of 
about four or five little girls, from four to six years old. 

*^ Now, Miss Howard, these little children are very 
ignorant. This is only their first Simday at schooL 
They do not live in the village, and two have only lately 
come to reside in this neighbourhood. I do not know 
whether you would like to begin at the very beginning 
with them, or take another class of children the same age 
who do know something about the first rudiments of 
religion 1 " 

" I will take these, and begin from the beginning ; 
and then you will be better able to judge whether I am 
fit to teach or not." 

^^ I have no doubt of that ; but do just as you like," 
said Mr Langford. 

So Clara took her seat, and drew the children round 
her. The little things hung down their heads and peeped 
at one another, wonderingly. One bit her glove, another 
played with her bonnet-strings, a third whispered, another 
pointed at Miss Howard's dress, while the fifth began to 
console herself by eating an apple when Clara did not 
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observe her. " Now, you must try to be very attentive 
while I ask you something. Do you know who made 
you 9 ^ she inquired of the first child. The girl pulled her 
companion's frock, and looked frightened. Clara having 
paused as long as she thought proper, applied to the next, 
who said she did not know, and so on until she was 
obliged to appeal to little Ellen to tell them. When they 
saw her answering without fear, they seemed more 
courageous; and to the question, '^God also made this 
great world we live in, and can you tell me what He 
made it of I " one replied, " Of wood." 
« No. Try again." 
'' Of stones," said another. 
" No. Does no one know this 1 " 
A bright idea seemed to have struck a little laughing 
girl, and she said — " Of dust" 

" No. God made it out of nothing. Now, will you 
all try to remember this ? God is so great and wonderful, 
that He made all this beautiful world from nothing." 

The amazement of the children was indescribable — ^they 
could not understand it ; and pressed eagerly forward to 
listen, while Miss Howard endeavoured, as simply as pos- 
sible, to tell them about the creation of the world, the 
introduction of light and air, the separation of land and 
water, and the springing up of aU the ready-made trees, &c. 
^ Now, after God had made all these things, what did 
He make, EUen 9 ** she inquired, feeling sure the children 
did not know. 

" He made man," replied the child. 
*' Quite right. Now, can any one tell me who was the 
first man?" 
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" I know ! " exclaimed the* same bright little girl, press- 
ing eagerly forward again. " It was Eve." 

" No. Eve was the first woman. Now, if I tell you 
who was the first man, will you try to remember 1" 
« Yes," all replied. 
" Adam. Now, who was it 1 " 
*' Adam," repeated the children. 
Then Clara proceeded to explain to them how Adam 
and Eve had been put into a beautiful garden, but had 
been told not to eat the fruit of a certain tree ; and how 
they had disobeyed, and brought sin into the world, and 
death ; and how God had promised to send His only- 
begotten Son, Jesus Christ, to die upon the cross to save 
those who trust in him ; and then, to see whether they 
were attending, she asked — " How many Sons has God 1 " 
" Twelve." 

" No. You have not been listening to me, I fear." 
" I know, please, ma'am." 
" And who were they % " asked Clara. 
" Adam and Eve." 

" No, Jane. Eve was a woman," said another. 
" Now, I told you a few moments ago that it was God's 
only-begotten Son who came down to die upon the cross 
for us poor sinners. Now, does any one remember hid 
name ? " 

Various names were suggested, as "Isaac," or "Jacob" 
— which they had probably heard mentioned as being in the 
Bible — and Uttle Ellen had again to set them right, aftef 
which Clara endeavoured to shew them it was wrong to 
be so inattentive ; and then the schoolmaster gave out it 
was time to go to church. 
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" Welly how have you manliged, Miss Howard ? " asked 
Mr Langfordy ooming to her side, as she left the school 
when the children had departed. 

'^ I find them more ignorant than I coTild have ima- 
gined. None of them knew who made them." 

^' That is jnst a proof of the necessity of repeating the 
same thing over and over again ; for I told them that my- 
self and who were the first man and woman, before you 
came into the school-room." 

^ Did you really ) Why, I put the same question, and 
was told the first man was Eve.'' 

'' Welly you see they had remembered the name of some 
one I had told them, though not as they should have done. 
It is, indeed, a work of much patience. I hope you will 
not permit yourself to be discouraged ? ** 

^^No. I should be foolish, indeed, were I to despair 
so soon,'' replied Claia^ as they entered the churchyard 
together. 

She was much pleased to see her father alighting firom his 
carriage at the church door. She was half afraid he would 
not have come, the cold was so trying to him ; but she had 
much reason now to hope he was not glad to form any 
excuse for absenting himself from the house of God. He 
did not speak very much of his own feelings ; but he often 
sent for Mr Langford and conversed with him, Clara knew, 
though what passed she did not like to inquire. Sir 
Edward could not bear to lead her to suppose he was a 
Christian, imtil his mind had frdly received all the truths 
of religion ; and when any doubt or fear arose, he would 
never cast a shadow of it upon his daughter, fearful of 
disturbing that sweet peace of mind, unruffled by any 
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disbelief^ which he knew she enjoyed. But it was sweet, 
unspeakably sweet, to her to see him seated beside her in 
the house of prayer, joining heartily in the service, and 
listening with interest to the words of affectionate warn- 
ing given by their excellent pastor, who never failed to 
preach Christ and him crucified in all his sermons, and 
to direct his hearers at once to him as the only Saviour 
of sinners. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

^Sweetbabel she glanced into our world to see 
A sample of our misery ; 
Then tam*d away her langoid ^ye 
To drop a tear or two^ and die. 
Sweet babe ! she tasted of life's bitter cop, 
Refused to drink the potion up ; 
Bat tam*d her little head aside, 
Di^fusted with the taste, and died. 
Sweet babe I she listened for a while to hear 
Our mortal griefia, then tum'd her ear 
To angels' harps and songs^ and cried 
To join their notes celestial— «igh'd, and died." 

CuMimroHAM. 

Clara had been thinking deeply a few days afterwards, 
when little Ellen, who had been playing in the garden, 
came in, and, laying her little head on Miss Howard's lap, 
said, wearily, " I like this place ; but I wish Jesus would 
come and take me to his house/ 

"Why, Ellie, are you imhappy herel" said Clara, 
kindly, taking her little Mend on her knee. 

"Not unhappy with you; but there is no pain in 
heaven 1 " and a sigh, deep and long, came fix)m the child's 
heart 

" And have you pain now 1 Where is it ?" 

" In my head— it aches so." 

Clara pressed her hand upon the child's forehead, and 
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felt how burning hot it was. " I am very sorry, dear. 
We must try to make it better. When did it come on ? " 

" Only a little while ago ; but don't make it well, 
though it does hurt. Perhaps Jesus has sent it to 
make me die, and he would not like you to make it 
better." 

" Yes, dear, we must all try to be made better when 
we are ill ; and then, if God does not wish us to be made 
well, He will not let medicine do us good — so you will 
try to be a dear child, and take something to make you 
better." 

" Yes ; if you wish it, I will. Please, may I lie down 
near you r* 

"Yes ;" and Clara laid her gently on the couch where 
she was sitting ; then she rung to send for the surgeon. 
Fearful of her little friend's being very unwell, she told 
the man to hasten. "I will come back to you soon, 
dear," she said, as she ran to beg her father to excuse her 
coming to read to him, as Ellen seemed very unwell. 

Sir Edward followed her to the room to see the child, 
for she had endeared herself to his heart by her sweet 
disposition and gentleness. 

Clara was startled when Ellen turned her little fetce 
round, and looked at her almost vacantly. 

" I fear she will have a fit," said Sir Edward, in a low 
voice. " Have you sent for the doctor ? " 

" Yes ; but, oh ! send again — ^please do," she exclaimed, 
kneeling down by the couch. " EUie, do you not know 
me, darling ? " 

" Yes — it's Miss Howard," she said. 

" Does your head hurt very much now 1 '* 
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" No— I don't know what — I cant see. I think I am 
going to Jesus — I feel like it." 

^ And will you leave me, Ellie t " said Clara^ the tears 
fiist springing into her eyes. 

The child tried to raise her hand to pat it in Miss How- 
ard's. Clara stooped and kissed the burning little cheek. 
^' It*s a better place than this ; Mr Langford said so when 
mother went ; but you will come, too— won't you ? " 

" Yes, when Jesus sends for me." 

^ I shall want to see you so," she murmured, and then 
Clara saw she was insensible. A conyulsion paEsed over 
her face. 

The door opened, and the servant entered, announcing 
Mrs Neville. 

*' Oh, Emily, I am so glad you are come ! What must I 
do?" 

^' Lose not a moment," exclaimed Mrs Neville, hastily 
assisting her friend to have the child placed in warm 
water. ^'Oh, when will the doctor come?" she asked 
repeatedly, as nearly an hour passed, and messenger after 
messenger was despatched to seek him, for he was not at 
home when Miss Howard had sent. 

"Do you think she will die, Emily? Oh, tell me !' 

" God only knows ; but, dear Clara, remember, should 
she be taken away, how much evil she may escape here- 
after. I have so often &lt that, since I lost my own dear 
child." 

" But it seems hard to lose her." 

" But God only lent her to you. Surely the Father has 
a right to claim His child. But while there is life, there is 
hope. We can only wait patiently." 
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At length, the surgeon came. '^ You have done what 
you could/' he said, with the calmness of a professional 
man. 

'^ Is there no hope 1 " Clara said, mournfully. 

*' I would not say that ; but I fear there is not much 
chance left.*' 

Another hour they watched, and still no change : then 
the doctor gave up hope. '* It will soon be over now : 
better lay her down," he said. 

Clara took her in her own arms, and gently laid her 
on the couch, and knelt beside her. The convulsions 
were not now so violent, but she seemed fast sinking 
away. Almost sleeping, utterly imconscious of all around 
her, a blackness seemed stealing under the once bright 
blue eye ; the lips grew changed too ; every moment the 
breathing was more irregular, the pulse slower. Clara's 
tears flowed faster. 

"Does she suffer, do you think 1" inquired Mrs 
Neville of the surgeon. 

'' Not the least : she is perfectly unconscious to any 
feeling." 

"That, at least, is a comfort, dear Clara," said her 
friend, gently pressing her hand. 

After a little while, a perfect silence reigned around, 
interrupted only at intervals by a low sob : the little 
spirit had returned to God, who gave it, and Clara knelt 
beside the dead body of her little friend. She had gone 
to be with her mother in that better country, where there 
is no more pain or sorrow. It was a sharp trial to Clara : 
this was the first loved one she had known well who had 
gone. The child was very dear to her : she had learned 
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She was aomftimfs Texj laogfy — for Sir Edwaid, as the 



winter wore on, aeemcd to fisd the oAl more acntebr, and 
aekfam left the wann fire in his own dreaBn^room for 
tbe colder rooms below ; and feazfbl of the heat of his 
own ^mrtment being too mnch for Gaza, he would not 
pennit her to derote heradf entir^y to him, as she was 
wisfafol to da And thns the next two months wore on. 
Qaia was now an futablished bdierer. Sie had learned to 
know her hesTcnly^ Father. How different were her pre- 
sent feeHngs to what they were a year ago, when she had 
madeher first i^>pearancie in the fiahionaMe worid ! How 
worthless did all earth's pleasures seem, compared with 
the joy she had fonnd in seeking after the true ridies ! 
Oftener than erer now did Mr Langford come to see her 
fiUher, thongh she did not see him so often hersel£ A 
great diange had taken ^aoe in Sir Edward. Xo cfppot- 
tonitj was passed ci doing good, and of trying to indnoe 
others to do sa The Word of God was his stndy and 
ddig^ty publicly and priTstely: the Sabbath was esteemed 
a delig^ty thoo^ now, aks ! he sddom dared go to the 
hoose €i prayer. What wonld he not haxe giren to 
recall scmie of those sweet seasons of rest which once had 
been passed in worldly cuuveisations or readii^ ; but they 
were gone, neyer to retnm, and Sir Edward mourned 
orer them, and Icmged to be able to re-spend his life. 
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How different would it now be ! Clara rejoiced over all 
this : her father and she now loved the same Saviour — 
together thej walked in the same path — together, when- 
ever it was possible, thej knelt at the table of their Lord, 
or joined in prayer in His house — together they could 
converse of that better land where, with the eye of faith. 
Sir Edward could see the wife he had so long mourned as 
dead ; while Clara no longer sighed to think her mother 
had been taken away from her so young, when she knew 
that she had safely passed through the waves of this 
troublesome world, and escaped all its care and sorrow. 
She felt how she could look forward to meeting her, now 
that she had found her heavenly Father. But though 
all this change had been wrought in her and her remain- 
ing parent, yet she felt often a painful foreboding creep 
over her about her father, that though his inward man 
was renewed day by day, yet the outward man was 
decaying ; his step was more feeble, he was sooner tired, 
and now seldom left his room, except for an hour or two 
in the day. Yet his cheerfulness never left him. Nothing 
seemed to move him, save sometimes he would look 
earnestly on his child ; then his lip would quiver, and 
often a tear would start to his eye, which, if he saw she 
noticed, made him more cautious in restraining any 
emotion. Kate Hamilton's marriage was fixed to take 
place the end of February, and Clara was to ^be one 
of the bridesmaids ; but she felt so little inclined to 
leave her father, that she determined to entreat him 
to permit her to remain with him. She was sitting at 
his feet one morning, after reading to him, when, raising 
her eyes, she met his fixed upon her in intense affection. 
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" Papa, dear papa^ will you grant me a great favour 1 " 

•* Anything, my darling, that is in my power," he said, 
gently stroking back the soft hair. 

'' Will you let me stay with yon, instead of going to 
London ? I would so much rather." 

'^ No, Clara, dear, I cannot grant all that. Be with 
i!ne you shall ; but you must go to London-— I must go 
myself." He said the last words in a low, sad tone. 

" Tou must go ! dear papa," said Clara, in amazement. 
." How can you bear the journey 1 " 

" I must endeavour to do so. I want to see Dr 
Williamson and some others. Do not be alarmed, my 
darling. I trust there is no real cause ; but it will be a 
satisfiw5tion to have their opinion." 

" But why cannot they come here ? Oh, do not run 
the risk of injuring yourself, dearest papa ! " 

" No, I will not do that ; but I prefer going to London. 
I can better settle other business at the same time. And 
then we will come back here to this sweet, quiet place, 
and be at rest." 

" Be at rest ! " — Somehow the words startled Clara, and 
made a thrill of fear pass over her frame. Sir Edward 
felt her hand tremble. 
. " My child, what is the matter with you 1 " 

Clara dared not trust her voice to speak for a moment, 
and then said — " I do not know exactly. I think I am 
rather nervous." 

" And was it anything I said made you so, my dar- 
ling r 

** I was afraid you felt worse again, dear papa." 

" Well, and if I did, why should my Clara fear? Am 
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I not in the hands of Him who doeth all things well ; and 
if it should please Him to make me wotse, wotild niy 
child repine — ^wonld it not all be right 1 *' 

*' Yes, I know it wonld be ; but it seems hatd for you 
to suffer." 

" But, my darling, I do not suffer much. Though 1 
feel weaker, I have no pain. Oilght we not to be thank- 
ful for that ? " 

A faint murmured "Yes" was the only reply. 

" Well, then, ' let not your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be a£raid,' " continued Sir Edward. " Try not to give 
way to nervous fears. Kemember, Clara, if it should 
even please God to call me away. He would not leave you 
comfortless — He would be your father." 

This was the first time Sir Edward had even hinted at 
the possibility of such a thing as death being near. 
Clara's heart sunk within her. She leaned her head on 
her father's knee, and silently but freely the tears poured 
down her cheeks. Then, when she grew calmer, he 
gently spoke again to her, beseeching her not to let what 
he had said dwell upon her mind ; and gradually led to 
more cheerful subjects, until the peace of her mind 
seemed restored. Sir Edward had not spoken imneces- 
sarily. For some months, he had been aWare the disease 
was gaining groimd with which he had been aAicted 
80 many years. Unknown to his daughter, he had seen" 
and consulted an eminent physician, who had declared 
it his opinion there was little or no hope. He might 
remain in England now with as much benefit as if he 
again went abroad. And Sir Edward was only too thank- 
ful for the privilege of spending his last days in his ow;^ 
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oooniiy. Dail j be felt growii^ weaker ; yet erer liearfiil 
ci alanning his chfld, he had bome up while with her. 
Yet as the o pportu nity oociuTed, he Tagaely aOuded to 
the poanbility of his death, earnestly desiring, should he 
be suddenly remored, the shock mig^t not altogether 
oome upon her unawares. He felt anxious she should be 
present at her cousin's marriage, as he belieyed it mig^t 
be the last pleasure she would enjoy for many a long 
day. And also haying much important business to 
transact, he remained firm in his determination of going 
to London. 

****** * 

A week more and the traveDers arriYed in town, at the 
house of Mr Hamilton, where all was gaiety and pleasur- 
able excitement — Kaie all smiles, Mrs Hamilton full 
of preparation, and her husband hr more amiable than 
Miss Howard had ever seen him before. Claude, too, 
ihou^ not so much engrossed by the coming event, was yet 
evidently in good spirits, and already much more inclined 
to submit himself to his &ther. In this round of excite- 
ment, Clara was never left to herself; so that gloomy 
thoughts had not for the time power to make her un- 
happy. Her opinion was constantly required, either by 
Kate, her aunt, or one of her younger cousins, whose 
delight at being freed from the school-room was hardly to 
be restrained. 

" Will you not go to the Opera to-night, Clara I Do ! " 
exclaimed Kate, the Saturday evening of the week before 
her marriage. 

" No, thank you, Kate, I would rather not." 

'^ And why, dear coz 1 Tou have taken up such absurd 
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notions ! If ever I meet Mr Langford again, I declare I 
will tell him he has ruined your happiness for life.*' 

" No, dear Kate, you will not. Mr Langford has been 
a true friend to me. It is not he who has said I am not 
to love the world — it is my Bible that tells me that." 

" But, Clara, what possible objection can you have to 
the Opera — such a harmless amusement ? I suppose you 
think me very wicked for going to it 1 Now, confess ! " 

" Far may.it ever be from me, my dear Kate, to judge 
any one. I could not myself attend the Opera for many 
reasons which may never have struck you." 

" No — I don't profess to be religious. I know I am no 
saint. I am perfectly aware what you think of me," said 
Kate, a little piqued. 

" You have quite mistaken me," said Clara, mildly. 
" I did not mean to make myself any better than you. 
But, perhaps, if you would let me tell you my reasons for 
not approving of this gaiety, you might not think so 
diflferently yourself." 

" Well, I should like to hear your reasons ; but it 
would be vain to try to convince me." 

Clara smiled a little. 

" Say rather to make you give up such things, coz. 
You might be convinced, but yet tmwilling to forego your 
pleasure." 

" And do you never regret giving up all this yourself, 
Clara % " 

" The Opera alone I have found diflBcult to give up — I 
am so fond of music. And where do you hear it in such 
perfection as there? But I am so firmly persuaded I 
should be wrong iii attending it, that I must certainly 
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deny mjaelf the pkasme c^ joining anj more parties 



** And now tar jonr reaaons." 

*^ Well, finty whmt time will yon return from it I " 

** Oh, aboat one or two o*docky I sappQee." 

** And what day will hare began then ? " 

** Sunday morning, you mean ; but I still consider it 
Satorday ni^t" 

^ So you may ; but I doubt whether God would not 
legpi^ it as the commencement of His own day.^ 

'' Well, suppose it was, what then t " 

" Why, how do you generally feel when you return t ** 

** Oh, full of what I hsTe seen; generally yery sleepy; 
aiid then 1 dream all oyer again." 

<< Just so ; instead of preparing your mind for the 
Sabbath, you dream until noon Tery likely I ^ 

"Yes." 

" Well, then, there is no time to attend morning 
service, so one part of the day is lost, and thus you have 
robbed €rod of a portion of that time which He has 
appointed for His service. You may go in the afternoon 
or evening to church ; but still you have missed the best 
and longest service of the day." 

" Well, so I may ; but then the Opera is on other 
nights besides Saturday — then 1 am not losing any of 
Sunday." 

** Well, but you lose some time ; and for every idle 
moment you spend, God will make you account for it at 
the last day. The hours that should have been spent in rest 
are improperly employed, while those in which you ought 
to be up and doing something useful are spent in sleep." 
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" I think you take a very serioiut view of these things, 
Clara-^-^oo serious for your own happiness.*' 

" Nq, Kate ; I have more satisfaction in leaving the 
world than I eyer bad in joining it. And now for my 
second reason, for I must not tire your patience. Now, 
suppose you knew that this night our Lord should come, 
is the Opera a place you would wish to be found in, should 
tdxat event come upon you, as it undoubtedly wiU on 
some, unawares 1 " 

'' Certainly I should not like to be there then.** 

" I put it, too, in another light. If this night you were 
to die, would you like to die there ? " 

" No, of course not'* 

" Well, then, Kate, dear, how do you know that neither 
of these two events will happen while you are there ? " 

''Oh, because so unlikely. It is quite an absurd idea, 
Clara, and very far-fetched, I think.** 

" You are not too young to die, Kate ; and our Lord 
says, ' In such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man 
Cometh,' and he tells us all to ' watch.* Now, do you 
not think, dear cousin, we ought always to live as we 
should wish to be doing when we come to die ? We ought 
always to be ready. Bemember the parable of the wise 
and foolish virgins : those who had no oil in their lamps 
thought they could borrow of those who had — ^but when 
the time came, there was none for them. We cannot 
become righteous just when we choose, as many think 
possible ; but take care lest the door of mercy be closed 
against you, ere you have time to repent No excuse cau 
then avail. Will you not, my dear Kate, think seriously 
on these all-important subjects 9 '* 
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^ Well — ^but, Clara» all this is very striking, but you 
know there are very few places we should like to be in, 
under the circumstances you mention j and you have not 
yet proved to me that the Opera is one of the most sinfuL 
Why should it be any worse than a concert I** 

'' Because, I fear, the familiarity that must necessarily 
exist between the actors will, in many instances, have a 
tendency to immorality. I do not wish to judge people ; 
but I hardly see how it is possible for an actor to be a 
Christian. Is it, therefore, right to encourage anything 
that tends to sin ?'* 

*'But, my dear Clara, you do not suppose that my 
staying away would put down the Opera ?" said Kate, 
laughing a little satirically. 

" Certainly not ; but for all that, you need not follow 
the multitude to do evil ; and individually I believe we 
shall be held responsible for the encouragement of sin, 
though it may not be in our power to prevent others from 
committing it."' 

<< I see your meaning ; but I maintain poor little Elate 
Hamilton's influence would not go &r, even were I of 
your mind." 

^' But Lady Cleveland's might go still further ; and if 
you absented yourself from the Opera, it would be observed 
and commented upon. The reason would be asked. You 
could give it. Some, undoubtedly, would laugh at you, 
but others might be made to think seriously ; and who 
knows what good you might do ? " 

*' Well, perhaps I might. I remember Lady Lavington 
asked me, the other day, why you were not at the ball ? I 
said, I believed religious scruples were in your way. She 
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laughed ; but said she was curious to know what possible 
objection you could find to so harmless an amusement. I 
said, I had not inquired ; so, perhaps, if you could tell 
her, she might be convinced.*' 

" I do not provoke controversy on these points, Kate. 
I trust I may always be ready to give a good reason for 
everything I do, when it is asked ; oth(ftrwise it would be 
painful to my feelings to be obtruding my views on every 
one. And now," added Clara, affectionately, " there is one 
more reason I must give you, and the greatest, — I consider 
the Bible forbids our attending such places." 

" How can you make that out 1 St Paul, I know, did 
not attend the Opera, most likely because there was not 
one in his day ; but you know he wanted to go into the 
theatre, but was prevented by the disciples — I mean that 
passage in the Acts about Demetrius," said Kate, smiling. 

" Yes, I know what you mean ; but how can you make 
a jest of such a thing 1 You know the theatre was then 
used as a place of public assembly for various things, and 
you are aware how St Paul would have entered in to speak 
to the people at the risk of his own life, to try to lead 
them from idolatry. Oh ! take care, Kate, how you, even 
in jest, wrest Scripture." 

" I meant no harm. I only wanted to see whether you 
remembered the circumstance," said Kate, blushing at 
her cousin's mild reproof. 

" Now, I must give you my other reason. What are 
the meaning of these passages? — ' Be not conformed to this 
world' (Romans xii. 2); and ' Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all that 
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is in ihe wotld, ihe hast oi the floBh, and the hist of the 
eyesy and the jnidB of life, is not <^ the Father, but is of 
the world. And ihe world paaseth awaj, and the lust 
thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth fcnr 
erer' (1 Jchn iL 15-17) ; and * The friendship of the world 
is enmitj with God : whosoeyer therefinre will be a friend 
of the w<»']d is tha &aemj of God' (James iy. 4). Oh, dear 
Kate, what an awfol thing to be the enem j <^ CSod ! We 
cannot serye Grod and manmuHi ; and jou know, in joor 
Iw^ism, you haye {Hromised manfully to fight under Hk 
banner against the world, Uie flesh, and Uie deyil, and to 
continue CSirisfs &ithfdl soldier and seryant unto your 
li&'s end. Can you refdse to giye up a few hours oi plea- 
sure for One who has dcme so mudi for you f What can 
be meant by the w<»rld but yain, foolish pleasures, and 
Wieldly sodety f All that is not of God is sin. Will you 
not^ dearest Kaie, now, more especially at this time when 
you are so soon going to take such solemn yows upon you, 
try to think on these things ) " 

Clara passed her arm affectionately round her cousin's 
waisty while Kate could almost haye admitted she was 
persuaded to be a Christian. 

''Some time — yes, some time I will, indeed, Clara," 
she said, rising, and hastily dashing away her tears, as 
her mother's yoice was heard telling her it was time to 
prepare for the Opera. " Not to-night— rl cannot to-night 
Charlai will be there ; and J pnHmsed him," she added, 
£Buntly, as she tried to escape from her cousin. 

*' Well, good-bye, then, dear Kate ; but I shall pray 
foff you, that, if not now, when you haye fully drained the 
evp of worldly pleasure, a^d found how bitter it is, you 
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may think on these things^ and b^ led to see bow vain ris 
all this world cjan give — bow precious^ how inestimably 
precious, it isto have loved and followed Christ ; a^d may 
the lamp of divine truth shine into your hearty and lead 
you to the only Best ! " she said ; and Kate Wjas gone. 

The sigh that escaped Miss Howard, as she saw heip 
pretty little cousin enter the carriage that nighty was for 
her, not for herself, that her heart shoi44 be so much set 
on worldly things, and so little able to enter into the 
blessedness of the believer. 

A few days more, and Clara stood by the altar, and saw 
her former lover bestow his hand upop her cousin, who 
was so much better suited to make a gay, lively disposi- 
tion, like his own, happy. After-years proved this, in the 
devoted affection Lord and Lady Cleveland always felt for 
one another. Both Sir Edward and his daughter's pre- 
sents were really magnificent ; and the bride's eyes sparkled 
at the brilliant gems presented to her eyes, as the jewels 
were placed in her dressing-case, as she prepared for her 
journey. 

" Now, Clara, you will mind and write to me. I shall 
think of you very often," she said, when adieux were 
being exchanged. 

" Yes, indeed I will, with pleasure ; and do not forget 
the Beech-hall visit, which you have promised among your 
numerous engagements." 

" No, indeed, I shall not ; and a dreadful controversy 
will be held with Mr Langford about the Opera. Do not 
become a complete recluse before I return," Kate said, 
with her merry laugh. 

** I love the path of usefulness too well ever to be con-^ 
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vinced I am wrong, Kate. Good-bye, dearest^ and may 
every blessing attend you, is my most sincere wish ! " 
replied Clara, as she clasped her cousin in her arms. 

" Good-bye, all ! " said Lady Cleveland, waving her hand 
from the carriage, 'mid the smiles and tears of those she 
left behind. 

" We shall miss her merry voice very much,'* said Mrs 
Hamilton, when they turned to go into Kate's empty 
room. 

" She certainly kept us all alive," said Claude. " Well, 
no matter — all girls will get married. There is no help 
but to make the best of it. Surely it will be your turn 
next, Clara?" 

" Say yours rather, sir," said Clara, smiling. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



" Leaves have their time to fldl. 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 

And stars to set ; but all — 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death ! " 



** The churchyard bears an added stone, 

The fireside shews a vacant chair ; 
Here Sadness dwells, and weeps alone, 

And Death displays his banners there : 
The life has gone, the breath has fled. 

And what has been no more shall be ; 
The well-known form, the welcome tread. 

Oh I where are they, and where is he ?" 



MSMAVB, 



Nesle. 



" Wb shall return home on Thursday, my dear, if you 
can possibly be ready. I should not like to miss another 
Sunday at dear Wilmington," said Sir Edward, the morn- 
ing after Kate's wedding. The physician had just taken 
his departure, and Clara had entered, pale, but calm, know- 
ing that were her father to see how anxious she felt, he 
would only be the more cautious to hide anything 
imfavourable that might have been said. 

" I can be ready any hour, dear papa. What time 
to-morrow shall we set off? Does Dr Williamson think 
you well enough to bear the journey?" 

" Yes, I think so," Sir Edward replied, in as cheerful a 
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Toioe as he oonld assume. Clara looked wistfully in his 
fiice ; he smiled. " Dearest, do not be distressed : Dr 
IVilliamson has only told me what I myself knew before 
I came to London — ^there is no tmmeduOe danger." 

Clara knew not what to reply. The possibility of immi- 
nent danger, even at any later period, had not firmly 
taken possession of her mind ; she had not suffered it to 
be in her thoughts. Her uncle entered at this moment, 
and the conversation was not resumed ; for Sir Edward and 
Clara seemed mutually unequal to enter into any further 
explanations — ^neither could bear it. Clara returned to her 
own apartment, to make preparations for her journey, an 
altered being. A blight seemed suddenly Mien upon her 
happiness. She felt her father would soon be removed 
from her. She gave up hope. Oh, the intense agony of her 
mind ! But she knew how necessary it was to conceal from 
her father all these painful forebodings, as it would only 
make him miserable to see her grief For hours before 
her God, she pleaded that, if it were possible, this bitter 
cup of earthly sorrow might be taken from her. How 
Oonld she have borne to know what she then did, without 
the consolation of that ^' Friend who sticketh closer than 
a brother," — Jesus, the Saviour of all who come to him 1 
Oh, how sweet she felt it to put her trust in him ! She 
rose from her knees refreshed and strengthened, calm, and 
able to restrain the anxious, sorrowful feeling that now 
must press upon her spirits, yet willing to submit in all 
things to that Almighty Father who knoweth what is 
best fot His children, and who in every temptation makes 
a way to escape. 

When they returned to Beech-hall, no persuasions could 
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necessary, though he much feai^ed the warffl room he tras 
obliged to be m might injure het health ; but he felt he 
could not resist her earnest pleadiiigs. Thiwking probably 
how soon he might b6 called away from her, he permitted 
het to remain constantly with him, and by getitly sooth- 
ing her troubled feelings, he tried gradually to lead her 
to view his approachitig dissolution with th^ submission 
of a Christian, who knows all things are well, whether for 
life or death. 

It was late one stormy evening about the end of March. 
The rain poured down in torents, while the wind howled 
piteously among the old towers of Beech-hall, and the 
trees rocked to and fro in the park, when Mr Langford 
was returning through it, as a nearer way home, from a 
parishioner he had been visiting at some distance. As he 
tilmed to glance at the windows of the Hall, though almost 
blinded by the driving rain, he thought he perceived lights 
moving up and down, and as if some unusual commotion 
reigned in the house. He stood still a moment. A vague 
presentiment of dread seized his mind. Could anything 
be the matter with Sir Edward ? A moment more, and 
the sound of a horse's feet was heard coming rapidly down 
the road. Mr Langford stepped forward. The darkness 
prevented him distinguishing the rider. 

" Who are you ?" he inquired. 

" Simpson, sir. My master has be6n ^en dangerously 
ill, very suddenly ; and I am going to Newington for Dr 
Reynolds." 

The horse flew past, leaving Mr Langf<H:d hesitating as 
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to the course he should adopt. Then he hurried to the 
house, and entered the housekeeper's room. 

" Oh ! Mr Langford, I am so glad you are come. My 
poor master, and my sweet young lady ! I think it will 
kill her. She has just sent for you to come and see Sir 
Edward," exclaimed the housekeeper, tears nmning down 
her cheeks. 

" I will wait here, then. When you have a convenient 
opportunity, tell them I am here ; but don't distress 
them by asking if I can see them. I will stay the whole 
night, if necessary," Mr Langford said. 

While the message was being delivered, the clergyman, 
in deep agitation, paced the room, praying fervently for 
Sir Edward and his daughter. He had no hope. He 
had been made aware, by Sir Edward himself, that it was 
not thought he had many months to live, but might 
linger if no attack like the present came on ; but he knew 
it was hopeless to expect he could survive this. The 
servant soon returned with a message from Miss Howard, 
to say that she should like him to come immediately. 
Mr Langford rapidly ascended. Sir Edward was laid now 
perfectly quiet — ^the spasm had passed, and he was gently 
sinking away, while the cold dews of death had spread 
over his forehead. Clara knelt by the bed, pale as ashes, 
her eyes tearless, and her beautiful hair hanging in wild 
disorder over her face ; one hand clasped her father's, 
while, with the other, she supported herself from falling. 
The surgeon stood on the other side of the bed, grave and 
silent, intently watching the face of the dying man. A 
death-like stillness reigned around as Mr Langford entered. 
No one spoke to him for some moments. Clara silently 
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extended her hand to him, which he gently pressed, and 
then turned to the side of the surgeon. 

" He is sinking fast, but very caUnly," said the surgeon 
to Mr Langford. 

" Is he conscious ? " 

" I think so ; but, I fear, too weak to speak." 

Clara raised her head, and looked at the clergyman 
with the most intense suffering on her face. " Will you 
pray with us ?" she said, at length. And Mr Langford 
did so, earnestly — for the dying man, that death might 
open to him the gate of everlasting life; and for the 
daughter, that faith and strength might be given her 
to bear this affliction with patience, and that she might 
entirely submit to her heavenly Father's will, and be 
enabled to say, " Thy will be done." 

As they rose from their knees. Sir Edward slightly 
moved. Clara bent over him, and murmured — " My 
father, is Christ precious to you in this hour^ 1 " 

Faint was the voice that replied — " He is all in all, my 
child. God bless you ! '* 

Mr Langford took his other hand for a moment. Sir 
Edward seemed desirous to speak, or to move Clara's 
hand into the other that Mr Langford held still, but he 
was too weak and exhausted. His eyes closed, never to 
open again upon this world of care and sorrow, but to 
re-open on the endless beauty of that kingdom which he 
had lately learned to desire so ardently to see. Clara knew 
not that his spirit was fled, such perfect peace had been 
the end. No sigh — no struggle ! She still held the dear 
hand of him she had loved so well, imtil it grew cold and 
stiff in hers ; and the truth flashed upon her — she was 

o 
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alone — an orphan ! Then her face blanched, as the corpse 
beside her. She neither moved nor spoke. Tears, the 
welcome channel of relief to the overburdened heart, 
denied their consolation. There she knelt, rigid as 
marble, unable to comprehend the overwhelming blow 
that almost deprived her of her senses. 

Then it was Mr Langford approached, and kindly took 
her hand. He started at the icy coldness. 

^ Dear Miss Howard, you cannot benefit him. Think 
where he is now rejoicing in the presence of his Saviour, 
never more to suffer as you have seen him do to-nighL 
Think of his last words — ^how Christ was with him," he 
said. 

Clara made an effort to rise, but her strength failed 
her. 

•* Had you not better go to your own room now ? You 
are not equal to remaining here." He spoke in sueh a 
soothing, kind manner, that, bowing her head, she suffered 
him to raise her, and, ;with the help of her maid, to assist 
her to her own room. 

'* Shall I send Emily to.youf" he said, as she was placed 
on a couch. 

'^ Oh ! if she would but come-— I could have no greater 
comfort," Clara said, pressing her hand to her head to 
still its throbbings. 

''I will send her immediately; and, oh! dear Miss 
Howard, let me entreat you to ' cast your burden upon 
the Lord, and He shall sustain you.* He doth not wil* 
lingly afflict : try to submit to His wiU, though I know 
it is hard in your case." 

*^ I da His will be done !" replied Ckra, in a low voice. 
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as she pressed the hand of the kind friend whose gentle 
voice and comfort had been c^ such use to her. With a 
deeply sympathising look^ that was a bahn to her heart, 
be left her ; but when he had gone, nature gave way, and, 
completely exhausted, she £a.inted. Hour after hour passed 
by, and still she was unconscious. The surgeon's and 
physician's remedies seemed useless; for morning dawned, 
and still she knew not that the kind hand of Emily NcTille 
supported her head, and bathed her forehead, it was very 
long before she could speak, and then, after requesting 
they would send for her imcle, Mr Hamilton, she again 
relapsed into unconsciousness for some hours. When she 
came to herself again, she seemed quite unable to realise 
the fearful loss she had 'sustained ; but when the truth 
flashed at length upon her mind, a high fever came upon 
her, her senses forsook her, and constantly in her delirium 
she asked wildly why her father was not by her side< 
What a comfort was Mrs Neville during that long, tedi- 
ous illness which succeeded ! How t^iderly, night and 
day, she nursed her beloved friend ! Chiefly through her 
means was Clara restored; for though Mrs Hamilton 
(who accompanied her husband when he came to see the 
remains of his brother-in-law committed to the grave) was 
very kind and attentive to her niece, she knew very little 
about attendance in a sick-room ; and, after a time, left 
Mrs Neville almost entirely with Clara. At length the 
crisis was passed, and, weak as an infant, Clara lay asleep. 
How changed was the beautiful face, so wan and pale ! 
Mrs Neville could scarcely restrain her tears when she 
looked upon the dearest friend she had ever had, so care* 
worn was the expression on her young face. At last her 
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eyes opened, and she knew where she was, and all that 
had happened, which her wanderings the last few weeks 
had prevented. 

" Dear Emily, how kind you have been ! I knew some 
loving hand was near me, but could not tell whose it was. 
But, oh ! how changed all is ! I have had, as it were, a 
long dream ; but I wake to the fearful reality." 

Then it was, the soft voice of Mrs Neville whispered 
words of peace and comfort in her ear. 

''But all will be so drear without him! I am alone 
now ! " 

"Not alone, dearest. Your Saviom^'s own words are 
— 'I will not leave you comfortless;' or, as the margin 
says — ' Orphans, / will come to you.' Try to think he 
is with you." 

" Yes, I know it ; it is all well. The Judge of all the 
earth will do right. But it seems hard." 

" I know it. It does seem hard ; and in our own strength 
we cannot bear it. You are not able to talk now, dear ; 
but you can lift up your heart in silent prayer, and God 
will hear you." 

" Yes, I will," was the faint reply. 

What words of comfort was Mrs Neville able, from 
time to time, to pour into her bereaved friend's ear, from. 
whom no murmuring word ever escaped. It was a long 
time before she was able to be removed into her dressing- 
room. Her recovery was very slow ; but her patience so 
great, there never was any violent outburst of grie£ 
Silently her tears would flow, while her hands were clasped 
in prayer, that in all things she might be resigned to her 
heavenly Father's will. It was nearly summer now. With 
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what joy would Clara once have looked out into the 
garden, while she hailed with delight the opening buds ! 
But all seemed wintry still to her. She would gaze from her 
window at the lovely scenes which met her eye — ^now all 
her own — ^but it had no joy for her; for he ! where was 
hef Years could never make up for those hours of 
anguish which had passed over the spring-time of her 
life ; but she strove against her grief, never willingly 
cherishing it— for she knew her beloved parent's death 
was gain to him, and his last words had been those of firm 
trust in his Saviour. As she lay on her couch one sweet 
summer afternoon, Mr Langford, by her own desire, came 
to see her, and then he told her the substance of many of 
the conversations he had had with her father, and how 
earnest he had been to know and learn the right way. 
And then, ere they parted, he prayed with her that this 
trial might be blessed to her, leading her the more 
fervently to cling to Christ, and him alone. He reminded 
her, in parting, of the words — "As many as I hve, I rebuke 
and chasten ;" and of the reward — " Because thou hast 
kept the word of my patience, I also will keep thee in the 
hour of temptation." " Behold I have chosen thee in the 
furnace of auction." "You know. Miss Howard, the 
refiner never takes the gold from the furnace imtil he can 
see his own image reflected in it ; then he knows all the 
dross is taken away, and nothing but pure gold remains. 
So God sometimes places us in the furnace of affliction to 
try us \ then, when trials are no longer necessary. He takes 
us to Himself, for He sees the Saviour's image reflected in 
us. Thus may it be with you. In each trial may you 
grow more and more like your Redeemer^ until you shall 
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attain'that rest wMch remaineth for the people oi God ! 
He pressed her hand kindly, and to<^ his leave, promis- 
ing Jiie would come and tell her more of her &ther another 
tim& She thanked him, and felt hi^pier than she had 
ever done since her Mhei^s death; and sleep stealing 
orer her, she dreamed she saw her &ther in everlasting 
gjory, and he told her not to monrn for him, for he was 
so happy ; and when she awoke, the slender form of Emily 
NeviDe was bending over her affectionately. 

^ I have had such a happy dream, Emily !" and then 
the told her what it was, and asked h^ to sing to her. 
Mrs Neville immediately complied, and in a sweet, dear 
v<Mce, sang the following hymn : — 

" When gathering douds around I view. 
And days are daii^ and Mends are few; 
On Him I lean, who not in vain 
Experienced eveiy human pain : 
Be sees my wante^ allays my feaiv. 
And ooonta and treasures up my tears. 

" If aught should tempt my soul to stray 
From heavenly wisdom's narrow way-— 
To flee the good I would pursue, 
Or do the ill I would not do — 
ICay He who felt temptation's power. 
Still guard me in the dangerous hour! 

*' When mourning o'er some sttme I bend. 
Which covers all that was a Mend, 
And from his hand, his voice, his smiley 
IMvides me for a little whiles 
Then, Saviour t mark the tears I shed* 
For thou didst weep o'er Lasarus dead, 

*' And, oh I when I have sa&Iy pKss'd 
Through every conflict but the last» 
StiU, Lord, unchanging, watch beside 
Hy dying bed, fur thou hast died ; 
Then point to realms of cloudless day, ] 
And wipe the latest tear away t * 
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The sweet yoice trembled ere the hymn was concluded, 
and tears came to the singer's relief. 

*' I know many hymns, but not one is so dear as that 
to me. It was my husband's favourite." 

*' Emily, dear Emily, you never speak of your own 
trials, and they have been heavier than mine. You have 
lost a husband and child. How have you borne their 
loss?" 

" Not in my own strength, Clara, or I never could have 
survived them ; but I have been wonderfully supported, 
and can now bless God that they were ever taken from 
me. I know they are happy, and, had they lived, my 
heart would have been set upon them too much. ' Before 
I was afflicted, I went astray,' but now, I trust, I have 
been brought nearer to heaven. I feel as if the call for 
me to go home would not be very &r distant now, and 
what a joyful meeting we shall have around the throne of 
God in heaven I " 

As the gentle widow spoke, Clara gazed upon her, and 
thought how fragile she looked. Could it be possible that 
she, too— that now dearest earthly friend — might be taken 
from her ? Oh ! she could not think of it ; but Mrs 
Neville then made her take some refreshment, and after- 
wards, at her request, told her of her husband's last hours, 
and of all he had said to her ; and this engrossed her 
mind, so that the painful thought was for the time for- 
gotten. 

Mr and Mrs Hamilton had returned to London as soon 
as their niece was out of danger, promising to come back 
in a few weeks, when Clara would be able to attend to 
business matters. 
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Sir EdwanTs title, and some of his estates, thongfa not 
the Wilmiogton (me, were entailed upon his brother^ 
Colonel Howard, who had been in India nearlj twenty 
years ; oonseqoentlj Clara knew little or nothing of him, 
save what her childish imagination had pictured, when 
she remembered once seeing a tall gentleman tiJIriTig to 
her hihety and who, she was told, was her uncle Alfied, 
who had come to see them before he went out to India. 
Yery little communication had passed between Sir Edward 
and his brother, though always on perfectly good terms ; 
so that Clara could judge little or nothing of his character 
from his letters. She knew he was still a bachelor, and 
yery devoted to his profession, and this was nearly alL 
Mr Hamilton and Colonel (or, as we must now call him. 
Sir Alfred) Howard were appointed Clara's guardians, but 
merely nominally so; for as much power as could be 
placed in her own hands was done by her affectionate 
fitther, who only imposed one injunction upon his dau^- 
ter — ^viz., that she should make Beech-hall her home, 
unless she married. This was^ indeed, only Clara's wish ; 
for there was no place on earth she loved so welL Sir 
Alfred Howard was not expected to arrive in England for 
some months, so that all the business affidrs were arranged 
by Mr Hamilton. 

It was the middle of June when Clara again ventured 
into her o¥ni room do¥ni-stairs. She had not seen it for 
nearly three months. Her health was greatly improved, 
but her fistce was still very pale, and a deep sadness oi^ her 
fair brow, and melancholy in her deep blue eye, and her 
step had lost its elasticity ; but her manner was calm and 
peacefdl, and no one, save the friend by her side, knew 
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the depth of feellDg that was in her heart for the memory 
of him who was gone. Her beautiful apartment, in the 
general appearance, was unchanged ; but it looked lonely 
and desolate. '' One was not !" How could it be the same 
to her ?— every book, every article of value, was his gift. 
She passed through the rooms, and entered the garden ; 
but though the flowers seemed to breathe a peace upon 
her as she passed, they could not help to fill the aching 
void there was in her heart j yet she smiled, and spoke 
kind words to all, and they believed the painful remem- 
brance would soon pass away and be forgotten. They 
little knew their young mistres& An image once loved 
could never be effaced from her heart ; and now her 
greatest comfort was in looking forward to meeting her 
father in heaven, where sorrow and sighing shall flee away, 
and where all tears are wiped from the mourner's eyes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



«tiD 
And Thy mtratiau ^bd my laogiatg 
m doobi and tear, fike 'monuni^ abadow% fle^* 
And all my griefe are loai in lore of Thee ; 
While through this dieerieoB wfld I firintly atriTe^ 
Hope aore deprea^d, and fiuth but jnat afiTO— 
Teach me to dread aO gnirtanre but Thy own. 
And patient tread in ' paths I haTe not known.' 
VoigiTe my murmorings ; let thy qm^ening powa 
fln p por t my spirits in this gloomy hoar; 
And when the hosts of honsdiold foes appal, 
'Tom thoo, bdored,' at my teeiAe caQ ; 
Come ' with the swiftness of the moontain roe^' 
And strength, pr opor ti on'd to my wanti^ bestow." 



Mb EL&milton arriyed the same day that Clara had oome 
down-stairs. As his time was yeiy limited, Mrs Hamilton 
had not returned with him, as Clara had anticipated ; and 
thongh she loved her kind, gentle annt very mnch, yet 
her presence woold not oontribnte to her comfort in times 
of sorrow. She had nothing bnt mere worldly consolation 
to bestow, which, howerer kindly given, cannot bring 
peace to the sorrowing heart ; and Clara longed now for 
perfect quiet^ that she might think and pray more than 
she had ever done before. Mr Hamilton was very affec- 
tionate and kind — for, independent of his worldly-minded- 
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oess and coldness generailj, his niece was really much 
beloved bj him, and he was grieyed to see the sad altera- 
tion in her appearance. 

" We must have you away to the sea-side, Clara, in a 
week or two ; and after that, you must come and pay us 
a long visit in London," he said, afler dinner that evening. 
He was surprised by the grateful though very firm nega- 
tive his niece put upon this proposal She assured him 
nothing would grieve her so much as having to leave 
Beech-hall for some time to come. 

^' But, my dear girl, be reasonable. Seriously, you will 
do yourself harm by thus indulging your grief; in such 
complete solitude, too, it would hardly be proper." 

*' But I will not give way, dear uncle ; and in a month 
or two, perhaps, I shall be able to go to the sea-side. But, 
under present circumstances, to leave here would almost 
break my heart." 

^ But, my dear, though I wiU not urge the point, you 
surely would not wish to be entirely alone f I think there 
would be decided impropriety in it." 

" Oh, yes. I did not mean to be alone ; but I will tell 
you what I have been thinking ofl My dear mother's 
dying- wish, you know, was, that, when a child. Aunt 
Lydia should have the care of me. This, you know, was 
granted ; and though I will not say that aunt was very 
affectionate or indulgent to me, yet I know she meant it 
for the best, and tried to do her duty to me. I believe 
she has felt slighted that we have never asked her to visit 
us since our return ; and I cannot bear she should think 
me either unkind or ungrateful for her care of me when a 
child. What do you think of asking her to come and stay 
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with me for some time until Uncle Alfred arriyes f Then, 
some permanent arrangement will be agreed npon." 

" Well, I suppose, as you seem resolute in remaining 
here, this is the most likely plan you can propose ; but 
I fear Lydia will in no way contribute to your comfort, 
my dear niece. Though she is my own sister, I must own 
she is about the most unamiable person I ever met witL** 

" Well, so she may be, though I trust I shall not find 
her so ; and you know we can have our own apartments, 
and only meet at pleasure, should it be agreeable to do 
so. I cannot forget she is my dear mother's sister, and 
that she loved her ; and I cannot have an unkind feeling 
towards her. She is veiy lonely, and perhaps requires 
many comforts which she has not ; and if I can conduce 
to her happiness, it will be a great pleasure to me. What 
else can give satisfaction to us, while in the world, than to 
contribute to make others comfortable 1 " 

" Well, it is very amiable of you to say so, and I believe 
you really mean it ; but if you can sweeten Lydia's dis- 
position, you will perform a miracle I do not expect to 
see in my day." 

" I can try, though, uncle," Clara replied, with a sweet 
smile. Mr Hamilton said no more on the subject, and 
Clara wrote to invite her aunt to be with her for the 
next few months. Mr Hamilton was not a little annoyed, 
however, at the fiEiilure of his plans. He had fiilly in- 
tended having his niece to reside with them for some time 
in London, hoping by degrees to forward his plans with 
regard to Claude ; while he should endeavour once more 
to lead his niece into the gaieties she had so fully re- 
nounced in her previous visit to them. He looked upon 
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Mr Langford and Mrs Neville with suspicion, and was 
very desirous of seeing Clara away from their influence ; 
but her resolute determination, joined with the evident 
intentions of Sir Edward, in his will, that she should 
remain at Beech-hall, made him obliged, reluctantly, to 
yield. Clara, however, promised to pay them a visit when 
Lord and Lady Cleveland returned from abroad, where 
they had been residing the last few months. With this 
arrangement, Mr Hamilton took his departure ; and Clara 
was left quiet and alone for a few weeks, as Miss Hamil- 
ton's arrangements could not be made in less time, though 
she was only too anxious to hurry them, and once more 
make her home at Beech-hall. After much persuasion, 
Mrs Neville consented to come and spend the time with 
her friend ; not that it was not one of ihe greatest pleasures 
for her to do so, but both the clergyman and his sister 
were ever fearful of intruding themselves at the Hall — 
and now more especially, when Sir Edward was dead, 
lest they should be accused of interested motives with the 
young heiress. When they could afford her any help, or do 
anything for her, they were ever ready and willing to 
do so ; but when their presence was unnecessary, they 
never gave it. Both felt deeply for Miss Howard, and 
very sweet was their sympathy to her ; and their consola- 
tion had been her greatest comfort. She herself was at a 
loss to discover their reason for being so seldom with her. 
Mr Langford never came, unless by special invitation ; 
and Mrs Neville could hardly be persuaded to stay at 
Beech-hall with her friend until her aunt came ; and yet 
Clara knew she was equally beloved. Why, then, should 
there be any restraint between them ? for when with her, 
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their kindness was so genuine and their conyersations M 
interesting as ever, that she determined firanklj to ask 
Mrs Neville why she so seldom came to see her without 
being requested to do so. The question met with aa frank 
a reply in return ; and Clara, though grieved such should 
be their motive, yet admired them all the more for their 
delicacy of feeling, but earnestly entreated there might be 
no more restraint between them. But gently and kindly 
Mrs Neville assured her, her affection would always be the 
same, but her position required that any advance to 
intimacy must come from herself. Clara determined, as 
it was in her power, never to permit any farther distance 
between them — ^feeling, as she ever should do, that to them 
she owed all the comfort she possessed in the world ; for 
had they not taught her where to look for support in all 
dangers and distress — ^to the only Refuge of sinners in their 
passage through this vale of tears 1 . She felt she could 
never be grateful enough to them, and they must erer 
have her best affections on earth. The few weeks the 
friends spent together were indeed a pleasure to both, and 
each day only seemed to draw them closer together in the 
bonds of frieiidship. Clara could not but look forward 
with regret to the arrival of her aunt ; and as each day 
brought the event nearer, she grew the more fearful lest 
her quiet, happy life should be rufBled by the sourness of 
her aunt's character. 

The Sunday previous to Miss Hamilton's arrival, was 
the first on which it had been considered safe for Clara to 
venture to church. With what pleasure did she once 
more enter its hallowed precincts ! Mr Langford^s ser- 
mon was well suited to calm her sorrowing spirits It was 
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taken from Revelations vii. 13 to 17. The clergyman 
spoke much of the happiness of those who had died in 
the Lord ; but dwelt much on the reward of those who, 
by patient continuance in weU-doing, shall inherit those 
blessed promises, whose blessedness eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive. He drew his hearers to dwell on the 
promise, that he ^' that overcometh shall inherit all things ; 
and I wiU be his God, and he shall be my son." ** Let us 
then strive/* he added, " to be among that happy number 
of whom it is said, ' They follow the Lamb whithersoever 
he goeth.' Then let sorrow and trouble come, it will not 
move us, for we are Christ's, and he will always be with 
us — an unfailing friend — ' a brother in adversity.* ** 

After the service, thankful for the privilege, Clara 
received the sacrament, and returned home refreshed and 
strengthened by the feast. Mr Langford walked home 
part of the way with them, as he had not seen his sister 
for some days; and they both spoke in their kind 
soothing way to Clara. There was no one could do it as 
they did, because they both spoke from the heart ; there 
was no one could assist her as they did, if any doubt or 
difficulty came into her mind ; and, above all, she saw 
how their lives accorded with all they did, and how 
anxious they were to lead others to the cross of Christ. 
" Example is better than precept," says an old proverb ; 
and so it is. It may be well to give advice ; but if the 
precept be not acted upon by the adviser, it wUl generally 
be truth thrown away. Mr Langford always seemed to 
know what Clara wanted, and, in parting, frequently gave 
her a text This morning, it was — *' These things have 
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I spoken, that in me ye might have peace. In the world ye 
shall have tribulation ; but be of good cheer^ / have over- 
come the world." 

Miss Hamilton arrived about the middle of the follow- 
ing week, and was greeted most kindly by her niece. In 
return, she formally pressed her thin Jips upon her niece's 
forehead, and hoped she was well But anything but 
cordial was her msumer, as she could not forgive the 
slight that had been put upon her, when Sir Edward had 
taken his daughter from her care, and when, on his 
return, he had never sent for her to take charge of Clara 
again, whom she still regarded as a complete child. Clara's 
feelings were much chilled by her aunt's cold recognition. 
She had hoped she might have had some little sympathy 
for her deep loss ; but she soon found this was not to be 
expected — for she seldom mentioned Sir Edward's name 
without some slight upon it — so that Clara, at length, 
requested her father might never be made a subject of 
conversation between them. Miss Hamilton soon contrived 
to take the household arrangements into her own hands, 
considering her niece as too young to understand the 
management of them. This, Clara would willingly have 
relinquished, as it would have given her leisure for more 
congenial employments; but the perpetual commotion 
created by Miss Hamilton's officiousness among the 
domestics, who persisted in regarding Miss Howard as 
their mistress, in spite of all Aunt Lydia could say to the 
contrary, often caused Clara great uneasiness, as the ser- 
vants either lived in a state of open rebellion^ or left their 
situations, and many of them after having lived half their 
lives there.. Besides this. Miss Hamilton took a most 
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inyeterate dislike to Mr Langford and Mrs Neville, who 
were never treated with the commonest civilities when they 
met. She never could forgive the clergyman, because he 
had induced her niece to teach in the Sunday-school, — a 
species of instruction she had the utmost aversion to. And 
when she took him to task about it, his answers were 
60 calmly decisive as to the desirableness of such institU" 
tions, that she grew angry, and ever after was rude to him. 
As for Mrs Neville, she certainly had no real fault to lay 
to her charge, except that she was her niece's dearest 
friend. Clara, mildly as she bore with her aunt, would not 
submit to see her friends treated so unkindly, quietly 
informed her aunt of her wish that she would alter her 
mode of speaking to or receiving them, and, without 
waiting to hear the angry remonstrance, left the room, 
fearful of giving way to any unkind feeling to her aunt. 
Neither would she permit Miss Hamilton to interfere with 
the steward, which much excited her indignation. In aU 
serious matters of business, Clara referred to Mr Hamil- 
ton, until she came of age, though she knew far better 
than most women how to manage her estate ; for her 
father, feeling how precarious his own health was, had 
made her acquainted with a great many business affairs, 
that, were he taken from her before she should marry, 
she might be able to manage as much as was necessary 
without assistance. Miss Hamilton often complained 
to her brother of what she called Clara's obstinacy, 
but Mr Hamilon knew his sister's propensity to inter- 
ference too well to take any notice ' of what she said. 
But though Clara's life was not so happy as it might have 
been, had her aunt behaved more kindly, yet still there 
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lemained her own dear little room, whidi Mias Hamilton 
never entered. There she oonld sit and read, think or sin^ 
without disturhance. And sometimeSy through the little 
white gate, Mrs Neville would oome and spend an hoar 
with her, of which Miss Hamilton was quite unaware;, 
imagioing Clara oould never see her friend without 
acquainting her with it, and entirely foigetting the path 
from the parsonage through the fields. These visits were 
the greatest comfort Clara possessed ; for sometimes bitter, 
sorrowful thoughts would rise in her mind, disturbing her 
peace; but Mrs Neville would always direct her to the 
only source of comfort. One day, on returning frx)m a 
visit to the school, she met Mr Langford. It was so 
seldom she saw him now, it was a great pleasure to her; 
and as he walked a little way with her, she mentioned to 
him some of her doubts and fears. Then he spoke so 
beautifully and kindly to her, telling her these were some 
of the temptations of Satan to try to shake her faith. 

" Look," he said, " with the eye of fietith to your Saviour, 
as the bitten Israelites looked to the brazen serpent and 
were healed. You can behold him, then, listening to your 
prayer, and telling you to ' fear not, for he will strengthen 
and help you ' in all difficulties, for his grace is sufficient 
for you, and his strength is made perfect in your weak- 
ness. He. will never leave you nor forsake you. You 
must not permit doubts of bis mercy to trouble you any 
more. If not even a sparrow Ml to the ground without 
his knowledge, and if even the very hairs of your head be 
numbered, surely he will never forget you. Therefore 
strive against all these temptations. Pray that your fis^ith 
may be made greater than before. If it be weak, you will 
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have many a hard conflict with your spiritual enemy. 
But prayer, fervent prayer, is your protection. Bemem- 
ber the words of the hymn — 

** * Satfui trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees/ 

He always attacks those whose &ith is least firm. These 
fears which you tell me of now, are owing to the peculiar 
circumstances in which you are placed ; but you will have 
to struggle manfully against them. Be determined to over- 
come them. I know well how all Christians are subject 
to them. Sometimes for weeks I have only had occasional 
glimpses of the Holy Spirit's work; but the more we 
resist these temptations, the feebler we shall find them ; 
therefore, again let me warn you not to admit into your 
mind a single doubt of Christ's willingness to save." 

Clara felt much comforted by this assurance. To know 
that Mr Langford had been subject to the same feelings 
was a great surprise to her. He never seemed depressed, 
but always joyful in believing ; but it was a comfort to 
her to feel how well he could sympathise — and after that 
she felt better able to struggle against her depression. 

Aunt Lydia, as may be supposed, did not at all approve 
of these proceedings ; and she repeatedly rebuked her niece 
sharply for teaching in the Sunday-school, attending 
church twice on Sunday, reading her Bible and other 
religious books, and, more than all, attending to what Mr 
Laugford thought right to be done, — to all which Clara 
replied with the greatest mildness, simply and openly 
telling her aunt her motives for so doing, and never speak- 
ing unkindly or disrespectfully to her. She cheerfully 
bore all her harshness, considering it a daily cross given 
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her, and one which, no doubt, was to answer some wise 
design of her heavenly Father for her good, and to perfect 
her in that Christian grace "which beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things; 
for charity never faileth." 

Thus weeks passed on ; and towards the close of Sep- 
tember, Mr Hamilton again urged the duty of paying a 
visit to the sea-side, before the weather grew cold. Clara 
no longer resisted his persuasions, seconded by those of 
Mrs Hamilton, that she would join their party at Staunton, 
— a quiet place, suitable for one who was still so much an 
invalid as Clara. Ere she left Beech-hall, however, she 
perceived Mrs Neville looked faded and ill ; and knowing 
how much the sea-breezes would benefit her, she deter- 
mined to propose to her aimt that Mrs Neville should 
come to them in a week. To this Mrs Hamilton readily 
consented, for she was always ready to oblige her niece, to 
whom she was most sincerely attached. Clara lost no 
time in sending for her friend, who would have declined, 
had not Mr Langford urged it, knowing it was only her 
fear that he would be lonely without her which prevented 
her accepting the invitation. 

After Mrs Neville came, the visit was very delightful. 
The fresh sea-breezes, as they £einned their pale cheeks, 
revived them greatly ; and, wandering along the sea-shore, 
they could raise their minds to the mighty Creator of all 
things. There is something wonderful and grand in the 
roar of the ocean, so uncontrolled by man, and yet which 
cannot pass the bounds appointed by its Maker. The two 
friends would listen to the waves dashing onward — now 
rising, now felling to a gentle ripple — or watch the sun 
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sinking to rest behind the hills, reflecting his golden beams 
in the water, and think of that time when the Sun of 
Bighteousness shall arise with healing in his wings ; when 
he shall come, travelling in the greatness of his strength ; 
when the kingdoms of the world shall become the king- 
doms of our God and of his Christ, when he shall reign 
for ever. " Even so ; come, Lord Jesus," was the echo of 
both their hearts. Again, the boats safely anchored on 
the shore would remind them of that anchor of the soul, 
sure and steadfast, to which they clung, and without which 
they knew they would be driven fex away from safety. Ah I 
how much more has the Christian to contemplate than the 
worldling, when in everything he beholds the hand of his 
Creator. 

The sea -side visit was one of great pleasure to Clara 
and her friend. Mrs Hamilton heard them speak, and 
they tried to direct her mind to join with them ; but their 
words were to her like a very beautiful song, the music of 
which was sweet, but the words incomprehensible. She 
knew she loved both Clara and her friend, but had no 
sympathy in their feelings. 

With her two cousins, Ada and Sophia, Clara could 
speak more readily, because they were young, and felt 
their cousin knew so much better than they did what was 
right. Thus she hoped to instil into their youthful minds 
something of those great truths which she had now learned 
herself. They loved Clara dearly, and tried to copy her 
example ; and seeing her patience in bearing her own 
trials, they tried to struggle against their own little cares, 
or, indeed, to forget them altogether. 

After the first fortnight, Mrs Neville seemed much 
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benefited by the change, and being unwilling to leave home 
longer than she conld help, proposed returning ; but Mrs 
Hamilton had learned to lore her so well, that she warmly 
seconded her niece's entreaties that she would remain with 
them longer. She at length consented, on condition that 
her brother should not require her presence. But, though 
he felt her absence deeply, Mr Langford knew too well the 
benefit his sister received by the change, and also the hap- 
piness she experienced in being with Miss Howard, to per- 
suade her to return sooner than necessary. A thought of 
self seldom intruded into Mr Langford's mind, — ^he lived so 
entirely for others, always trying, like the Master he served, 
to be going about doing good, and making others happy. 

'' I wonder whether we shall ever see this place again^ 
Emily," said Clara, the evening before their departure, 
after a visit of some weeks to Staunton^ as they stood 
together on the sea-shore. 

" Yes ! but better we should not know. I often think, 
if we knew of events that should happen to us before- 
hand, how miserable we should be." 

'^ Indeed we should. Think if I had known of my dear 
father's death for a year before, what a dreadful life I should 
have led ! It would have deprived me of any enjoyment 
I could have had.** 

*^ How much better to leave all events in the hand of 
our God, knowing that all things shall work together for 
good to those that love Him,** replied Mrs Neville. 

" Yes I Oh, Emily, how could I ever have borne my 
loss without Christ to strengthen me I And I never can be 
thankful enough for the blessed consolation of knowing 
my beloved parent is in heaven. His last words, though 
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few, what firm trust was in them ! I can now say with 
truth, I would not have him back again here, and I am 
more drawn to my Saviour than I was. I feel heaven 
nearer than ever, now that I have a treasure there ; and 
where your treasure is, there will your heart be also," said 
Clara. 

*^ Yes, I have long felt that, and each trial I have had 
only serves to make me sit more loosely to the things of 
this world, and to regard it but as a temporary home, 
while I look forward to an eternal habitation in heaven, 
where those loved have gone before." 

<' Do you see that little boat, Emily 1 how restlessly it is 
tossing on the troubled waters ! will it reach the shore in 
safety!" 

•* Oh yes ! Though tossed about, I do not think there 
is any real danger. What an emblem of life ! How 
seldom are our seas calm and peaceful ! Have we not 
constantly to be struggling with something 9 But have 
we not a Pilot to guide us, who will bring us safely to 
land ) When our hearts fail us, can we not hear his voice 
amid the storm — ' It is I, be not afraid !' He knows all 
the rocks and quicksands with which his people are often 
endangered. Thus 

" Bender'd safe by his protection, 

We shall pass the watery waste ; 
Trusting to his wise direction. 

We shall gain the port at last ; 
And with wonder think o'er toils and dangers past. 

" Oh I what pleasures there await us— 

There the iempests cease to roar ; 
There it is that those who hate us. 

Shall molest our peace no more- 
Trouble ceases on that tranquil happy shore 1 " 
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** Those are beantiful lines, Emily. Ton always seem 
to know some hymn soitable for what we have been 
talking about.'* 

^ I am very fond of sacred poetry ; and often when I 
have been ill, and in the most pain, by learning hymns I 
have almost forgotten it, in the pleasure I haye felt in the 
exercise." 

^ Tes, I daresay. See, Emily, the little boat ii^all safe 
now, and the sailors are on land ; so we must turn our 
steps homeward, or darkness will oyertake us." 

Clara's health was now fuUy restored. The sharpness 
of her trial was also oyer. She could feel a chastened 
pleasure in things which she once thought could never 
more afford her joy, and acknowledge that she must again 
begin her work in earnest. A new and heavy responsi- 
bility rested upon her, — ^how much it was in her power 
to do good, not only in relieving the temporal wants of 
her dependants, but in endeavounng, by precept and 
example, to lead them in the right path. Like a minis- 
tering angel, she went about among her tenantry that 
winter. It was a veiy hard one for the poor, but none 
were left uncared for by their young mistress ; for whom 
all felt the greatest respect and affection. 

Sir Alfred Howard continued to write the most affec- 
tionate letters to his niece, and his last communication 
announced his intention of being in London in February, 
— ^the time now fixed for Clara's proposed visit to Mr and 
Mrs Hamilton, as Lord and Lady Cleveland did not return 
until December, and then Kate's health prevented Mrs 
Hamilton being able to see her niece until the important 
event then expected had taken place. In the beginning 
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of January, Clara had the pleasure of hearing of her 
cousin's safety, and the birth of an heir. Most sincerely 
she rejoiced ; and when, soon after, Kate wrote herself, to 
ask her to be the godmother of her infant, she felt a plea- 
sure she had not known for many months. She reached 
London about the end of the following month, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the increasing affection of Lord 
Cleveland for his bonnie wee wife, who seemed merrier 
than ever, dancing about the house like a child, and play- 
ing with her baby more as a sister than a mother would 
have done. But much of the worldly frivolity of her 
nature seemed gone. Her maternal feelings led her to 
enjoy home and quiet so much more ; and the delight 
she had once felt when dressing for a ball was now often 
interrupted by exclamations of regret at parting with her 
child for so many hours. The more Clara saw now of 
Lord Cleveland, the more she liked him. He, too, had 
lost most of the foolish, flattering manner he once had, 
and home was now the charm to him, even more than 
Kate, and he was evidently doing his utmost to retire 
more and more from gaiety, and becoming more domestic 
in his habits. When Clara had been with them a week, 
she was agreeably surprised, on returning from her drive, 
to find her uncle had arrived from Southampton, and had 
promised to call again in the evening. With what joy 
Clara looked forward to this meeting ! He was her feither's 
only brother, and she longed to love him for her father's 
sake. In the evening, Lord and Lady Cleveland being 
engaged, Clara waited alone to receive Sir Alfred Howard; 
and it was with no little trepidation she entered the room 
where he had been shewn until she could join him. How 
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warm was his reoeptioiiy as he met her with open arms^ 
calling her his dear Clara, and then holding her a little 
firom him that he mi^t examine her features ! 

'' Not much like poor dear Edward. Very like yonr 
mother though. WeU, she was one of the loveliest women 
I ever saw ; but you greatly excel her," he said, gazing 
upon her in evident admiration. Clara blushed. *^ You 
need not blush, dear girl ; it is true. Though my off-band 
manner may startle you at first, you will get accustomed 
to me by and by.** 

<< Oh yes ! You cannot tell how glad I am to see you, 
dear uncle ; and whoever I may be like, yen recall my dear 
fitther very forcibly to me." 

'' Yes, Edward and I were always said to be very much 
alike, I know. You will not remember much of me though. 
Do you recollect how firightened you were with my sword f 

*^ No, I do not remember it now,*' said Clara, smiling. 

Her uncle then drew her kindly to him, and again 
kissed her affectionately, and very soon they were quite at 
home together; and Clara felt her utmost expectations 
were answered, as &r as the kind, hearty manner of her 
uncle went. Though he vras not quite so refined as her 
dear fistther, he could enter into her fiselings on many 
points, and sincerely pitied the loneliness of her situation. 
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CHAPTER XVT. 

" Oh I my sister's voice is gone away I 

Around our social hearth 
We have lost its tones that once were gay, 

So tall of harmless mirth. 
We miss the glancing of her ^e^ 

The waving of her hair ; 
The footsteps liglitly gliding by, 

The hand so small and &ir ; 
And the wild bright smile that lit her face^ 

And made our hearts rejoice ; 
Sadly we mourn each vanish'd grace, 

But) most of all, her voice. 

" But I shall hear my sister's voices 

In holier, purer tone. 

With all the spotless souls rejoice. 

Before the eternal throne." 

BaowHS. 

Aftba a week or two longer, Clara arranged to return to 
Beech-hall, where Sir Alfred was to join her as soon as his 
London business was completed. The Hamiltons and 
Clevelands would have been much delighted if she would 
have remained longer ; but Clara's heart yearned after her 
home and friends there, and she could not be prevailed on 
to prolong her visit, — a presentiment that Mrs Neville 
was not well made her uneasy. She had mentioned her 
increasing weakness in one of her letters, and Clara could 
not bear to linger any longer from her. Mrs Neville's 
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health was so precarious, it seemed as if even a breath 
might snap the frail thread of her life. She always seemed 
to think she should be taken away suddenly, and so ear*- 
nestly desired it, that she was wont to make those exqui- 
sitely beautiful lines of Edmonston her own — 

" Sudden as thought is the death I woiild die, 
I would suddenly lay my shackles by ; 
Nor hear a single pang at parting, 
Nor see the tear of sorrow starting. 
Nor hear the -quivering lips that bless me^ 
Nor feel the hands of love that press me, 
Nor the frame, with mortal terror shaking, 
Nor the heart, where love's soft bands are breaking. 

So would I die I 
All bliss, without a pang to cloud it I 
All joy, without a pain to shroud it ! 
Not slain, but caught up, as it were. 
To meet my Saviour in the air 1 
So would I die 1 

Oh, how bright 

Were the realms of light 

Bursting at once upon the sight ! " 

She had so often said she could not bear the pain of 
parting from her brother. Much as she longed to depart 
and be with Christ, the feeling of knowing all the grief her 
loss would cause him, might much disturb the peaceful 
calm of her death ; and thus, if it were her Saviour's will, 
she would rather be taken at once. These thoughts came 
into Clara's mind as, late one evening, about the middle of 
March, she was seated once more in her own dressing-room, 
after her return from London only an hour before. She 
had despatched a messenger to the parsonage to inquire 
after her friend, and he had but just returned. Mrs 
Neville was not very well, he said, but no worse than she 
had been for some days. This was some relief to Clara j 
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but troubled thoughts were in her mind/ and she passed a 
restless night. As early as she could next morning, much 
to Miss Hamilton's annoyance, she set out to the parsonage 
herself to see and inquire after one so very dear. A vague 
feeling of dread took possession of her mind, as she paused 
a moment before knocking at the door : all seemed still 
and silent. With a trembling hand she lifted the heavy 
knocker. She waited a long time before the door opened. 
At length a maid appeared — ^her eyes were swollen with 
weeping — her face troubled. 

" How is Mrs Neville this morning 1 '* inquired Clara^ 
with as steady a voice as she could command. There was 
a pause — then a loud sob— then the words came — " She 
died about half-an-hour ago ! " 

Clara's heart seemjed dead within her. She knew she 
fell down, but remembered no more until she found herself 
(it seemed an age after) laid on the sofa in the drawing- 
room at the parsonage, and saw Mr Langford's pale, sor- 
rowing face before her, while the maid was applying 
restoratives. 

" Was it a dream 1 Oh, Emily, Emily ! have you, too, 
left me ) " she said, hardly knowing to whom she spoke, as 
she tried to raise herself. 

'^ No, dear Miss Howard, it was no dream — ^it is a reality. 
Emily, my darling sister, is ' where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and where the weary are at rest.* She is. 
rejoicing in the presence of Him whom on earth she loved 
so well." 

His lip quivered with intense emotion ; but, for Clara's 
sake, he could not bear to give way to his grief, lest it 
should trouble her more. With a great effort, Clara again 
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attempted to raise herself, and to control her emotion ; 
and at length, with her voice almost choked with weeping, 
she said — '' Mr Langford, I am tml j sony I should thus 
have ohtruded upon your grie£. I can assure you it has 

been unintentionaL You know how I loved Emily ** 

her voice fiuled her, and her tears flowed hater than ever. 

'' I know it ; and for that reason your presence now is 
more consoling than anything else could be, save that 
heavenly consolation which we shall always receive from 
above. We must lift our eyes to the mountains whence 
Cometh help ; for God is a very present help in time of 
trouble. To Emily to die was gain; she longed to 
depart and to be with Christ. Surely we cannot^ we 
must not, repine that He has taken her to Himself." 

" Yes ; but oh ! my faith is weak — the blow is so 
heavy, so unexpected ! " murmured Clara. 

" Yes, it was very sudden. Until a quarter of an hour 
before she died, I had no idea, or she either, that death was 
so near. She had been far from well for some days, but 
not so as to create any alarm, — she would not even allow 
the doctor to be sent for. Suddenly she felt and knew 
she was dying. I saw it too. No time was lost in pro- 
curing aid ; but it was too late, no power on earth could 
save her. If you had seen her happiness and joy, and yet 
sorrow for me, who would be left alone in the world — 
how she prayed for me, and for you ! She told me to tell 
you how she had thought of you in her last hour ; and 
then she calmly resigned herself to God. Her end was 
indeed perfect peace. Never, except your father's, have I 
seen so happy, so quiet a death-bed scene. And now 
I know she is at rest for ever." Mr Langford's voice 
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trembled as be finisbed; and tben for some moments 
bowed bis bead, and covered bis face witb bis bands, in an 
agony of sorrow. Clara's beart bled witbin ber. Sbe felt 
sbe must forget ber own sorrow, and try to comfort bim. 
Sbe was tbe only one wbo could offer consolation to tbe 
mourner. 

" Let 'us not sorrow as otbers," sbe said, gently. " Let 
us remember tbat ^ precious in tbe sigbt of tbe Lord is tbe 
deatb of His saints ; ' and bas He not promised, ' Wben 
tbou passest tbrougb tbe waters, I will be witb tbee ; and 
tbrougb tbe rivers, tbey sball not overflow tbee : wben 
tbou walkest tbrougb tbe fire, tbou sbalt not be burnt ; 
neitber sball tbe flame kindle upon tbee ' (Isa. xliii. 2) ? 
Does not tbe angel of tbe Lord encamp round about tbose 
tbat fear Him 1 Will He not support you 1 Will you not 
rest in God, and make Him your stay 1 " 

" Your sympatby and beavenly comfort relieve me 
more tban I can tell. Do not go just yet. You are not 
fit to walk. I bad better send for your carriage," Mr 
Langford said, raising bis bead wben sbe bad finisbed, 
and seeing ber intention of going. 

" I am afraid I sball be obliged to trouble you," sbe 
said, for ber knees trembled so violently sbe could not 
stand. 

Mr lAngford gave tbe order, and tben returned to ber. 

" If we faint in tbe day of adversity, our strengtb is 
small ; tbougb I feel overwbelmed witb tbis affliction, I 
will still bave fiiitb — 'tbougb He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.' My Saviour bas never failed me in any 
trial it bas been my lot to bear. I desire to kiss tbe rod 
tbat bas tbus been sent to cbastise me. I know I required 
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it — there is never one more trial sent than is needful. I 
loved Emily too well, or mj heart was too closelj bound 
to the world. I was forgetting that here we have no con- 
tinuing city — ^that we are but strangers and pilgrims upon 
earth ; and God has seen fit in His mercy again to remind 
me we are but frail, dying creatures, and to make me 
cling more closely to Himself," Mr Langford replied, more 
calmly than he had yet spoken. 

They were silent again a few moments, and then Clara 
said — *' And I believe, too, that strength shall be given as 
our day. And what a comfort to the believer, to know 
that in all our afflictions Christ is afflicted ! And surely 
there is joy in heaven when a saint has entered her rest 
And in a few short years, at most, we can look forward to 
that blissful meeting above with those loved ones who 
have arrived there before us." 

'' Yes, dear Miss Howard, none of these trials will, I 
trust, move me. You cannot tell how great a comfort it 
is to have some one to talk to of Emily. You knew and 
valued her. I shall miss her much — oh, how much ! — 
but I would not have her here again, were I never to 
spend a happy moment more on earth.'* 

His eye glistened as he spoke; and so holy and resigned 
an expression beamed on his &ce, Clara felt how &r 
superior were his &ith and love to hers. He had com- 
forted her as much as she had consoled him. She felt the 
blow would have been insupportable to her almost, had 
not his calm deep tones breathed faith and hope into 
her ear. 

The sound of approaching wheels was heard, and Clara 
rose, feeling stronger now. Mr Langford paused for a 
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moment, and then said — "Would you like to see her 
Miss Howard]" 

Clara silently bowed her head, and followed him to the 
chamber of death. The sweet f&ce was much changed, 
though a faint smile lingered on it yet, as if a ray of glory 
had lighted upon the countenance from the brighter 
world, even before the departure of the spirit. Clara 
stooped and kissed the marble brow of her friend, as the 
words occurred to her, " He shall swallow up death in 
victory." It surely here was a mighty victory! — a 
triumph — in and through the Redeemer ! Death had no 
sting, the grave no terrors. " Ah, that my death may 
be like this ! " thought Clara, as silently she gave her hand 
to Mr Langford, and they again descended. 

" We shall bear this heavy sorrow together, and may it 
indeed be sanctified to us. Pray for me, my dear friend, 
that my strength fail not ; and for us both, that more and 
more we may be weaned from the world, and cling more 
closely to Christ." 

Clara raised her eyes, streaming again with tears — 
" Yes, I will indeed. May you be supported by Him 
who never resists the mourner's plea for help !" she said, as 
they parted. 

The door closed upon the bereaved brother : then, 
though he struggled manfully against it, he felt he was 
indeed alone ; but his Christian fortitude was maintained, 
and, with none else to console him, he looked to his God, 
feeling He alone was the refuge of His people, and would 
never fail them. 

Clara returned home almost heart-broken ; and retir- 
ing to her own room, passed many hours alone with her 
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God, p a uiin g cot bei[s« Wokl t^ aocxws thit oppt c BWid 
her. But wben she resksmbered tiie cah& tboogh deep 
grief cf Mr Longford, die feh ker fthli 
modi greater hk loa vss than ber own 
aflr she grev more reagned; and tiwi^gb her teais 
ioved freelr, die f^ horn vdl h m tbtt her IwKTenty 
Father was thus affiksing her, and tnnted that eadi 
■arrow was pozging awaj the drosB diat leaiaiiied, and 
making her more and more His own child. 

Aunt L jdia riiewed more srmpath j than mi^t have 
been expected, br permitting her nieoe to remain nndi8> 
tmbed for the next few days^ Qara emplojed heisdf in 
reading her BiUe, and in prajer for her minister and her- 
ael^ that no mnimnring thon^t mi^t erer rise in their 
boaofn& This grief re-opened the woond that had been 
eanaed by the death <^ her fikther, who had died almost a 
jear before. Again all seemed to rise before her, as if it 
were bat jesterdaj that he had been taken from her; and 
now (me of ber dearest earthlj firiends was gone. Then, 
in meek sobmission she bowed her weazied head, and 



" If Thaa doit all 
What most I priae — it ne'er was mine ; 
Thoa on]j takesK wbat is ttiiiie: 
Aywfflbe dona.** 

For many days» the sadden shock she had reoeiTed 
made Clara yctj ill, so that she was onable to attend the 
faneral of her friend. She lay on h^- couch, and listened 
to the monmfal toUing of the beU, the day Mrs Neville's 
remains were committed to the earth. She permitted all 
har domestics^ who had known and loyed Mrs Neville^ to 
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attend the service, that they might shew the respect they 
entertained for her and their minister. Lewis returned 
home in tears, to give her young mistress an account of the 
mournful scene. She said the church was filled ; aged 
people, who could scarcely crawl, had heen there, and 
bitter tears had been shed on all sides. 

*' And, ma'am," continued Lewis, '' it was heartrending 
to see how ill and careworn Mr Langford looked, as he 
stood, with his arms folded, by the vault ; and yet he 
seemed so resigned — I could not help crying." 

Neither could her mistress when she heard of it. 

In a few days more, Clara was able to walk in the 
garden, and on Sunday to attend church again. As she 
passed along, and listened to the bells calling to the house 
of prayer, they did not seem to ring so merrily as once ; 
yet, with a feeling of thankfulness for the privilege, she 
entered the church again. A stranger took the service 
in the morning, and the place which had once been Emily's, 
Clara saw Mr Langford occupied. In the evening, he took 
the sermon himself, and preached from those beautiful 
words — " There shall be no more curse, but the throne of 
God and of the Lamb shall be in it ; and his servants 
shall serve him, and they shall see his face, and his name 
shall be in their foreheads. And there shall be no night 
there ; and they need no candle, neither light of the sun ; 
for the Lord God giveth them light : and they shall reign 
for ever and ever." As the clergyman proceeded to de- 
scribe the blessedness of heaven and the redeemed who 
dwell there, his eye grew brighter and his voice firmer, 
and a burst of holy eloquence came from his lips, such b» 
had never before been heard in the old church of Wilming- 
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ton. And then his yoice grew famter again, as he al- 
luded to the dear one who had heen removed from among 
them so suddenly,— one so much beloved by all, and who 
had so long been prepared to die. " Oh ! my people," he 
concluded, " I can never press upon you too strongly the 
nece^ity of always being ready ; live each moment as if 
it were your last ; so that, whenever the awful summons 
shall come, it may find you ready, that you may feel it is 
a blessed thing to die. And may He who alone can give 
peace in the dying hour be with you, and make the dark 
valley of the shadow of death light, and guide you safely 
to heaven, there to reign with Him for ever and ever ! " 

The evening was cold and damp as Clara returned home, 
but she perceived it not ; she heeded not the biting wind. 
Even the sharp remonstrance of her aunt, for exposing hOT 
dehcate frame in such a night, &iled, when she entered 
the house, to disturb the calm and holy joy that reigned 
within her heart. 

'^ I shall take no harm, aunt, thank you. I would not 
have been absent this evening for all I have," she replied, 
softly. 

" Of course, you must take your own way. When Sir 
Alfred Howard comes, perhaps he will make you mind 
yourself a little more, for I have no authority whatever 
over you." 

'' Do not say that, aimt. I am sure I feel it very kind 
in you to take this trouble about my health ; but I assure 
you I will be careful,*' she said, kindly, as she pressed her 
lips to her aunt's forehead and wished her good-night. 
Miss Hamilton did not reply, or take any notice of her 
mece's affection. 
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A few days after, Mr Langford called at the Hall, and, 
for once Miss Hamilton was engaged in another part of 
the house, and Clara only saw him. He came, he said, to 
thank her for her sympathy, and to tell her what a comfort 
it had been to him in his lonely hours ; and also to ask 
her if she would like to take Mrs Neville^s class in the 
Sunday-school, as he knew it had been his sister's desire, 
should anything occur to render her unable to continue 
there. Clara would not refuse, though sorry to leave her 
own little girls, who were beginning to improve much with 
her instructions ; but she felt there must ever be the 
deepest interest in taking her friend's class, and carry- 
ing forward the work she had begun. Besides, there 
was no other lady in the neighbourhood who would be 
able to undertake to teach pupils so far advanced ; for 
the teachers generally were only half-educated farmers' 
daughters, who knew just sufficient to teach the younger 
children only. 

** I shall be very glad to take dear Emily's class," she 
said, after a moment's consideration. "And also, may 
I have the charge of her district? I will do my 
best to visit among the people, as she would have 
done." 

" I am sincerely obliged to you for this offer. Miss 
Howard ; but do you think you can keep up your own 
and hers too 1 Don't be too hard upon yourself — ^your 
strength may not be equal to your desire." 

" Oh, I can manage it very well. I have considered 
the matter previously. I trust, now, all my time and 
energies may be given up to work for the cause of God. 
All I have— all I am — I desire to yield to His service ; 



and if tilk kthe padi maiked oat. is I bdeme it to be, 
I fed ready to engaige vitk mj wbole Wut in it." 

'^ That iBwdl,mj dear MimBemmid; and I think joer 
inftooiee caumot be belter med than bT »ifcititig TOinself 
among roar tenantB, and vrpng npon them the dntj of 
filing onlj' to God. Edigioas inscinctiGn maj perhaps 
mk deeper eoming finom roar Iqs. There are some eren 
in tins TiDage vho imagine I hare some interest in per- 
suading them to think of the c u nc e i ns of their nerer- 
dring sonls.* 

'^ Is it poasiUe that anj one can be so uncharitable !* 
exclaimed Claim. 

^ I do not ssj there are manj, and those I refer to hare 
lately settled in this neig^ibomhood ; and I tmst, bj God's 
help, I shall soon be able to Aew them my sole aim is to 
g^lorify God, by inducing as many as poanble to lore and 
senre Him, so long ss my life shall last. I feel, as you do, 
more than erer willing to spend and be ^pent, and to giro 
up health, wealth, and, if need be, life also, to do ffis wiD." 

^ How little we know,** replied Clara, ** what we can 
do, or gire up, until we are tried ! How plainly I see the 
strength tiiat has been giren me to bear aU my trials ! 
Do you remember once asking me if I were willing to give 
up all, if I should be caUed upon to do it, for Christ's 
sake f I hesitated then. Now, I haye parted finom those 
dear ones, for whom I must ever feel the fondest remem- 
brance, and yet, though at first it seemed hard to bear, I 
can say I feel almost happy when I remember they have so 
safely passed through the dark waters of death, and could 
almost enyy their blessedness." 

^ I can feel the same ; and though my life is now Tery 
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lonely, I could not wish it otherwise," replied Mr Lang- 
ford, as he rose to take leave. ** When do you expect Sir 
Alfred Howard, may I ask ? " 

" Next week, I hope ; but his stay will, I fear, for the 
present, only be short, as his business must require him to 
be in London again soon. He is so much like dear papa 
in many things, I felt drawn to him at once.*' 

•*Yes; I heard he was thought very much like Sir 
Edward. It will be a great comfort to you to have him 
for a guardian. He will be like a second fisither," he said, 
kindly. 

" No, never can any one fill his place, I fear," replied 
Clara, with a faint smile. 

Sir Alfred arrived the following week. His presence 
was a Very great relief to Clara ; for Aunt Lydia's dis- 
position only seemed to increase in sharpness as her stay 
continued at Beech-hall. A good-humoured gay man, 
like Sir Alfred, was not likely to agree with Miss Hamilton, 
who had earnestly hoped she might find some one who 
would oppose Clara's works of charity. She could not 
bear to see her day by day visiting among the villagers, 
and caring so for the wants of the sick and old. She had 
written to Mr Hamilton on the subject, and received in 
reply, that if Clara liked to amuse herself by reading to 
dirty old women, or teaching ragged children, he did not 
see that it was any afiair of hers. Miss Hamilton then 
communicated the routine of her niece's labours of love 
to Lady Cleveland ; but Kate only laughed, and told her 
aunt, in reply, Clara might do as she chose — if it gave 
her pleasure, why should she object 1 But Sir Alfred 
soon excited great indignation; for not only did he 
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openly say his niece was in the right, and he admired 
and esteemed her for acting thus, but he frankly told 
Miss Hamilton she had no business to interfere, as Clara 
was old enough to judge for herself in all these mat- 
ters, and that he would not permit Miss Hamilton to 
treat her niece as a child. The house was soon in a 
state of confusion. Miss Hamilton and Sir Alfr^ had 
not an idea in common, and never met without some argu- 
ment, in which Aunt Lydia was sure to have the worst of 
it ; and then Sir Alfred would laugh gaily, and try to 
make the old lady good-tempered again, which he neyer 
was able to succeed in doing. 

Sir Alfred was not a decidedly religious man ; but he 
had much good and serious feeling, and most sincerely 
admired true piety in others. Clara he quite reverenced, 
while he regarded Mr Langford with the greatest respect ; 
sought his company, both at home and abroad ; listened 
attentively to all he said ; and encouraged Clara in doing 
all the clergyman wished. His chief hxjlt lay in his 
uncontrollable dislike to Miss Hamilton. He could not 
resist teasing her upon points on which he knew her to be 
peculiarly touchy ; and she declared, before he had been 
a week in the house, he was the most disagreeable man she 
had ever known. Now that Sir Alfred was at Beech-haU, 
the presence of Miss Hamilton was no longer necessary or 
desirable ; but she gave no hint of her intention to return 
home, and Clara had every reason to suppose her aunt 
had taken up her abode with her altogether. Aimt 
Lydia's prolonged stay must bring many added trials; 
but Clara remembered that she was her mother's sister, 
and that it was her duty to contribute in every possible 
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way to her happiness. Sir Alfred alone shrugged his 
shoulders when he heard her express her intention of 
permitting her aunt to reside there altogether^ if he made 
no decided objection. 

" Well, my dear, I wish you joy of her. A more 
unenviable companion I have seldom met with." 

" But she brought mamma up, and was with me when 
I was a child. I ought not to be unkind to her." 

" No, no ! certainly not ; but she and 1 together will 
keep you in a perpetual state of commotion. I cannot 
resist tormenting her ; really to see the rage of the poor 
old lady is quite ludicrous." 

" But, please, dear uncle, don't do it. She takes every- 
thing you say in earnest. Pray try to be friends together, 
for my sake." 

" For your sake, my darling, I will try to do as you 
wish. Only " — ^he added, with a comic expression — " if 
you have any design to bring about a match between Miss 
Hamilton and myself it would be a stretch of goodness on 
my part which not even for you could I consent to." 

" I am quite innocent of any such design, I can assure 
you, uncle," replied Clara, laughing, and kissing him 
affectionately* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

** They sin who tell ua love can die : 
With life all other passions fly — 
All others are but vanity. 

*' Its holy flame for ever bumeth. 
From heaven it came, to heaven retumeth. 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest — 
At times deceived, at times oppress'd — 

It here is tried and purified. 
And hath in heaven its perfect rest. 
It soweth ?iere with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of love is there." 

SouTHsr. 

** That wearisome solicitor of mine is bothering me again. 
When will these affairs of yours and mine be settled, 
Clara 1 " said Sir Alfred, about a fortnight after his arrival 
at Beech-hall. 

" And shall you be obliged to return to London again 
so soon 1 '' asked Clara, who dreaded her uncials de« 
parture. 

" Why, I suppose I must for a few days. But I have 
been thinking this morning, Clara, your tenantry have 
never been f&ted since you came of age ; and I think you 
should have something for them soon." 

" I was with the Clevelands on my birthday, glad to 
escape from anything of the kind ; and since poor Emily's 
death I have had no heart for such things.'' 
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" No, I daresay not, my dear. No wonder ; but your 
recent trials will be sufficient excuse for not making a 
great fuss about the thing. What do you say to a 
dinner for the people, at which I can preside for you, — that 
will be taking the trouble off your hands ? " 

" Oh, thank you 1 Then will you see about the 
arrangements as soon as possible. I should like it to be 
over before you return to London." 

" So / think, the sooner the better. Whitehead and I 
can easily make the arrangements. I shall return to 
London next week — and all can be over by that time,** 
replied Sir Alfred. And then he left his niece to her own 
meditations. It was a great relief to her to have her 
uncle to manage all such affairs as these for her. Clara 
felt her heart could respond to no rejoicings for having 
come into possession of a property she had so ardently 
desired her beloved father might live long to enjoy. 
She looked forward to no increased pleasure in the enjoy- 
ment of so much wealth. She knew many envied her 
lot ; but how little they were aware of the load of care 
and responsibility the increase of riches brought upon her ! 
She knew it was not given her that she might spend it in 
vain pleasure or useless luxury. She knew it was lent to 
her to be used in God's service— -and that to whom much is 
given, of them shall much be required. She felt how little 
she knew how to use it aright. She could now fully enter 
into Mr Langford's feelings, when he told Claude Hamilton 
how glad he was that the wealth he was to haVe had, had 
been lost to him, the responsibility would have been so 
great. " What, then," thought Clara, " must I feel, a 
poor helpless girl, with so few opportunities of being 
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directed to use this talent aright." Then she remembered 
to praj that she might be led to see some way by which 
she conld still more advance the cause of God by her 
wealth, as well as by devoting herself to His service. 

The dinner passed off to the satis&ction of alL Sir 
Alfred's speech was londly cheered; he Gpoke so beaatifnlly 
of his brothers death, and of their young mistress, and all 
her goodness and kindness in caring for their welfitfe, that 
at once he endeared himself to all. 

" Well, my dear girl, this formidable affiur is OTer, and 
all passed off very pleasantly, I think,** he said, in the 
evening, when the people had departed. 

^ I am very glad to hear it ; bnt must you really go 
to-morrow, imcle ? " 

'^ Yes, I think so ; but I hope to be back before' the end 
of the week. You must manage with the old lady as well 
as you can." 

" Yes, I suppose so. I shall, however, be very glad to 
see you back.** 

'' Thanks ! Now, good-night. I should not have kept 
you up so late, but you seemed so anxious to hear how we 
managed. I must reserve all particulars until my retiun.*' 

'* Good-night, and good-bye, too, dear unde,** said Clara, 
as she left the room. 

It was a pleasant spring afternoon, a few days after Sir 
Alfred's departure, that Clara was sitting in her own room. 
The weather was so mild the windows were open ; and, as 
she listened to the birds singing, and heard the bleating of 
the lambs in the park, the beautiful description of spring, 
given in the Song of Solomon, came into her mind — " Lo, 
(he winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; the flowers 
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appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land." 

" How soft, how calm all is ! " thought Clara ; " but I 
am very lonely. I do not enjoy the spring as I used to do. 
Last year dear Emily was with me, and, before that, my 
beloved father. Now, both have left me; I am indeed 
alone ! I wonder," she added to herself, " why Mr Langford 
so seldom comes now ? He knows bow welcome he always 
is. None can cheer me as he can ; and he says my sym- 
pathy is his greatest comfort. Why, then, does he so 
seldom come 1 " She looked, with tears in her eyes, at the 
little white gate, now so seldom opened; then hastily 
dashing away her tears, she drew the harp to her, and, in 
a sweet, clear voice, sung the beautiful melody Mrs Neville 
used to sing to her, and the one she had first learned. 
The words died away, and Clara leaned on her harp, and 
one pearly tear fell upon it. A slight noise made her raise 
her head, and she saw Mr Langford standing a few yards 
from the open glass doors, A beam of joy lit her £Eice 
when she perceived him. 

** I must apologise for being a listener. Miss Howard ; 
but that song, so well known and loved, recalled past scenes 
to me so forcibly, I could not resist the temptation of list- 
ening to it once more, I had such a melancholy pleasure 
in doing so." 

" I am very glad you did, if it gave you any pleasure to 
bear me sing it" 

'' There is no one can sing it as you do. I feel the 
words when sung by your voice." 

Clara blushed slightly, but felt a thrill of joy pass over 
her, to know that it had given Mr Langford pleasure. 
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''Are joa psrticakzlj ad^ged tlui afteraoont** Mr 
Lftngfod inqmredy after a pauKL 

'^ Xo, I am not likdj to be distmbed.* 

« Thank jcfo. Then, vfll joa permit me to apeak for 
a few minatea to too oIpik^* 

Ciaia laiaed her ejes at so imusoal a reqoeBty nuide in a 
TMoe 80 low and tremakios ; then die pereei^ed hov pale 
and agitated Mr Lai^oid looked, and what a atnigg^ he 
had to Epeaik calmly. Ckia tremhied inwardly, and merdy 
bowed her head in reptj to his qoestion. Mr lAngfi»d 
took a seat, and, for a moment or two, they ^K^e on ordi- 
naiy sabjects ; then Mr Lai^;ford mid, calmly — ** I know 
not, Mias Howard, whether yon ronember the first even- 
ing we spent here, when Emily and yon retomed to the 
drawing-room before we left yon* Toor dear &ther was 
speaking aboat miaacMis ; and I then sud, were it erer in 
my power, I had an earnest desire to derote myself to 
preach the gospel to the heathen. On her death-bed, I 
promised my mother I would do this, bat not unless an 
opening was made for me. So knig as Emify Mved, this 
was impossible. It was my dnty to care for and protect 
her ; bat she has left me, to shine in her hesTenly Father's 
kingdom" — his voice Mteredf<»r a moment. ''There remains 
now no impediment to prevrait my becoming a missionary." 

From the moment he had b^on to speak, GUra felt the 
blood forsake her cheeks, and she grew cold as ioe. Her 
toDgae seemed to cleave to the roof of her month, and her 
voice faiiled ber. After a moment's paoae, Mr Langford 
proceeded in a more agitated tone — "Arrangements 
are now completed. I most leave England in a few 
months; bat, ere my intended departore was known. 
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1 had a favour to ask of you, Miss Howard, if I 
am not too presuming, with regard to my successor. I 
like Wilmington and its people so well, I should wish 
some one who would love them as I have done to fill my 
place." 

He paused, but no reply came. Clara buried her face 
in her hands, and a perfect rain of tears relieved her. 
There was anguish in the clergyman's look as he gazed 
upon her. At length Clara raised her head. Their eyes 
met, and deep sorrow was in botL Mr Langford's lips 
seemed bloodless ; his face whit« as marble. 

^' And what shall I do when t/ou are gone ? " burst 
unconsciously from Clara's lips. " You who have been my 
friend — my guide — my " Her voice became indistinct. 

Mr Langford paased his hand over his eyes, and sighed 
deeply. " God Himself will be your friend — ^your guide, 
even xmto death. Would you wish to persuade me from 
this work ? Must I resist the far-off caU — * Come over 
and help us ? ' Oh 1 shall I not take the bread of life to 
thousands, perishing for want of it ? Shall I not hear 
you rather wish me God speed 1 " 

" Yes, yes ; indeed, I do,^-oh, how fervently 1 I envy 

you the work. How I Indeed, it was not that ! " 

Clara exclaimed, again burying her face in her hands. 

" You envy me the work ! Can it be possible 1 Would 
you, indeed, like to engage in it ?" Mr Langford said, 
his voice trembling with emotion. 

She raised her head, and the blood rushed to her face 
again, as she replied — " It is more than possible. I feel 
I could give my whole heart to it." 

'^ Do I really hear aright ? Would you ? Might I 
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dare to hope you would be my partner in this blessed 
work ? Could you give up your home, your friends, your 
country, and go with me to a foreign land — ^there to live 
and labour solely for Christ 1 " 

She raised her beautiful head, and her deep blue eyes 
spoke volumes, as she replied — " Yes, I could do it ! " 

Mr Langford struggled for a moment with the ray of 
joy that shone upon him, and pierced his inmost soul. 
*' Miss Howard, can you really mean it ? You are so far 
above me ; such a step would lower you in the estimation 
of many, some of those dearest to you, perhaps. Think, too, 
of the privations you must endure. Can you really give 
up alii Beloved as you are, and ever must be unspeakably 
dear, I cannot, for my own sake, urge you to make so 
great a sacrifice." 

" It is no sacrifice. Often have I longed to devote 
myself to God, Earth can afford me no greater hap- 
piness." 

Mr Langford clasped the dear hand in his own, and as 
he leaned forward, he murmured — " My own, my dear, 
dear Clara ! how can I ever thank you for those words ? I 
never dared to hope for this." 

He drew her gently to him, while tears, bright happy 
tears, gushed into her eyes. Then all was spoken. 

Mr Langford told her, how for many months he felt 
he loved her, and how, more than ever since Emily's 
death, he had felt lonely and desolate, and that her image 
was constantly before him ; but that, from the moment 
he knew how he loved her, he had endeavoured seldom 
to meet her, and then had zealously guarded his heart, 
that no word or look might betray his affection, feeling 
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how infinitely she was above him, and how her riches 
had placed a barrier between them ; how fearful he had 
been lest he should make an idol in loving her, and thus 
raise a stumbling-block in his way to being a missionary ; 
how often he had repeated the words — 

" The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate'er that idol b^ 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee I " 

how he had prayed and striven that worldly happiness 
might seem to him as nothing compared with the great 
work he had to do ; that he might leave all things in the 
hands of God, knowing that, if it were right, some way 
might be opened that Clara might become his own ; if not, 
that he might cheerfully resign her, knowing that all things 
shall work together for good to them that love Him. And 
now all was realised, or soon to be — as they sat to- 
gether in that Uttle room, knowing how they mutually 
loved, and desired to engage in the same blessed work. 

Clara asked not, cared not to know his destination, to 
the &ozen shores of Greenland, or the scorching plains of 
Africa — it was enough to feel that she was ready and 
willing to go with him. For the sake of Christ, she 
counted not her life dear to her, if she might but 
labour for him all the days of her allotted pilgrimage on 
earth. And with such a companion, how might they 
work together, heart and hand, loving one another, 
and helping one another to go forward unwearied in 
well-doing ! 

Hour after hour passed by, and the shades of evening 
were fest clbsing around them ere they heeded how time 

B 
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fled. What an afternoon was that ! — ^how full of joy, and 
hope, and love ! How rich the feeling that they were to 
be united in one Christian bond — ^that their mutual feel- 
ings had at length been explained ! 

" I am sure my dear father would have sanctioned this, 
had he lived," said Clara, as they heard the dressing-bell 
ringing and warning them they must soon separate. 

" I trust he would. You know his feelings were much 
changed with regard to missions," said Mr Langford, 
gently pressing the small hand he held in his own. 

" Yes, I remember seeing some passages on the subject 
in your handwriting, on his table a short time before he 
died." 

" I daresay I remember copying them out for him once, 
after we had had a discussion on the subject. But I know 
his views were changed. He told me so, and agreed with 
me a missionary has a glorious work." 

Here a knock was heard at Miss Howard^s room door, 
and a servant came with a message &om Miss Hamilton, 
to know if her niece was aware the bell had rung 1 

" I am coming presently," was Clara's reply. 

Mr Langford rose. " I must not excite your aunt's 
anger more than I can help. I fear I shall cause her great 
indignation when she hears our plans," he said, smiling 
kindly. 

There was a chastened hope and joy on his serene coun- 
tenance, as he bade Clara &rewell, as if such a halo of light 
had never before shone around his path. Gently he took 
hold of both her hands, and imprinted one kiss upon the 
fjBiir brow of his future bride, as he said — " May God bless 
you for all this goodness to me ! I now feel "as if every 
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shadow of doubt or fear as to my future course had 
vanished. Oh, what a blessing to have such a companion 
as you to encourage and help me ! ' Two are better 
than one,' the Wise Man says, ' because they have a good 
reward for their labour ; for if one fall, the other will lift 
his fellow.' So shall it be, I trust, with us. We will 
build one another up in this glorious work. And how 
sweet will be the reward, if we are Mthful unto death — 
that crown of life which shall never fade away !" 

Clara looked up in his &ce with a sweet smile, and 
said — " Yes ; if we are spared, I trust our hopes may 
be realised." 

And then they separated. Clara watched him pass 
through the little gate into the wood. Then she knelt 
down, and clasping her hands, she fervently prayed for 
help, and then solemnly dedicated herself and all she had 
to God. And in that silent hour, the peace of God was 
upon her, and the words came into her mind — " Before 
they call I will answer, and while they are yet speaking I 
will hear." She felt her prayer was heard, and the blessing 
of God was with her. 

She was only just in time for dinner. Aunt Lydia was 
in a very unpleasant humour. 

" Pray, Clara, what have you been about all this after- 
noon ? I do wish you would learn to be punctual at meal- 
times. For so young a person, such irregular habits are 
shameful !" said the sharp voice of Miss Hamilton, as Clara 
entered the dining-room. 

" I am extremely sorry to have kept you waiting, aunt. 
I will endeavour not to be so unpunctual again,'* Clara 
replied, quietly. 
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" I do not know what you can have to keep you from 
being so. What have you been doing this afternoon 1 

" I have been engaged. If you wish to hear how, I 
can tell you after dinner." There was a sparkle in Clara's 
blue eyes^ as she spoke, very displeasing to her aunt^ who 
could not bear to see any one look happy. In moody 
silence, the meal passed off ; for Miss Hamilton was too 
much offended to speak, and Clara so much occupied with 
her own thoughts. When they returned to the drawing- 
room, Clara took up her work, intending to deny herself 
the pleasure of going to her own room, but to keep to her 
usual plan of remaining with her aunt during the eyening, 
though longing to indulge in her own quiet thoughts, and 
to think of the happiness that now seemed around her 
future path. How delicious the sensation to be loved by 
such a man as Mr Langford, one who for some time she 
had thought so fer superior to any other ! — that he, so 
holy, so devoted, should desire to make her his wife ! It 
seemed like a beautiful dream. She could hardly believe 
it. Then she seemed again to feel the gentle pressure of 
his hand, his look of intense love, the humility with which 
he seemed to feel it an honour &r above what he had a 
right to expect, that she would bestow her hand upon him. 
His parting kiss still seemed to rest upon her brow. Tears 
of joy started to her eyes, her face grew flushed, her lips 
parted, and a radiant smile beamed on her countenance, 
as the work she held dropped from her fingers ; and for a 
moment, she forgot the presence of Aunt Lydia, whose 
shrill voice roused her. 

" How long, may I ask, do you intend to sit dreaming 
there, Clara, smiling as if your senses had forsaken you ?" 
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Clara raised her ejes^ to meet those of Miss Hamilton 
watching something in the same manner as a cat would 
do a mouse. " I am sorry, aunt — I was lost in thought 
— I will endeavour to be more sociable. Do jou think 
Uncle Aljfred will return to-night ?" 

** I am not going to be put off in that way, Clara. I 
hope your uncle will not return, I am sure ; for he is one 
of the most provoking men I know. I really do not see 
why you should be so desirous of his being here continu- 
ally. Why should he make this his home? Why not 
repair Elwin Priory, and live on his own property 1 " 

" Because I have so earnestly requested him, for the 
present, to remain with me." 

** And how dare you " do so without consulting me ? 
You seem quite to forget how young you, are." 

" My uncle is my guardian, aunt, and my Other's 
brother, and the most suitable person to take care of me." 

" Then I am nothing! — a mere cypher, I suppose 1" 

" Far from that, aunt. I mean no disrespect to you ; 
but at the same time, you must allow, a gentleman will 
be able to manage my estates best for me." 

"I allow no such thing. How can your uncle know 
anything about such things, having been occupied in 
hunting tigers for nearly twenty years in India V* 

- ** He was only teasing us when he said so, aunt. He 
likes a joke now and then," said Clara, smiling. 

" And I do not. I hate people who are always trying 
to deceive. I never trust them. 1 never shall believe 
another word your uncle says." 

*' You will retract that, aunt, I think, some time, and 
learn to value uncle, I hope." 
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" No, I never will." 

"• Then let us talk of something else, please, aunt. It 
is painful to hear you speak thus.'* 

<" Very well — ^the sooner we do it, the better. Now, I 
must request the honour of joxic confidence, Clara, as to 
jour mysterious disappearance this afternoon for some 
hours. I really cannot understand the meaning of it. 
Had you a visitor, or were you alone ?" 

" I feel, aunt, you have no decided right to question 
me in this manner ; but as I think you ought to know 
what I am about to tell you, I will own at once — Mr 
Langford was with me." A deep blush dyed her cheek as 
she spoke, and she hastily took up her work again. 

" Upon my word, Clara, this is more than I could have 
expected, even from you. 1 strictly told Elliot always to 
tell me when Mr Langford came. Such a want of pro- 
priety — a young girl like you seeing him alone ! Why 
did you not send for me ? I shall speak to Elliot." 

" I beg you will do no such thing, aunt. Elliot was as 
ignorant as you that Mr Langford was here." 

" And did you open the door for him 1 Keally, Clara, 
you forget " 

" No, I did not. Mr Langford came through the fields, 
and, therefore, when I saw him, I asked him to come into 
my room. As his business was strictly private, I did not 
send for you. If, however, you wish to see him, I think I 
can promise you an opportunity soon." 

" What do you mean, Clara? Do you suppose his 
society is so agreeable to me? The reason I ought to 
have been present was, that you might not be alone." 

" Thank you, aimt," replied Clara, coldly, and turning 
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her face round, so that she might look at Miss* Hamilton 
openly ; and then adding, very gently — " Thank you, my 
dear aunt, again. I will not be ungrateful for your 
consideration ; but you must excuse me if I offend you 
with what I am now going to say — I hope and trust I 
may enjoy many more such interviews as I have had 
to-day." 

Aunt Lydia drew her tall, thin figure to its full height, 
and looked haughtily upon her niece, whose calm counte- 
nance evinced no change. 

" Then I shall take care you do not ; and should you 
dare to disobey me, I will write to Mr Hamilton about 
you." 

" I shall do so myself very soon, aunt. I desire to do 
all openly, and I will not hide from you my reasons. I 
have accepted Mr Langford — in other words, we are 
engaged." Clara spoke calmly and quietly, never with- 
drawing her clear, bright eyes from her aunt's face. Miss 
Hamilton grew pale with passion — she completely gasped 
for breath — at her niece's composure in uttering the 
words she had done. 

" I always hated Mr Langford, I knew he had some 
design. Yes, yes ! I see— the hand of the heiress of £4000 
a-year ! — the mean, pitiful, mercenary fellow !'* burst from 
her, in a torrent of passion. 

Mildly Clara spoke. While considering the intensity 
of her aunt^s anger and disappointment, she remembered 
that charity never faileth. 

" I am very sorry to hear you speak in that way, aunt. 
It shews how little you really know of Mr Langford — 
how entirely free he is from avaricious motives — how he 
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has never tried to win my heart by word or look since I 
knew him ! I cannot hear you speak of a man I love 
better than any one in the world in this way." Laige 
tears were forcing themselves into her eyes, but she dashed 
them away. 

" But you shall hear me speak, and as I choose. Ton 
shall hear from my brother on this subject. You shall 
see whether such a proceeding as this shall go on !" 
exclaimed Miss Hamilton, violently. 

The young heiress stood before her in queenly dignity, 
looking calmly at her as she spoke ; then she said firmly 
— " You are forgetting I am of age ; and though I shall 
do nothing clandestinely, I am old enough to judge for 
myself. No one can prevent my marrying. Moreover, 
my dear father made that a condition in his will, that I 
should act for myself in this matter; and 1 firmly 
believe my father would have sanctioned this union. I 
now remember when, on his death-bed, and too weak to 
speak, he tried to move my hand into his other, which 
Mr Langford held, but he could not do it. It did not 
strike me then, but I now feel he would have wished to 
leave me to Mr Langford's care. I know he esteemed him 
more than any other man j and hosts of recollections come 
into my mind to prove he wished we might be united. 
I mean no disrespect to my guardians or any relation; 
but I would sooner give up everything I have in the 
world than lose Mr Langford's love. I care neither for 
wealth nor worldly greatness. I know I shall have one 
who will be a feithful guide to me for life — one who loves 
me with the most disinterested, sincere affection, while 
(I hesitate not to say it) I have loved him long more dearly 
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than any one in the world. He was the friend who warned 
me to read the Bible, and who led me to my Saviour, in 
whose love I have found the rest and peace I had so long 
sought in vain. He was with me when my dear, dear 
father died, and poured consolation into my wounded 
heart. His sister came and nursed me through that 
long illness ; and after she died, he forgot his own deep 
loss in trying to console me. In every earthly difficulty, 
he has assisted me. He has been more than a friend ! In 
jretum, I give him my heart, hand, and fortune, which is 
nothing compared with the inestimable treasure he has 
led me to find — the Pearl of great price, without which I 
must have lived and died, perhaps worse than a heathen, 
knowing not God, heedless of my Saviour ! " She paused 
— ^her eyes glistened with unwonted lustre — ^her cheek 
flushed from her emotion. She looked beautiful — bril- 
liantly lovely ! All the enthusiasm of her nature concen- 
trated on her countenance. To the cold gray eye of Miss 
Hamilton, all this passed unobserved in the indignation 
which almost deprived her of utterance. Then she poured 
forth a torrent of words, in which abuse of Mr Langford 
was the most conspicuous. Clara was about to retire, 
and leave her aunt to vent her passion alone, when the 
door opened, and Sir Alfred Howard entered the room. 

" Hey-day ! what's the row now ? — Clara looking like a 
tragedy queen. Miss Hamilton. A — a — I had better not 
draw comparisons, they are always said to be odious," said 
Sir Alfred, laughing ; while Clara threw her arms round 
his neck, and burst into tears. 

" Row, indeed ! It's of your niece's making, if there is 
one." 
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''Excuse me, my niece's yoice is never raised to the 
pitch I heard outside in the hall just now. I heard a 
great deal of your concluding speech, Miss Hamilton; and, 
for a future occasion, I should advise you to modulate your 
tones, lest other ears than those intended should listen to 
your eloquence. Grieved I am to have heard the name 
of one whom I shall always revere, mentioned in so harsh 
a manner. I am sure. Miss Hamilton, you will be sorry 
for your abuse of so excellent a man as Mr Langford." 

There was a calm dignity in Sir Alfred's manner that- 
quelled Miss Hamilton, who, without speaking, swept 
haughtily from the room, closing the door with a sound 
that made the house ring. 

" Poor old lady ! how little she knows how to restrain 
her temper ! She is greatly to be pitied. Now, Clara, 
dear, sit down here by me, and let me hear the whole of 
this very formidable quarrel between you." 

" Certainly, uncle, though I am not without fear that 
you may think Aunt Lydia in the right ; but my happiness 
is so entirely concerned in it, I feel you will hear me with 
patience, and not oppose my wishes." 

'* My dear child, I have so high an opinion of you, that 
I feel you must be in the right in whatever you may 
desire. Speak all, then, fearlessly; and if there is the 
slightest cause for my advice, I will give it you frankly, 
and then you must choose and act for yourself," 

" Thank you, my dear, kind uncle— that is so like what 
papa would have said ! " Then seating herself at his feet, 
holding his hand, she spoke hesitatingly at first, but 
growing more composed as she proceeded 

'^ Mr Langford has been here this afternoon. I saw 
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him alone. He came to tell me he was going out as a 
missionary. Uncle, I was distressed. My heart told me 
I loved him. He saw me weeping, and he drew from me 
the history of my love. I told him I would go with him. 
He gently and tenderly represented the dangers I must 
submit to in the life I should have to encounter. I cared 
not for them. Then we only knew we loved deeply and 
truly. Uncle, you cannot, will not blame me when 
I tell you how entirely I love Mr Langford, and how 
willingly I sacrifice everything to be his feUow-labourer." 

She looked earnestly in his &ce. A momentary cloud 
had passed over it. Then he gazed upon her pleading 
face, and he kissed her. 

" My own devoted girl ! " he said ; and then a pause 
ensued. 

" And you do not object ? Oh, uncle, how can I ever 
thank you 1" 

" I do not object to Mr Langford — far from it. For 
some time I have been convinced you and he were 
formed for one another. There is no man on earth, be 
he who he may, I honour so highly. But, my darling 
girl, your talents and his will be lost — buried completely 
in such an undertaking. I can hardly bear to think of 
such a thing, unless he is going to India." 

'^ I never asked him where his destination was. It is 
all the same to me,'* said Clara — ^the happy smile once 
more returning to her face. 

" You romantic girl ! Why, Clara, .you are a complete 
heroine !" 

** No, not that ; it would be such a happiness to live 
and labour with him." 
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'' But, my dear, you ought to consider your own health. 
For instance. Sierra Leone has been called the White 
Man's Grave. I cannot give my sanction to any place 
unless the climate is good. But you little know, Clara, 
how I shall feel your loss. Very dear you have grown to 
me. If you go, I shall feel inclined to start again for 
India — I shall have no object in life then. Nevertheless, 
I cannot blame you. You are doing just what I might 
have expected from you — giving up your whole energies 
to work for a good cause. You will be rewarded for it." 

" I feel unworthy of any reward. And, dear uncle, I 
should not like you for a moment to suppose either Mr 
Langford or I have any feeling that it is meritorious to do 
as we intend. Far from it. We desire simply to work 
for the love of Christ, and always to feel, when we have 
done all, we are but unprofitable servants. I must ever 
feel thus. How many, very many precious years have I 
wasted, when they might have been spent in Grod's service ! 
I cannot recall them. So I must endeavour, while I may, 
to work; for soon the night cometh when no man can 
work." 

" I wish I could feel more like you, Clara. Religion 
like yours must claim the highest respect. I cannot 
withhold my consent ; and I will protect you from those 
who will. May God bless you, my dear child ! ** He 
clasped her in a close embrace, and then they parted for 
the night. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

*' Soldier, go ! but not to claim 

Mouldering spoils of earth-bom treasure- 
Not to build a vaunting name. 

Not to dwell in tents of pleasure. 
Dream not that the way is smooth — 
Hope not that the thorns are roses ; 
Turn no wistful eye of youth 

Where the sunny beam reposes. 
• Thou hast sterner work to do- 
Hosts to cut thy passage through. 
Close behind, the gulphs are burning : 
Forward I — there is no returning." 

Charlotte Elizabeth. 

LoNQ after Clara had left him, Sir Alfred Howard re- 
mained thinking deeply. He was not unprepared to hear 
from Clara that she was the affianced bride of Mr Lang- 
ford. He had always had a presentiment they would be 
united ; but he was startled when he heard the announce- 
ment of their plan of going out as missionaries. He 
knew it was no day-dream — ^no romantic, impulsive char- 
acters who had adopted the idea — ^it was evident their 
hearts were in it. What motive could either of them 
have save the love of Christ, and the desire to win souls ? 
What devotion ! What holy zeal for the cause of truth ! 
What self-denial ! How much each must sacrifice — Clara 
more especially ! She who had been nursed in the lap of 
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luxury, had everything her heart could desire, or wealth 
could purchase— what a constraining love for Christ must 
she have to be ready to relinquish her beautiful home 
and country without one wish to retain it ! Sir Alfred's 
heart smote him. His past life came forcibly upon him. 
He placed himself in Mr Langford's position — could he go 
and do likewise ? His heart said '' No." Then all was 
not well j if not ready to give up earthly happiness, he 
was not fit to be Christ's. "They have taught me a 
lesson I trust I shall not soon forget," he murmured, as 
he reached down the old &mily Bible, and rung for the 
evening prayers. When they were concluded, Miss 
Hamilton remained. For a moment, she was cold and 
petrified as ever. Then suddenly she rose and exclaimed, 
vehemently — " I hope. Sir Alfred, you have spoken very 
decidedly to Clara on this absurd afi^r, and that you will 
never again permit her to see Mr Langford ? " 

" I shall do no such thing. Clara was very much har- 
assed this evening by the scene she has gone through 
with you, and I begged her to retire early ; and I trust 
you will not mention the subject again to her. No 
reasonable objection can be made to the marriage ; and 
even were it against our wishesf, Clara is of age to choose 
for herself — and I do not think. Miss Hamilton, it quite 
becomes you to interfere in the way you have done." 

" I have a right to interfere, to prevent Clara disgracing 
the family. Pray, who was Mr Langford's fiither 1 What 
do you know of his family ?" 

'' I know that his fitther was a gentleman of the highest 
respectability, with ample fortune, which, however, was en- 
tirely lost by the sudden foilure of a bank. But," continued 
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Sir Alfred^ firmly, '^ if his father had been a blacksmith, 
what difference ought it to make in our regard for his son ? 
Mr Langford is a gentleman in mind and manner— a 
talented, noble-hearted, and, above all, religious man. 
What more can you desire ?" 

" I did not come here to listen to a panegyric on Mr 
Langford," said Miss Hamilton, sarcastically. 

** You have brought it upon yourself. I had no desire 
to renew the subject of my niece's engagement with you," 
replied Sir Alfred, quietly. 

" Neither will I continue it. Before I sleep this night, 
I shall write to my brother." 

" You can do so, if you wish it ; but it will make no 
difference. As I told you before, Clara is of age." 

'* That is of no consequence. She shall be made to give 
it up, or I renounce her for ever." 

Sir Alfred vainly endeavoured to restrain a smile at 
this announcement, intended to be so startling. 

"Why do you smile ]" exclaimed Miss Hamilton, 
angrily. 

" I must apologise. I did not intend it." 

But Aunt Lydia would not be appeased. She was reso- 
lute in trying to provoke a quarrel ; and broke forth into 
vehement expressions of anger. Sir Alfred, finding himself 
growing warm, rose, saying — " Good-night. I really can- 
not remain longer, lest I should forget who you are," and 
he left the room. 

Meanwhile, Clara had retired to her room, after leaving 
her uncle, to try to collect her scattered thoughts. It was 
almost the first moment she had had alone since Mr 
Langford left her. Now that the encounter with her 
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aunt and uncle was over, her mind was relieved. Aunt 
Lydia, she knew, would oppose the marriage, and she had 
been uncertain as to what Sir Alfred might think ; but 
she felt all his objections were overcome, and he had pro- 
mised to protect her from opposition. She had never felt 
so happy as when she read her Bible that night. She had 
now truly given up the world, and was henceforth to be 
Christ's. She turned over its sacred pages, to search for 
promises of success in labouring to bring wanderers home 
to Him. First, there was — " He that goeth forth bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him ;" then " My word shall not 
return unto me void, but shall accomplish that whereunto 
I sent it." 

" But what if we should fail to do any real good 1" for 
a moment presented itself to Clara's mind, as she felt her 
own powerlessness to prosper. " How weak my feith is ! 
*The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.' 
If we trust only in Christ, through him we shall obtain the 
victory ; for he has said — * Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world ! ' * Love is strong as death ; ' and 
I feel in my heart I love my Saviour. We must succeed. 
I will not doubt any more," she said, as she closed her eyes 
to dream of lands far away— -of a husband's love — and of 
prospering in the great cause of the gospel. 

Clara met her aunt next morning as if nothing had 
happened. She had quite forgiven her ; but her affection 
was harshly repulsed, and Miss Hamilton remained silent 
during the meal. Sir Alfred was, as usual, gay and 
affectionate. After breakfast, he proposed accompanying 
his niece to her room, to talk over the subject of the 
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engagement. Gladly Clara consented, and was pleased to 
find that the night's reflections had fiilly reconciled him 
to the disappointment of losing her, and of the hazard 
he thought she might be running in leaving England. 
When they had talked over the plans, and settled many 
things, Sir Alfred proposed a walk to the school ; and on 
returning, they met Mr Langford, who was warmly greeted 
by Sir Alfred, and congratulated on the treasure he was 
likely to secure in his niece. Making business with the 
steward his plea for leaving them, he soon disappeared in 
an opposite direction to that he saw his niece and Mr 
Langford intended to pursue, and the two were left alone. 
Mr Langford drew Clara's arm gently within his own. 

" Clara, my heart feels almost bursting with joy. You 
never can know how happy you have made me : I feel 
undeserving of it all. And your uncle, too — how kind of 
him not to object ! " 

" And why should he ? " replied Clara, raising her soft 
blue eyes to his face. 

" Because I am not what the world calls great, or rich." 

'* My uncle does not think of such minor considerations 
as these." 

" No, I see not ; and his kindness shall ever meet with 
the most grateful return. As far as I can do it, I will 
make you happy." 

" I know it," murmured Clara. " I feel how safely I 
can trust my future life to you." 

He pressed her hand in silence for a moment, and 
then Clara said — " You have not told me where we are 
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going. 

" Did I not ? I did not know. And you never asked 

s 
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me ! This is real aQection. What confidence yoa have 
placed in me ! India will, I hope, be oar destination.*' 

<< I am so glad ! It was all unde objected to ; bat 
India he likes almost as well as England : he is never 
tired of praising it.** 

** There will, however, be much to bear there. We mast 
not think the way will be smooth. There most be many 
difficulties, and startling ones, to contend with. We must 
make ap oar minds to bear mach before oar work can 
prosper.** 

^' I am prepared for it j but God will help as. We will 
never despair. When shall we have to go, Mr Langford f ** 

" I am not Mr Langford now, Clara — am I ?" 

'^ No, certainly yoa ought not to be ; but it seems 
strange to call you anything else." 

" No, it will not. Do let me hear you say it ! What 
pleasiure I should have in hearing it !" 

She raised her eyes, with smiles, blushes, and dimples 
rippling over her sweet countenance, and said — " Henry, 
dear Henry I" 

The words feU like music on his listening ear, and made 
every pulse beat with delight. " The sweetest sounds I have 
ever heard," he said, bending his head to her, and speaking 
in low, tender accents. " How soon can you be ready to 
sail ? We ought to go before the latter end of autunm.** 

" I shall be ready any time." 

" God bless you for all your kindness, Clara ! If you 
knew the happiness I feel since you have promised to be 
ray wife ! Oh ! I must indeed pray earnestly that worldly 
joy may not wean my heart from Christ. Earthly love I 
never felt before I knew you. What must heavenly be !" 
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" We can hardly realise it while on earth j but I feel 
that I^ too, must watch, lest my affections should make 
me forget higher, holier joys." 

" Then we will both make it a subject of prayer 
together, and alone," replied Mr Langford. 

Clara bowed her head in silence, for the tears started 
to her eyes as she remembered how, one by one, her 
earthly idols had been removed from her, lest her heart 
should cling too fondly to the world. 

" There is one difficulty, even before we go, we must 
partly overcome — viz., the language of the country. Would 
you assist me in the study of it ? I know you are a very 
excellent linguist. You would help me so much if you 
would learn it with me." 

" Indeed I will, with pleasure ; but where shall we get 
an instructor]" 

'* There is a native in London now, who would give us 
lessons if you had no objection. I think he might be of 
great use to us." 

"We must lose no time, then,*' replied Clara, as they 
parted at the Hall, Mr Langford having an engagement 
which prevented his having any longer time to spare. 

Clara was a linguist by nature. As language was one of 
the easiest studies for her, and with her whole heart in 
the work, she was not long, after the teacher arrived, in 
making great progress, and being able to assist Mr Lang- 
ford beyond her most sanguine expectations. 

To'describe the indignation of the Hamiltons when they 
heard of Clara's proposed marriage, and resolution to go 
out to India, would be impossible. Lord and Lady Cleve- 
land happened to be with Mr and Mrs Hamilton when the 
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news arriyed, in an indignant epistle, penned under great 
excitement, from Annt Lydia. Mr Hamflton tore the 
letter in pieces, and swore he woold prevent hk niece from 
disgracing the fiunOj bj so p r e post e rons an act. E^en 
the pasedye Mrs Hamilton roused harself to be angiy, and 
to declare it was a most nnheard-of thing for a beantifal 
girl to marry so much below her station, and to think of 
going to India ; while Kate stamped her pretty little foot, 
declaring her couedn should never marry Mr Langford, and 
go out to be eaten by cannibals. Claude alone took Clara's 
part, and protested she had a right to act as she pleased, 
and that he was firmly of opinion Sir Edward would have 
given his consent had he been alive, for he knew how highly 
he esteemed Mr Langford. 

'' The boy's mad," said Mr Hamilton, angrfly, as Claude 
left the room to conceal his emotion. 

A consultation now followed, in which it was at length 
agreed that Mr Hamilton should go down to Beedi-hall 
at ouce, and use every persuasion to induce Clara to break 
off her engagement, and to bring Sir Alfred to agree with 
them. 

Clara was much agitated when she heard that Mr 
Hamilton had arrived. She knew his errand, and she 
was much grieved to be the cause of so much ofitoce to 
one who, however he treated his own wife and children, 
had invariably been kind to her. He found all his argu- 
ments were in vain. His niece was firm as a rock in 
refusing to yield. He threatened never to see or speak to 
her again. Tears stood in her eyes ; but she resolutely 
told him she was sorry to offend him, but no power on 
earth should ever induce her to break off her engagement 
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Mr Hamilton angrily left the house, declaring his intention 
of carrying his threat into execution. This cost Clara 
many a bitter tear, for she loved her uncle, aunt, and 
cousins ; but still it was nothing compared to the loss she 
should feel in losing Mr Langford's love. She compared 
her present feelings for him with those she had had for 
Lord Wentworth. How different ! She now knew what 
deep, heartfelt love was. To give up Mr Langford would 
break her heart. For her former lover, a few months and 
the trial of parting from him was over. With Lord Went- 
worth, she could never have left her country, home, and 
friends without a pang : with him to whom she was now 
to be united, not a thought of pain was felt in comparison 
with the treasure of being beloved by him. 

The morning after Mr Hamilton's departure. Aunt 
Lydia — finding all persuasion and threats were alike vain — 
formally announced her intention of leaving Beech-hall at 
once. As she felt Clara had so fully disgraced her family, 
she would not remain any longer under her roof. Clara 
acquiesced in this decision. The relief of being free from 
her aunt's presence was too great to be resisted. She 
offered no persuasions for her aunt to stay, though she 
mildly expressed her sorrow that their parting should be 
under such unpleasant circumstances, and asked her for- 
giveness for anything in which she might have displeased 
her. A contemptuous look was all the reply ; and Miss 
Hamilton quitted Beech-hall next morning, without even 
taking leave of her gentle niece, whose heart ached to 
see her aunt so unforgiving. 

* * ¥- ¥r * ¥- 

Some weeks rolled on, and August had come; and 
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Clara was in a few days to be a bride. The marriage 
had been hastened, in order that Mr Lai^ord might take 
her to spend a week with a relation in Wales, an uncle, 
whose age prevented him being present at the ceremony, 
and who was very anxious to see his nephew before 
they sailed, which it was now fixed they must do in Sep- 
tember. 

The marriage was qniet. Clara remembered her hus- 
band was a clergyman, and aboat to enter apon the still 
more arduous office of a missionary ; and she desired the 
ceremony might be performed without needless display. 
Simply she was attired ; even more so than when she 
went to her first ball — ^pure, spotless white, an emblem of 
her own transparent nature ; while she repeated the vows 
that bound her for ever to him she loved — ^firmly and 
inwardly resolving, by God's help, to fulfil them — to be his 
comfort and companion, in sickness and in health, so long 
as they both should live. 

Great bad been the joy of the people of Wilmington when 
they had heard that their young mistress was to become 
their beloved pastor's wife; but they were not aware, 
until after the marriage had taken place, and the bride 
and bridegroom had left Wilmington for a week, to visit 
Mr Langford's uncle, that they were so soon to lose those 
to whom they had been so much attached. Mr and Mrs 
Langford had deputed this announcement to be made by 
Sir Alfred, after their departure, neither liking to witness 
the distress they knew it might occasion their poor 
friends. The rejoicings were turned into sorrow. " There 
will never be another like her!" " Mr Langford was a 
kind friend to us !" " To think of their leaving us in this 
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way ! " were exclamations on all sides. At the end of the 
week, when Mr and Mrs Langford had returned, numbers 
of people, old and young, flocked to them, to express their 
sorrow at their departure, and to implore them to remain 
with them. All were affected. Mr Langford and Clara 
felt it hard to refuse,^ but it must be done ; and though 
grateful for the villagers' esteem, they were obliged to tell 
them they could not remain. 

For the next few weeks, very painful exertion was 
required by Clara. Her uncle was to buy Beech-hall, and 
there was much business to be done in getting all arranged. 
The old servants were told they must leave her service, or 
re-engage with Sir Alfred. Lewis alone was retained, 
though two or three others were willing gladly to have 
accompanied her to India; but Clara felt they must have 
no unnecessary incumbrance. Mr Langford could not 
witness without emotion the entire sacrifice his young 
wife was desirous to make of everything that was not 
absolutely desirable for them. He earnestly entreated her 
to retain several little luxuries she ought to have, and 
which she had always been accustomed to ; but she would 
only smile and say she "could do without it. He did 
not intend to take such indulgence — ^why should she?" 
Lewis was the only exception she made to this rule. It 
would have broken her heart almost to have been separated 
from her young mistress; and Clara herself felt how 
necessary she was to her, from having been with her from 
a child. Clara appointed a suitable incumbent to the 
living — ^a friend of her husband's — ^who would carry on the 
work as he knew Mr Langford would desire. One of her 
last acts was to make a comfortable provision for her poor 
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ineodi, and to leave amnal sums to be p .id tlieni through 
Mr Villiers, the new jncnmbent, and to commend them 
to her nncle's care. 

The Saturday arrrred prerions to their departore. 
The J were to leave Beedi-haU on the Monday — daia and 
h^ husband were taking a &reweii of many a 
nook— €ach spoke little. The solenm thought was in 
minds, perhaps neither would ever Hve to see the dear old 
place again ; or years must have passed over their heads. 
How many might ere that pass away ! What changes 
might take place before they should again behold the hdr 
scene around them ! 

** Uncle," said Clara^ as Sir Alfred joined them in the 
evening in the garden, '* do not ever let this dear little 
gate be removed ; so many memories crowd upon my mind 
when I look at it, 1 could not bear to think it would be 
taken away. If ever I live to retmm, I should so like to 
see it again ! ^ 

**• And you will, I trust, dear Clara. It shaU rot o£^ 
piece by piece, before I will remove it," exclaimed Sir 
Alfred. 

'^ It is very kind of you. And there is another fiivonr : 
spare this tree-— beneath its shade I have sat many an 
hour with my father, or read my Bible here." 

*' That, too, shall stand until it ^Is of its own accord. 
Let us sit once more together under its branches," replied 
her uncle, leading Clara to the seat under it 

*' Henry, shall we sing the evening hymn here ! May 
we, dear uncle ? " 

" Pray, do ; I shall like to hear it." 

Clara*8 soft, rich voice harmonised well with her hu8« 
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band's deep bass, as together they sang those beautiful 
lines of Keble's : — 

*• Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear ! 
It is not night if thou be near ; 
Oh I may no earth-bom tear arise 
To hide thee from thy servant's eyes ! 

"When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 
Be my last thought— how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour's breast ! 

" Abide with me from mom to eve. 
For without thee I cannot live ; 
Abide with me when night is nigh. 
For without thee I dare not die ! 

" Come near and bless us when we wake. 
Ere through the world our way we take ; 
Till, in the ocean of thy love, 
We lose ourselves in heaven above ! " 

A tear dropped from Clara's eye as the hymn concluded. 
Her husband passed his arm round her, and she confidingly 
laid her head on his shoulder, and all three remained 
silent for a few moments. Sir Alfred broke th^ pause : 
" I know you will love her and cherish her, Langford, 
or I never could have consented to this separation. You 
must promise me you will not let her work above her 
strength." 

" I will promise, Sir Alfred. Clara knows how precious, 
how inestimably dear she is to me, and I would not per- 
mit her to labour above what she is really able to bear. 
Sir Alfred, I can never thank you enough for your great 
kindness to me, and I can never repay you — my gratitude 
is all I can bestow." 

'* And mine, too, dear uncle ; we both are under the 
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deepest obligations. We shall never forget you — ^you will 
very, very often be in our thoughts." 

** Thank you, my dear, kind friend, and my Clara, too. 
I am sure you have nothing to thank me for ; but it will 
be a comfort to think you will not forget me, and some 
time perhaps, as I am so fond of India, I shall come and 
see you. I am an old bachelor, and have nothing else to 
do— a year or two would not make much difference,** Sir 
Alfred said, smiling. 

" I wish you would ; it would be a pleasure indeed ! " 
replied Clara. 

" Now, my dear niece, we had better gorin ; it is getting 
rather late, and you must not take cold. Moreover, you 
will have a painful day to-morrow, I fear ; the people will 
be much distressed to see you at church for the last time.'* 

They all rose and returned to the house. Clara's and 
Mr Langford's hearts felt too full for utterance. The 
parting must be a painful one next day, besides the 
emotion attending service in Wilmington for the last time 
must call forth in CUira's mind, when she remembered she 
was leaving beneath its hallowed roof the remains of 
those she had so tenderly loved on earth, and realised the 
possibility that her grave might be &r from them, in a 
stranger land. Then she remembered those beautiful 
lines — 

" Asleep in Jesus I time nor space 
Debars this precious hiding-place : 
On Indian plains, or Lapland snows, 
Believers find the same repose.'* 

And she fell asleep, peacefully resigned to live or die 
wherever God in His mercy should see fit to place her, 
knowing that, at the day when He makes up His jewels, 
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none will be found wanting, and parted friends shall then 
meet again in their heavenly Father's home. 

" It is now more than two years, Henry, since I first 
listened to those bells ringing. How different are my feel- 
ings now to what they were then ! I had wandered far 
from the fold of the Good Shepherd. Now, I have been 
brought, through your means, dear Henry, to the know- 
ledge of the truth,** said Clara, as she leaned out of the 
window next morning to listen once more to the village bells. 

" Not through my instrumentality, my dear Clara. To 
God, and to Him alone, be all the praise, that you have 
been brought, through His mercy, to see your error, and 
repent ere it was too late," replied Mr Langford, affection- 
ately putting his arm round her slender figure, and leaning 
forward to listen with her. 

" But God works by means, Henry. Far be it ever from 
me to attribute to the creature what can only be effected 
by the Almighty Creator ; but He permitted you first to 
speak of better things to me, and so made you the instru- 
ment, in His hands, of leading me aright." 

" I understand you, dearest. Yes, I am thankful, 
indeed, that God has so blessed my endeavours and prayers 
on your behalf. How little I thought, when I first re- 
minded you of the holy duties of the Sabbath, that it was 
to my future wife I was then speaking ! How mysterious 
are the ways of God ! Had I known it, I should hardly 
have found voice to speak; but the disinterestedness I 
then felt, made me bold for the truth of Christ ; and now 
we are one, not in name only, but in heart, in desire to 
follow the same blessed path. My feelings are too deep for 
utterance for all this mercy." 
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Clara clasped his hand in her own, and they were Tery 
happy. 

In the evening, the old church of Wilmington was 
crowded with anxious, sorrowing faces, to hear their much 
loved pastor's fiurewell sermon. Mr Villiers read prayers ; 
after which Mr Langford ascended the pulpit, pale, but 
calm and collected. His text was from Acts xx. 24-27. 
There was scarcely a dry eye in the church as he reasoned 
with them, probably for the last time. " Though I," he 
said, "may never be permitted to see or speak to you 
again, yet you will all be often in my heart, and daily 
remembered in my prayers ; and though we may not meet 
again on earth, we must all meet at the judgment-seat of 
Christ. A few short years, and we shall be numbered with 
the dead. The place that once knew us shall know us no 
more. Will you not repent now while there is an accepted 
time— now, while salvation is so freely offered to you? 
What is life 1 — a vapour, a flower that withereth, a shadow ! 
What is it in comparison with the never-ending ages of 
eternity? When thousands of years shall have passed, 
we shall be no nearer its termination than before ! Oh, 
repent now ! Let me entreat you earnestly ; for the 
shades of night are closing even now round many of you, 
and we know not how soon all may be summoned to 
appear before God I * Surely I come quickly,' says our 
Lord. We know not how soon. Then, delay not any 
longer. * Prepare to meet thy God ! ' I would say to each 
one here present ; and my sincere prayer for you all is, 
that we may meet before the eternal throne, should we 
never be permitted to do so on earth again ! And that 
the blessing of God, and the grace of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be ever 
with you, is the earnest desire of him who now bids you 
fereweU I " 

" Amen I" waa the response from many a bursting heart, 
as their minister concluded. Mr Langford seemed deeply 
affected, and leaned his head on the cushion most of the 
time the parting hymn was sung. He and Clara waited 
until all had left the church, after shaking hands kindly 
with those who crowded round to wish them good-bye. 
Then Mr Langford took Clara's hand in his own, as if to 
lead her away. 

"Will you stay a few minutes longer, dear Henry?" 
she said, softly. 

" Certainly, as long as you wish." 

He understood her desire — once more to look at the place 
beneath which rested the remains of her beloved father. 
They returned up the aisle together to the chancel. Clara 
read, for the last time, the inscription on her parents' 
tombstones ; then, kneeling down on the cold stone, she 
breathed a short heartfelt prayer for the success of their 
labours, and for strength to remain faithful unto death. 
She then turned to her husband, and perceived he was 
kneeling also by her side. They rose ; and, taking her 
hand, he led her, for a moment, across to where Emily 
Neville was buried. Neither spoke, but the silent pres- 
sure of the hand shewed the unity of feeling between them. 

" We had better go now, dearest," said Mr Langford, 
gently. Clara took his arm, and they left the church. 

Amid all the parting next mornings Clara bore up 
wonderfully well. Even when she stepped into the 
carriage that bore her away, she remained calm and firm. 
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whOe Sir Alfred Howard seemed deeply affected. At 
length the old towers of her home fiuled firom her si^t. 
Silently she had watdied until no trace remained behind. 
Even the church tower — aD had yanished from her view. 
Then for a moment she leaned back, and tears fiell silently 
from her eyes, relieving her overcharged heart. 

*' My own Clara ! I feel for you. It is — ^it must be a 
trial to leave your home," said her husband, pressing the 
hand he held. 

** No, it is no trial really — only a momentary weakness. 
It will pass away, Henry. I would not retract — no, not 
if I knew death must ensue very soon. I love the work. 
I glory in being able to give up all to Christ,** was the 
reply. 

^' God will reward you," said Mr Langford, in his deep 
low tones; and soon all was calm again — ^not another 
tear was shed. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

'• Spirit of Light and Truth ! to Th«c 
We trust them in that musing hour. 
Till they, with open heart and free, 
Teach all Thy Word, in allits power. 

" When foemen watch their tents by night. 
And mists hang wide o'er moor and fell. 
Spirit of Counsel and of Might, 
Their pastoral warfiEire guide Thou well ! '* 

Eeblk's Chrittian Year. 

Sixteen years have passed by since the events recorded in 
the preceding chapter. We must introduce our readers 
to a place well known to many — the interior of that 
ancient and noble time-honoured edifice, Westminster 
Abbey. The solemn tones of the organ are heard pealing 
through the lofty building, while a large congregation are 
assembled within its sacred walls to witness the deeply 
solemn ceremony about to be performed. Within the altar 
rails is the venerable primate of England, attended by 
several other bishops. The prayers are read. Then 
follows the collect, epistle, and gospel taken from Matt, 
xxviii., beginning at the 18th verse. There is something 
very solemnising in the tones of the bishop, as he reads 
the concluding verse — " Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world." Then follows the Creed and 
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termoii; after wfaidi, he wiio is about to be oaoaecrnted 
bbhop is led up to the ahar bj those appointed, and pre- 
sented to the archbishop with these words: — ''Most 
rereread hiher in God, we present unto you this godly 
and wdl-leamed man, to be ordained and ocMiaecnted 
bishop.** After the nsoal oath, acknowledging the Qneenls 
Bapremaejf is administered, and other fcmns are OTer, the 
newfy-elected bishop kneds down, iHiile the archbishop 
and those wiUi him lay their hands on his head, saying — 
^ Beoeire the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a 
bishop in the Chnrch of God, now committed nnto thee 
by the imposition of oar hands, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Crfaost Amen. 
And remember that thon stir up the grace of God which 
is gi^en thee by this imposition of our hands ; for Crod 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, bat of power, and 
lore, and sobemess.** Then the ardibiBhop soknmty 
deliyers the Bible to the kneeling man, and says — 
** Give heed onto reading, exhortation, and doctrine. 
Think upon the things contained in this book ; be diligent 
in them, that the increase coming thereby may be mani- 
fest unto all men. Take heed unto thyself and to doc- 
trine, and be diligent in doing them ; for by so doing, 
thou sbalt both save thyself and them that hear thee. 
Be to the flock of Christ a shepherd, not a wolf; feed 
them, devour them not Hold up the weak, heal the sick, 
bind up the broken, bring again the outcasts, seek the 
lost. Be so merciful that you be not too remiss; so 
minister discipline that you forget not mercy, that when 
the Chief Shepherd shall appear, you may receive the 
never fading crown of glory, through Jesus Christ our 
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Lord." Surely, in the fervent " Amen !" that followed, the 
deep, manly yoice of the newly consecrated bishop must 
be recognised. As he rises from his knees before receiving 
the communion, he is not so unlike but that he may be 
known again as Mr Langford, though his hair is now as 
white as snow, his figure more bent, his eye less bright, 
his &ce more dyed than once ; but it is the same heavenly 
expression rests upon it-^calm, benevolent, holy. There 
he stands humbly before his God, asking grace to fulfil 
the solemn vows he has uttered, while the surrounding 
congregation gaze upon his countenance spell-bound, as 
they remember his deeds of faith and labours of love. 
He heeds them not. He regards not the mere honour 
conferred upon him, feeling his own unworthiness to fill 
the important office he has been constrained to accept. 
His whole thought, his whole soul is raised to Him, whose 
he is, and whom he will serve with all his remaining 
strength so long as life shall last And there is another 
group not far distant, who almost hold their breath to 
listen to every word uttered — a lady, with three children 
surrounding her. One hand rests on the shoulder of the 
fine, manly boy by her side. Her face is pale, and the 
youth^lness of beauty is gone ; but traces of loveliness 
are there, unrivalled even by youth itself. Serene and 
calm, those deep violet eyes rest fondly on the newly 
consecrated bishop, while her heart is Ufted up to God 
in silent prayer for blessings on his head. The service is 
over. The lady and her children still linger. 

" Mamma, dearest mamma ! why that tear 9 " asks 
the youth by her side, raising his deep blue eyes to her 
face. 

T 
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'< Tis jaj, my boy — thanksgiying to God for all His 
mercies to us. Edward, I nerer thon^t I shoakl have 
liTed to see this day ; it seems as if there was nothing left 
to wish for on earth." 

*' Except that your boy may grow np like his fiither, 
and go and do likewise," replied Edward Langford, press- 
ing his mother's hand, as they left the Abbey. 

** The carriage will be here presently, mamma. IJnde 
Alfred has taken Emily away with him, to introduoe her 

to Lord I forget his name. He said he would not 

be many minutes," said Alfred, the second boy, returning 
to his mother. 

*' Here they come," said Edward, as Sir Alfred Howard, 
leading a little girl about five years old by the hand, 
returns to them, accompanied by a tall, fine-looking man, 
between fifty and sixty years of age. A smile of pleasure 
passed over Clara's &ce as she greeted Lord Wentworth. 

<< Permit me to offer you my most sincere congratula- 
tions, Mrs Langford. I have never been more impressed 
than I have been to-day, to see one so deservedly beloved 
and revered promoted to so high and important an office." 

" Thank you, my lord. It has indeed been a source of 
joy to me to see my husband so much esteemed by all," 
replied Clara, in a low voice. 

" May I ask if both are your sons 1 " said Lord Went- 
worth, glancing at the boys by Clara's side. 

** Yes j this is Edward, and that one Alfred." 

** The eldest there can be no mistake about. I should 
have known him anywhere," replied Lord Wentworth, 
looking with great interest on the noble youth, so much 
like her he had so fondly loved. 
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" The carriage is here, Clara," said Sii' Alfred. 

" May I hope to call upon you 1 Where are you at 
present ? " inquired the earl. 

" We are with Lord and Lady Cleveland for a few days ; 
then we are returning once more to Beech-hall, where we 
shall be for the next few months." 

" Then your residence will not be there entirely ? " 

" Until we return to India.*' 

'* Return ! I thought your health would not permit 
it?" 

''' Indeed, I trust a few months in England will be all I 
shall require to re-establish my health. If all is well, 
I shall return with my husband,'' replied Mrs Langford, as 
she took leave of the earl. 

" No use waiting for the bishop, Clara. He cannot be 
with us for some hours to come. I sent to inquire," said 
Sir Alfred, smiling, as he saw Clara looking eagerly, as 
they stepped into the carriage. 

Mr and Mrs Langford had been eminently successful in 
their devoted labours in India. For sixteen years un- 
tiringly they had toiled through many discouragements, 
overcoming every impediment in their path. They had a 
good reward for their labour. They saw many a wander- 
ing sheep brought home to the fold of the Gk)od Shepherd, 
many a branch engrafted into the true vine, many a tree 
planted in the garden of the Lord, and many a bright 
jewel added to the diadem of the King of kings. Surely 
the love of Christ had constrained them, for in every 
difficulty they had never been discouraged, but had 
persevered in the course they had chosen. Edward and 
Alfred had been sent to England some years before, where 
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thej had been rending at Beedt-hall with tfadr tator; 
and ^ Alfred had employed nnidi of his time with thran, 
loving them as a &ther. Little Emify, the youngeBt, had 
only come to England with her paients. It had beoi a 
bitter trial to Clara to part firom her boys, €ar she had 
feared they might never meet again. At length, the 
bishopric of the diocese in idiidi they had so long kbonred 
became vacant ; and it was offered to Mr Langfoid, in con- 
sideiation of his important and fiedthful labours. Long 
had he hesitated to accept it, fearing to add to his 
reqxmsibility ; but earnest solicitations prevaUed, and he 
returned to England with Clara and his little girl for 
some months. 

Lady Cleveland's resentment had quite worn away at 
her cousin's marriage, and she was one of the first afifec- 
tionately to greet Clara on her return, and earnestly to 
entreat they would make their home in Grosvenor Square 
so long as they remained in London. Sir Alfred had, 
however, the first claim, and they had been residing with 
him in London since their arrival, until a day or two 
before Mr Langford's consecraticm. With what joy did 
Clara once more meet those she had loved so well! 
Merry, dancing Kate — ^how unchanged she was in her 
ardent, affectionate nature, surrounded by her happy 
little band of seven children; while she tried to look ma- 
tronly and old before Clara, who only possessed threa Aiid 
Lord Cleveland, the same happy, amiable man, who, after 
tasting the pleasures of the world ftilly, had for ever left 
them, and foimd in his home the greatest delight ; and 
in the mirth of his children, his joy and pride. 

But, though seeing old friends was very pleasant to 
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Clara, she longed once more to visit dear Wilmington and 
her former home, and all those in whose wel£eu:e she had 
taken so great an interest. An early day was fixed for 
their return there. How different were her feelings on 
again seeing the view of the church and Hall 1 She had 
left it in doubt and imcertainty as to their success ; now 
she returned with the blessed assurance they had been 
the means of turning many to righteousness in that far 
distant land, whose people had grown as dear to her as 
her own. 

To describe the sensation among the villagers, when 
they heard their once-loved pastor, and their dear young 
lady (as they still called Clara), were coming to visit 
them again, would be impossible. Triumphal arches, 
banners, music, with groups of people in their holiday 
dress, were seen on all sides, as they drew near the 
village. They accompanied the carriage to the Hall, it 
being impossible to restrain them from following the 
travellers, who so kindly thanked them for their welcome. 

" You are not forgotten, and you never will be, so long 
as a creature who knew you lives in Wilmington,** said 
Sir Alfred to his niece, when they entered the fine old 
drawing-room of Beech-hall. 

'' How xmchanged all looks ! Dear uncle, it seems but 
yesterday since we left,*' said Clara. 

''And my own manmia's sitting-room is mine— -all mine ! 
Uncle appropriated it to me when we came ; and you 
cannot think how I love it for your sake. And you will 
come and sit with me in it — will you not, dearest 
mother?** said Edward Langford, putting his arm lovingly 
roxmd his mother. 
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" Will I not, my boy, indeed % " replied Clara, kissing 
his fine open forehead, and stroking back fondly the rich 
curls from his brow. 

" And manmia will come and see my room, too ! 
Edward always claims manmia first," said Alfred, smiling. 

'^ And will no one ask me to come and see their rooms?" 
said the bishop, who jnst then had entered. 

*' Yes, indeed we will, papa ; but you will not have 
such an interest in the house as mamma had," rephed the 
boys. 

*' Oh, but I shalL Whatever interests you will be 
sure to give me pleasure," replied the fiftther, kindly. 

" There, we must go now, or we shall be late for 
dinner. We must see your treasures afterwards, my 
dears," said Clara, kissing them, and retiring. 

" How kind of imcle ! Henry, do you remember 
the last Sunday morning, when we looked out of this 
window ? He i^emembers all we like so much ; and how 
good to give the boys so much pleasure in the use of my 
rooms ! " 

'* It is, indeed. Ah, Clara, how much we have to be 
thankful for ! We neither of us thought we should 
have seen this place again," said her husband, taking 
Clara's hand in his own. 

She threw her arms. round his neck. "No, Henry, 
we never did. And how little we dreamed of you being 
a bishop, either !" 

" I tremble when I think of it ! May it please God to 
grant me His grace, that I may indeed feed the flock of 
Christ as I ought ! I am not worthy to have so important 
an office." 
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Clara gazed on his mild^ benevolent &ce, so softened in 
its expression, and felt surely none was so fitted for the im- 
portant post as he was ; but she spoke not. She knew 
him too well to suppose he would have pleasure in her 
thinking him so good a man, regarding himself, as he 
always did, as the chief of sinners — a monument of the 
long-suffering of God. 

*' I have something to tell you that I am sure will give 
you pleasure, dear Clara. I received a note from the 
bishop of this diocese, asking me if I should like, knovdng 
my associations with this place so well, to take a confir- 
mation there is to be here in a few weeks. Need 1 tell 
you how much pleasure this has given me ! '' 

Clara's eyes beamed with delight. " That will be very 
pleasant. I wonder if any one I remember will be a can- 
didate." 

"I daresay there will. I shall see Mr Villiers to- 
morrow about it." 

****** 

" Where does that little gate lead to, mamma ?" asked 
little Emily, in the evening, as they all walked into the 
garden. 

" To the village, my dear. I can remember that path 
before I was your age." 

The child looked up wonderingly, to try to conceive 
her mamma having ever been a little girl like herself. 
Clara leaned over the little white gate once more, and 
listened again to the rippling of the brook. As she 
turned round, her hand was taken by Edward, who gently 
drew her away, and led her through the glass doors to her 
own room. Placing a chair for her, he knelt by her side. 
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^ Talk to me again, mamiwa : tell me about the wftj to 
heaven. I love mj Sayioor now. I wish to be like him 
mofe and more," he said, affectionate^'. 

^ Thank God, mj boy, mj prayers are heard on yoor 
behalf. Now, tell me^ Edward, have joa always read yoor 
Bible as jou nsed to do with me ? " 

^ Tes, dear mamma. Here is the one jon gave me ; and 
here is mj name in jonr writii^ ; and here are the mai^ 
I told jon I had made when we were in London together. 
Whenever I have been tempted to straj from the right 
path, or not to love my Bible so well, my own dear 
mother's voice has sonnded in my earsL Those prayers 
you nsed to teach me have never fiided from my monory, 
and I tmst they never wilL" 

^ My dear, dear boy \^ were the mother's words^ as she 
clasped the noble youth to her heart. 

^' I have sat in this little room many hours, thinViiig of 
you and papa^ and praying for you ; and if it pleases God, 
mamma, I will be a missionary too, and cany oa the work 
papa has begun. May I not ? " 

" Nothing could give us more real pleasure, Edward. 
Your fiither and I have prayed much for you all ; and our 
prayers, I trust, are to be fulfilled, not in you only, but in 
Alfred and Emily. Edward, my boy, you are older than 
they are. When we have both gone, you must try to 
teach and lead them in the right way. Alfred is merry 
and light-hearted, and apt to be less serious than I could 
wish sometimes ; while Emily clings to us so tenderly, I 
fear it will almost break her little heart to part from us 
again. You must endeavour to make up for our loss. 
You must teach her to love her Saviour, and try to supply 
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our place to them both, as &r as you can. ' I am sure yoa 

'' I will, my dear mamma, though it will be a bitter 
thing to me to lose you again; but I will struggle with 
my grief for your sakes." 

" Here's Edward stolen mamma again, papa : it is 
really too bad !" exclaimed Alfred, bursting into the room, 
followed by his &ther and Emily. 

'^ I shall be quite jealous, Eddie, if you take mamma 
away from us so much," said the bishop, smiling, and lay- 
ing his hand on Edward's shoulder kindly. 

" You need never be that, papa," replied Edward, raising 
his eyes to his Other's &ce, and smiling too. 

" My boy ! you are your mother's image. How like 
you, Clara, he did look just then!" exclaimed the father, 
gazing at Edward. The boy's cheek flushed with pleasure. 

" Now, my children, this is the first time we have ever 
been really aJone. We meet here once more after six- 
teen years' absence, in what was once your dear mother's 
room — what ought we to do?" 

" Thank God for it," replied Edward, in a low voice. 

'< Right, Edward. Then let us kneel down together, 
and praise our heavenly Father for all His mercies," 
replied his &ther, taking little Emily's hand. 

The parents and children together knelt before the 
throne of grace to thank God for all His mercies, and to 
pray for a continuance of His almighty protection. 

When they rose from their knees, little Emily, climbing 
on her fether's knee, whispered, " Papa, I do love Jesus — 
I am sure I do." 

" And may he bless you, my darling, and make you one 
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€f the kmbsof his fold,** he odd, as die widied good-n^t, 
and followed her nnrae, idio had just come to fetdi her. 

^ Oh, Hemy, 1 haTe had ao pleawng an asBoranee about 
dear Edward !^ aaid Chia, when the two bojs had letiied 
alao. 

'^ I am truly ^ad to hear it, CknL* 

^ He has not forgotten our prajen. Sordj God has 
blessed us. I trust he is reaHy walking in the rig^ waj. 
Here is his Bible, whidi he has marked in many places. 
1 most tell you more afterwards ; hot we haye already left 
uncle a very long time. He will wimder nbat has become 
of ns," said Clara. 

A few weeks more, and the Bishop of S had the 

satis&ction of receiving and confirming many members of 
his former flock in the old dinrch of Wilmington. Sel- 
dom, perhaps^ had that solemn service been more impres- 
sively read than by him who now laid his hands upon so 
many he had left as mere children, and to whom, in the 
Sunday school, he had so often taught the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Clara recognised three of her former Sunday 
scholars, one of whom was the diild she had been accus- 
tomed to call '' little Eve,** because she had thought Eve 
was the first man. She had now grown a fine, tall girl, 
and had become a teacher in the school, and was much 
esteemed by Mr Yilliers. The bishop^s exhortation win 
not soon be forgotten by those who were then confirmed. 
He always took so great an interest in the young, that this 
was a subject on which he could speak with more than 
ordinary force. Solemnly and afifectionately he pleaded 
with them, that they would keep those vows they had 
then taken, to become Christ's, and to give up the world. 
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Simply, but forcibly, he explained its pomps and vanity, 
and urged them to come to Jesus now in the days of their 
youth — ^reminding them of those blessed promises of God 
to those who seek Him early, and who take Him for the 
guide of their youth. 

The service was over, and Clara and her children were 
leaving the churchyard, when little Emily, who had hold 
of her hand, said — " Mamma, Eddie told me about the 
little girl you used to love, and who died when she was 
only as old as me. He said her grave was in the church- 
yard. May we go and see it ?" 

*'Yes, dear, certainly. Little Ellen was a good little 
girl, and is now in heaven as the angels. I hope my dear 
Emily will try to love Jesus as much as she did," said 
Clara, taking her to the little grassy mound beneath which 
Ellen Ward was buried. 

" Can Emily read what is written there on the tomb- 
stone 1" said her mother. 

" Yes, mamma. * Of such is the kingdom of heaven ;' 
* Fear not, little flock ; for it is your Father's good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom,' " the little girl read slowly. 

''Yes, Jesus loves little children; and he took little 
Ellen when she was only a few months older than you, 
Emily ; but she wished to go to be with him. I hope you 
will be like her in desiring always to love Christ better 
than any one else." 

" Yes, mamma, even better than you and papa, you said 
once 1 " 

" Yes, better, fer better than us, dear." 

" See, mamma, the violets Edward and I planted under 
the willow. Eddie said you loved that little girl, so we 
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pat the g w ee ie B t flowen there. There me primroseB^ snow- 
dropSy and Iflies in ^idng, and these iriolets ha^e lasted 
IcHiger than an j ; and we like them so modi, they smell 
so sweet, and Unde Alfred said they were the eoloor <^ 
your eyes, mammftj and so we loved them more than ever," 
said Alfred. 

" It was Tery kind of yon, I am snie, to pot the flowos 
there. They look very heautifril, and are emhlema of little 
Ellen herseli Can you tell me why. Ally I" 

" I think I can, mamma. They die in winter, <Nr seem 
to do so; and then, in spring, they bloom again, and live. 
So when any one dies that is good, they are put into the 
grave ; bnt they shall rise again in greater beauty, and be 
with Jesns Christ for ever in heaven,** relied Alfred. 

^ Quite right, dear. Now, gather me a violet, and then 

we mnst go home,** said Clara, kindly. 

****** * 

Little now remains to be told. The few months the 

Bishop of S was to remain in England had elapsed, 

and preparations had to be made fer the departore. Mrs 
Langford's health was very fiur frx)m being re-established ; 
bnt her resolution was taken, and no persoasions ooold 
induce her to remain after her husband in England. Ever 
fearfdl of her health, he would have had her take longer 
rest, and remain another year with the children they so 
tenderly loved ; but her reply had been, was he not dearer 
to her than all besides % Could she be content to let him 
return alone to labour) No. She would ever be with 
him, so long as her life was spared, to assist him in all 
those duties he had taken upon himself. Surely her hus- 
band thought her more than human — something between 
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a woman and an angel. No sacrifice was too great, no 
difficulty too hard to be surmounted. She loved him and 
his Master's work too well to think of quitting her post 
now ; and she was resolved to return, still to labour in the 
glorious work. 

On their way through London, once more they saw 
Lord Wentworth ; and an opportunity offered itself of his 
telling Clara of how much use the Bible she had given him 
had been — that it was now his daily study — and he trusted, 
through the grace of God, he was now a Christian in deed 
as well as in name. It was a great comfort to Clara to 
feel that, individually, she had been the means of inducing 
one she esteemed so highly to come to the knowledge of 
the truth. Henceforth his whole energies were to be 
expended in doing good, and in endeavouring to bring 
others to Christ. 

A word more, and we have done. 

The design of this story has not been to while away an 
idle hour merely. It has had a far higher object in view 
— ^to prove that, in joy or sorrow, the Christian is ever the 
happiest upon earth ; for in all, he has a Saviour to support 
him, and a sure and certain hope of glory hereafter. And 
though few may be called to make the sacrifices Clara 
Howard did, yet the true believer will ever be ready and 
willing to give up all for Christ, if it be his will. That it 
is also the duty of those who have been called to the know- 
ledge of the truth, to endeavour to induce others to join 
them in seeking after their salvation with earnestness and 
zeal, for the time is short. There is a work for all to do, 
and a great one, too ; though it is by no means the duty 
of every one, or indeed of many, to become missionaries. 
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jet in every place, in eveiy atoation, jsbaever we are, 
whomever we are with, thete is a work far Christ. No 
opportunity shoold be lost ** The night is &r spent, the 
daj is at hand." Oh, let each one hbonr while iheaee is 
jet time ! If no work £ot God has been discovered, the 
heart cannot be right before Him. Let each one eamestlj 
seek to find something to do for Him, remembering that 
thej who are &ithfal nnto death shall not fiull to obtain 
that crown of glorj which God has promised, for the sake 
of Christ, to all those who live and labour for Him. 
** And that thej whidi be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and thej which turn manj to 
righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever !" 



THE END. 
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